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To the Right 3 


HENRY BOYLE, Eq; 


S K, 
S the profeſt deſign of 


this Work is to enter- 


tain its readers in general with- 
1 out 


DEDICATION. 


out giving offence to any par- 
ticular perſon, it would be | 


difficult to find out ſo Proper 
a Patron for it as 


there being none whoſe merit 1 
is more univerſally acknowledged 
by all Parties, and who has | 


made himſelf more friends and 
fewer enemies. Your great 
- abilities, and unqueſtioned in- 
tegrity, in thoſe high Employ- 


ments which you have pafſed 


through, would not have. been 
able to have raiſed you this ge- 
i neral 


* * b 
? - 
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DEDICATION. 
neral approbation, had they not 
been accompanied with that 
moderation in an high fortune, 
and that affability of manners, 
which are ſo conſpicuous through 
all parts of your life. Your 
averſion to any oftentatious arts 


of ſetting to ſhow thoſe great 
Services which you have done 
the Public, has not likewiſe a 
little contributed to that uni- 
verſal acknowledgment which is 

paid you by your country. 


The 


DEDICATION. 
The conſideration of this part 
of your character, is that which 


hinders me from enlarging on 
thoſe extraordinary Talents, 
which have given you fo great 
a figure in the Britih Senate, 


as well as on that elegance and 
politeneſs which appear in your 
more retired - converſation. I 
ſhould be unpardonable, if, after 
what I have ſaid, I ſhould 
longer detain you with an Ad- 


dreſs of this nature : I cannot, 


however, conclude it without 


owning 


| 


DEDICATIO N . 
owning thoſe great obligations 
which you have laid upon, 


81 R, 
Your moſt obedient, 


bumble ſervant, 
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In amore bæc omnia inſunt vitia: injuriæ, 

Suſpiciones, inimicitiæ, induciæ, 

Bellum, pax rurſumwãwÄæweʒ Ter, Eun. Act 1. Sc. I, 
All theſe inconveniences are incident to love: 


reproaches, jealouſies, quarrels, reconcilements, 
war, and then peace. , | 


P ON looking over the letters of my 

| | female correſpondents, I find ſeveral 
from women complaining of jealous 
huſbands, and at the ſame time proteſting their 
own innocence ; and deſiring my advice on this 

occaſion, I ſhall therefore take this ſubje& . 
into my conſideration ; and the more willingly, 
becauſe I find that the Marquis of Halkfax, 
who, in his Advice to a Daughter, has inſtruct- 
ed a wife how to behave herſelf towards a 
Vo r. III. B falſe 
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falſe, an intemperate, a choleric, a ſullen, a 


covetous or a filly huſband, has not ſpoken one 


word of a jealous huſband. 

* Jealouſy is that pain which a man feels 
* from the apprehenſion that he is not equally 
© beloved by'the perſon whom he intirely loves. 
Now becauſe our inward paſſions and. inclina- 
tions can never make themſelves viſible, it is 
impoſſible for a jealous man 'to be throughly 
cured of his ſuſpicions. His thoughts hang at 
beſt in a ſtate of doubtfulneſs and uncertainty ; 
and are never capable of receiving any fatisfac- 
tion on the advantageous fide; ſo that his in- 
quiries are moſt ſucceſsful when they diſcover 
nothing: His pleaſure ariſes from his diſappoint- 
ments, and his life is ſpent in purſuit of a 
ſecret that deſtroys his happineſs if he chance 
to find it. EIS 

An ardent love is always a ſtrong ingredient 
in this paſſion; for the ſame affection which 
ſtirs up the jealous man's deſires, and gives the 
party beloved ſo beautiful a figure in his ima- 
gination, makes him believe ſhe kindles the ſame 
paſſion in others, and appears as amiable to all 
beholders. And as Jealouſy thus ariſes from 
an extraordinary Love, it is of fo delicate a 
nature, that it ſcorns to take up with any thing 
leſs than an equal return of Love. Not the 
warmeſt expreſſions of affection, the ſofteſt and 
moſt tender hypocriſy, are able to give any ſatis- 
faction, where we are not perſuaded that the 
affection is real and the ſatisfaction mutual. 
For the jealous man wiſhes himſelf a kind of 
Deity 
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Deity to the perſon he loves: He would be 

the only pleaſure of her ſenſes, the employment 

of her thoughts; and is angry at every thing 

ſhe admires, or takes delight in, beſides himſelf. 
Pbædria's requeſt to his miſtreſs, upon his 

leaving her for three days, is inimitably beautiful 


and natural. 


Cum milite iſto preſens, abſens ut ſies: 
Dies nofteſque me ames me defideres : 
Me ſomnies: me expeftes: de me cogites: 
Me ſperes : me te oblentes: mecum tota fis : 
Mus fac ſis poſtremd animus, quando ego ſum tuns. 
Ter. Eun, Act 1. Sc. 2. 


When you are in company with that Soldier, 
* behave as if you were abſent: but continue to 
© love me by day and by night: want me; dream 
© of me; expect me; think of me; wiſh for me; 
delight in me: be wholly with me: in ſhort, be 
* my very Soul, as I am yours* 


The jealous man's diſeaſe is of ſo malignant 
2 nature, that it converts all it takes into its 
own nouriſhment. A cool behaviour ſets him 
on the rack, and is interpreted as an inſtance of 
averſion or indifference; a fond one raiſes his 
ſuſpicions, and looks too much like diſſimula- 
tion and artifice. If the perſon he loves be 
chearful, her thoughts muſt be employed on 
another; and if ſad, ſhe is certainly thinking 
on himſelf. In ſhort, there is no word or geſture 
ſo inſignificant, but it gives him new hints, 
feeds his ſuſpicions, and furniſhes him with 
treſh matters of diſcovery : So that if we conſider 
B 2 the 
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the effects of this paſſion, one would rather 
think it proceeded from an inveterate hatred, 
than an exceſſive love; for certainly none can 
meet with more diſquietude and uneaſineſs than a 
ſuſpected wife, if we except the jealous huſband. 

But the great unhappineſs of this paſſion is, 
that it naturally tends to alienate the affection 
which it is fo ſolicitous to engroſs; and that 
for theſe two reaſons, becauſe it lays too great 


a conſtraint on the words and actions of the 


ſuſpected perſon, and at the ſame time ſhews you 
have no honourable opinion of her; both of 
which are ſtrong motives to averſion. 

Nor is this the worſt effect of Jealouſy; for 
it often draws after it a more fatal train of 
conſequences, and makes the perſon you ſuſpect, 
guilty of the very crimes you are ſo much afraid 
of. It is very natural for ſuch who are treated 
ill and upbraided falſly, to find out an intimate 
friend that will hear their complaints, condole 
their ſufferings, and endeavour to ſooth and 
aſſuage their ſecret reſentments. Beſides, Jealouſy 
puts a woman often in mind of an ill thing that 
ſhe would not otherwiſe perhaps have thought 
of, and fills her imagination with ſuch an unlucky 
idea, as in time grows familiar, excites deſire, 
and loſes all the ſhame and horror which might 
at firſt attend it. Nor is it a wonder if ſhe who 
ſuffers wrongfully in a man's opinion of her, 
and has therefore nothing to forfeit in his eſteem, 
reſolves to give him reaſon for his ſuſpicions, 
and to enjoy the pleaſure of the crime, ſince ſhe 
muſt undergo the ignominy. Such probably 
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were the conſiderations that directed the wiſe 
man in his advice to huſbands; Be not jealous 
© over the wife of thy boſom, and teach her not 
© an evil leſſon againſt thyſelf.” Ecclus. 

And here, among the other torments which 
this paſſion produces, we may uſually obſerve 
that none are greater mourners than jealous 
men, when the 2 who provoked their 
Jealouſy is taken from them. Then it is that 
their love breaks out furiouſly, and throws off 
all the mixtures of ſuſpicion which choked and 
ſmothered it before. The beautiful parts of 
the character riſe uppermoſt in the jealous huſ- 
band's memory, and upbraid him with the ill 
uſage of ſo divine a creature as was once in his 
poſſeſſion; whilſt all the little imperfections, that 
were before ſo uneaſy to him, wear off from 
his remembrance, and ſhew themſelves no 
more. | 

We may ſee by what has been faid, that 
Jealouſy takes the deepeſt root in men of amo- 


rous diſpoſitions ; and of theſe we may find three - 


kinds who are moſt over-run with it. 

The firſt are thoſe who are conſcious to them- 
ſelves of an. infirmity, whether it be — 
old age, deformity, ignorance, or the like. The 
men are ſo well acquainted with the unamiable 
part of themſelves, that they have not the con- 


fidence to think they are really beloved; and 


are ſo diſtruſtful of their own merits, that all 
fondneſs towards them puts them out of coun- 
tenance, and looks like a jeſt upon their per- 


ſons. They grow ſuſpicious on their firſt look- 
B 3 | ing 
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ing in a glaſs, and are ſtung with Jealouſy at 
the ſight of a wrinkle. A handſom fellow im- 
mediately alarms them, and every thing that 
looks young or gay turns their thoughts upon 
their wives. 

A ſecond fort of men, who are mot liable 
to this paſſion, are thoſe of cunning, wary, 
and diſtruſtful tempers. It is a fault very juſtly 
found in hiſtories compoſed by politicians, that 


they leave nothing to chance or humour, but 


are ſtill for deriving every action from ſome 
plot and contrivance, for drawing up a per- 
petual ſcheme of cauſes and events, and pre- 
ſerving a conſtant correſpondence between the 
camp and the council-table. And thus it hap- 
pens in the affairs of Love with men of teo 
refined a thought. They put a conſtruction on 
a look, and find out a defign in a ſmile; they 
give new ſenſes and ſignifications to words and 
actions; and are ever tormenting themſelves 
with fancies of their own raiſing. They gene- 
rally act in a diſguiſe themſelves, and therefore 
miſtake all outward ſhows and appearances for 
hypocriſy in others; ſo that I believe no men 
ſee leſs of the truth and reality of things, than 
theſe great refiners upon incidents, who are ſo 
wonderfully ſubtle and over-wiſe in their con- 
ceptions. | 
Now what theſe men fancy they know of 
women by reflexion, your lewd and vicious 
men believe they have learned by experience, 
They have ſeen the poor huſband fo miſled by 
tricks and artifices, and in the midſt of his 
inquiries 
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inquiries ſo loſt and bewildered in a crooked in- 
trigue, that they ſtill ſuſpe& an under-plot in every 
female action; and eſpecially where they ſee any 
reſemblance in the behaviour of two perſons, are 
apt to fancy it proceeds from the ſame deſign in 
both. Theſe men therefore bear hard upon the 
ſuſpected party, purſue her cloſe through all her 
turnings and windings, and are too well ac- 
quainted with the chace, to be flung off by any 
falſe ſteps or doubles : Beſides, their acquaint» 
ance and converſation has lain wholly 


the vicious part of womankind, and therefore 


it is no wonder they cenſure all alike, and look 
upon the whole Sex as a ſpecies of impoſtors, 
But if, notwithſtanding their private experience, 
they can get over theſe prejudices, and entertain 
a favourable opinion of ſome women ; yet their 
own looſe defires will ſtir up new ſuſpicions 
from another fide, and make them believe all 
men ſubje& to the ſame inclinations with theme 
ſelves. | 

Whether theſe or other motives are moſt pre- 
dominant, we learn from the modern hiſtories 
of America, as well as from our own experience 
in this part of the world, that Jealouſy is no 
northern paſſion, but rages moſt in thoſe na- 
tions that lie neareſt the influence of the ſun, 


It is a misfortune for a woman to be born be- 


tween the Tropics; for there lie the hotteſt re- 
gions of Jealouſy, which as you come northward 
cools all along with the climate, until you ſcarce 
meet with any thing like it in the Polar circle. 
Our own nation is very temperately ſituated in 
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this reſpect; and if we meet with ſome few 
diſordered with the violence of this paſſion, they 
are not the proper growth of our country, but 
are many degrees nearer the ſun in their con- 
ſtitutions than in their climate. 

After this frightful account of Jealouſy, and 
the ns who are moſt ſubject to it, it will 
be but fair to ſhew by what means the paſſion 
may be beſt allayed, and thoſe who are poſſeſſed 
with it ſet at eaſe. Other faults indeed are not 
under the wife's juriſdiction, and ſhould, if poſ- 
fible, eſcape her obſervation ; but Jealouſy calls 
= her particularly for its cure, and deſerves 

her art and application in the attempt: Be- 
ſides, ſhe has this for her encouragement, that 


her endeavours will be always pleaſing, and that 


ſhe will ſtill find the affection of her huſband riſing 
towards her in proportion as his doubts and 
ſuſpicions vaniſh ; for, as we have ſeen all along, 
there is ſo great a mixture of Love in Jealouty 
as is well worth the ſeparating. But this ſhall 
be the ſubject of another Paper. . 
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Credula res amor eſt Ovid. Met. I. 7. v. 826. 
The man, who loves, is eaſy of belief. 


% 


Aving in my yeſterday's Paper diſcovered 
1 the nature of Jealouſy, and pointed out 
the perſons who are moſt ſubject to it, I muſt 
here apply myſelf to my fair correſpondents, 
who deſire to live well with a jealous huſband, 
and to eaſe his mind of its unjuſt ſuſpicions. 
The firſt rule I ſhall propoſe to be obſerved 
is, that you never ſeem to diſlike in another 
what the jealous man is himſelf guilty of, or 
to admire any thing in which he Pimfelf does 
not excel. A jealous man is very quick in his 
applications, he knows how to find a double ed 
in an invective, and to draw a fatire on himſelf 
out of a panegyric on another. He does not 
trouble himſelf to conſider the perſon, but to 
direct the character; and is ſecretly pleaſed or 
confounded as he finds more or leſs of himſelf 
in it. The commendation of any thing in an- 
other ſtirs up his Jealouſy, as it ſhews you have 
1 value for others beſides himſelf ; but the com- 
mendation of that, which he himſelf wants, in- 
flames him more, as it ſhews that in ſome ref 
you prefer others before him. Jealouſy is admi- 
rably deſcribed in this view by Horace in his 
Ode to Tydia. | Juum 
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Quum tu, lydia, Telephi 


Cervicem roſeam, & cerea Telephi 
Laudas brachia, Va meum 
Fervens difficili bile tumet jecur : 
Tunc nec mens mihi, nec color 
Certa ſede manet;, humor & in genas 
Furtim labitur, arguens 
Quam lentis penitits macerer ignibus. Od, 13.1. 1. 


When Telephus his youthful charms, 
His roſy. neck and winding arms, 
With endleſs rapture you recite, 
And in the pleaſing name delight; 
My heart, inflam'd by jealous heats, 
With numberleſs reſentments beats; 
From my pale cheek the colour flies, 
And all the man within me dies : 

By turns my hidden grief appears 

In riſing ſighs and falling tears, 
That ſhew too well the warm deſires, 
The filent, flow, conſuming fires, 
Which on my inmoſt vitals prey, 
And melt my very ſoul away. 


The jealous man is not indeed angry if you 
diſlike another: but if you find thoſe faults 
which are to be found in his own character, 

u diſcover not only your diſlike of another, 
but of himſelf. In ſhort, he is fo defirous of 
engroſſing all your love, that he is grieved at 
the want of any charm, which he believes has 

wer to raiſe it; and if he finds by your cenſures 
on others, that he is not ſo agreeable in your 
opinion as he might be, he naturally concludes 
you could love him better if he had other qua- 
lifications, and that by conſequence your aſſoc. 

| | tion 
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tion does —— it ought. 
If therefore his temper be grave or ſullen, you 
muſt not be too much pleaſed with a jeſt; or | 
tranſported with any thing that is gay and divert- 
ing. If his beauty be none of the beſt, you 
muſt be a orofeſied admirer of prudence, or 
any other > he is maſter of, or at leaſt 
vain enough to think he is. 

In the next place, you muſt be ſure to be free 
and open in your converſation with him, and to 
let in light upon your actions, to unravel all 
your. deſigns, and diſcover every ſecret however 
trifling or indifferent. A jealous huſband has 
a particular averſion to winks and whiſpers, 
and if he does not ſee to the bottom of every 
thing, will be ſure to go beyond it in his fears 
and ſuſpicions, He will always expect to be 
your chief confident, and where he finds him- 
ſelf kept out of a ſecret, will believe there is 
more in it- than there ſhould be. And here it 
is of great concern, that you preſerve the cha- 
rater of your ſincerity uniform and of a piece: 
for if he once finds a falſe gloſs put upon any 
ſingle action, he quickly ſuſpects all the reſt; 
his working imagination immediately takes a falſe 
hint, and runs off with it into ſeveral remote 
conſequences, until he has proved very — 
in working out his own miſe 

If both theſe methods fail, the beſt way will 
be to let him ſee you are much caſt 4 and 
afflicted for the ill opinion he entertains of you, 
and the diſquietudes he himſelf ſuffers for your 
fake, There are many who take a kind of 

barbarous 
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barbarous pleaſure in the Jealouſy of thoſe who 
love them, that inſult over an aking heart, and 
triumph in their charms which are able to 
exite ſo much uneaſineſs. 


Araeat ipſa licet, tormentis gaudet amantis. 
Juv. Sat. 6. v. 208. 


Though equal pains her peace of mind deſtroy, 
A Lover's torments give her ſpiteful joy. 


But theſe often carry the humour fo far, until 
their affected coldneſs and indifterence quite kills 
all the fondneſs of a Lover, and are then ſure 
to meet in their turn with all the contempt 
and ſcorn that is due to ſo inſolent a behaviour. 
On the contrary, it is very probable a melan- 
choly, dejected carriage, the uſual effects of 
injured innocence, way ſoften the jealous huſ- 
band into pity, make him ſenſible of the wrong 
he does you, and work out of his mind all thoſe 
fears and ſuſpicions that make you both unhappy, 
At leaſt it will have this good effect, that he 
will keep his Jealouſy to himſelf, and repine in 
private, either becauſe he is ſenſible it is a weak- 
neſs, and will therefore hide it from your know- 
ledge, or becauſe he will be apt to fear ſome 
ill effect it may produce, in cooling your love 
towards him, or diverting it to another. 

There, is ſtill another ſecret that can never 
fail, if you can once get it believed, and which 
is often practiſed by women of greater cunning 
than virtue: This is to change ſides for a while 
with the jealous man, and to turn his own paſ- 

ion 
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ſion upon himſelf; to take ſome occaſion of 


growing jealous of him, and to follow the ex- 
ample — himſelf hath ſet you. This counter- 
feited Jealouſy will bring him a great deal of 
pleaſure, if he thinks it real; for he knows 
experimentally how much love goes along with 
this paſſion, and will beſides feel ſomething like 
the ſatisfaction of a revenge, in ſeeing you un- 
dergo all his own tortures. But this, indeed, 
is an artifice ſo difficult, and at the ſame time 
ſo diſingenuous, that it ought never to be put in 
practice, but by ſuch as have ſkill enough to 
cover the deceit, and innocence to render it 
excuſable. 

I ſhall conclude this eſſay with the ſtory of 
Herod and Mariamne, as I have collected it out 
of Joſepbhus; which may ſerve almoſt as an ex- 
ample to whatever can be ſaid on this ſubject. 

Mariamne had all the charms that beauty, 
birth, wit and youth could give a woman, and 
Herod all the love that ſuch charms are able to 
raiſe in a warm and amorous diſpoſition, In the 
midſt of this his fondneſs for Mariamne, he put 
her brother to death, as he did her father not 
many years after. The barbarity of the action 
was repreſented to Mark Antony, who immedi- 
ately ſummoned Hered into Egypt, to anſwer for 
the crime that was there laid to his charge. Herod 


attributed the ſummons to Antonys defire of 


Mariamne, whom therefore, before his departure, 
he gave into the cuſtody of his uncle Joſeph, 
with private orders to put her to death, if any 
ſuch violence was offered to himſelf, This 
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oſeph was much delighted with Mariamne's 
— and PO, with all his art 
and rhetoric, to ſet out the exceſs of Herod's 
paſſion for her; but when he ſtill found her 
cold and incredulous, he inconſiderately told her, 
as a certain inſtance of her Lord's affection, the 
private orders he had left behind him, which 
plainly ſhewed, according to Joſeph's interpre- 
tation, that he could neither live nor die without 
her. This barbarous inſtance of a wild unrea- 
ſonable paſſion quite put out for a time, thoſe little 
remains of affection ſhe had ſtill for her Lord: 
Her thoughts were ſo wholly taken up with the 
cruelty of his orders, that ſhe could not con- 
fider the kindneſs that produced them, and there- 
fore repreſented him in her imagination, rather 
under the frightful idea of a Murderer han a 
Lover. Herod was at length acquitted and diſ- 
miſſed by Mark Antony, when his ſoul was all 
in flames for his Mariamne; but before their 
meeting, he was not a little alarmed at the re- 
rt he had heard of his uncle's converſation and 
familiarity with her in his abſence. This there- 
fore was the firſt diſcourſe he entertained her 
with, in which ſhe found it no eaſy matter to 
quiet his ſuſpicions. But at laſt he appeared fo 


well ſatisfied of her innocence, that from re- 


proaches and wranglings he fell to tears and 
embraces. Both of them wept very tenderly at 
their reconciliation, and Herod poured out his 
whole foul to her in the warmeſt proteſtations of 
love and conſtancy ; when amidſt all his fighs 
and languiſhings ſhe aſked him, whether the 


private 
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ivate orders he left with his uncle Joſeph were 
an inſtance of ſuch an inflamed affection. The 
jealous King was immediately rouſed at fo un- 
expected a queſtion, and concluded his uncle 
muſt have been too familiar with her, before 
he would have diſcovered ſuch a ſecret. In ſhort, 
he put his uncle to death, and very difficultly 
prevailed upon himſelf to ſpare Mariamne. 
After this he was forced on a ſecond jou 
into Egypt, when he committed his Lady to the 
care of Sobemus, with the fame private orders 
he had, before given his uncle, if any miſchief 
befel himſelf. In the mean while Mariamne 
ſo won upon Sobemus by her preſents and obliging 
converſation, that ſhe drew all the ſecret from 
him, with which Herod had intruſted him; fo 
that after his return, when he flew to her with 
all the tranſports of joy and love, the received 
him coldly with fighs and tears, and all the 
marks of indifference and, averſion. This re- 
ception ſo ſtirred up his indignation, that he had 
certainly ſlain her with his own hands, had not he 
teared he himſelf ſhould have become the 
ſufferer by it. It was not long after this, when 
he had another violent return of love upon him ; 
Mariamne was therefore ſent for to him, whom 
he endeavoured to ſoften and reconcile with all 
poſſible conjugal careſſes and endearments; but 
the declined his embraces, and anſwered all his 
fondneſs with bitter invectives for the death of 
her father and her brother. This behaviour ſo 
incenſed Herod, that he very hardly refrained from 
ſtriking her; when in the heat of their ow 
ere 
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there came in a witneſs, ſuborned by ſome of 
Mariamne's enemies, who accuſed her to the 
King of a deſign to poiſon him. Herod was 
now prepared to hear any thing in her prejudice, 
and immediately ordered her ſervant -to. be 
ſtretched upon the rack; who in the extremity 
of his tortures confeſt, that his miſtreſs's averſion 
to the King aroſe from ſomething Sabemus had 
told her; but as for any deſign of poiſoning, he 
utterly diſowned the leaſt knowledge of it. This 
confeſſion quickly proved fatal to Sohemus, who 
now lay under the ſame ſuſpicions and ſentence 
that Joſeph had before him on the like occaſion. 
Nor would Herod reſt here; but accuſed her 
with great vehemence of a deſign upon his life, 
and by his authority with the Judges had her 
publickly condemned and executed. Herod ſoon 
after her death grew melancholy and dejected, 
retiring from the public adminiſtration of affairs 
into a ſolitary foreſt, and there abandoning 
himſelf to all the black conſiderations, which 
naturally ariſe from a paſſion made up of love, 
remorſe, pity and deſpair. He uſed to rave for 
his Mariamne, and to call upon her in his dif- 
tracted fits; and in all probability would ſoon 
have followed her, had not his thoughts been 
ſeaſonably called off from fo fad an object by 
public ſtorms, which at that time very nearly 
threatened him. | L 
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Non ſolum ſcientia, que eft remota d Juftitia, callidites | 


potius quam ſapientia eft appellanda; verim etiam 
animus paratus ad periculum, fi ſud cupiditate, non 
ulilitate communi, impellitur, audaciæ potiùs nomen 
habeat,. quam fortitudini· Plato apud Tull. 
As knowledge, without juſtice, ought to be called 
cunning, rather than wiſdom; ſo a mind prepared 
to meet danger, if excited by its own eagerneſs, 
and not the public good, deſerves the name of 
audacity, rather than of courage. | 


HERE can be no greater injury to human 
ſociety, than that good talents among men 
ſhould be held honourable to thoſe who are en- 
dowed with them, without any regard how they 
are applied. The gifts of nature and accom- 
pliſhments of art are valuable, but as they are 
exerted in the intereſts of virtue, or governed 
by the rules of honour. We ought to abſtract our 
minds from the obſervation of an excellence in 
thoſe we converſe with, until we have taken ſome 
notice, or received ſome good information of the 
diſpoſition of their minds; otherwiſe the beauty 
of their perſons, or the charms of their wit, 
may make us fond of thoſe whom our reaſon 
and judgment will tell us we ought to abhor. 
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When we ſuffer ourſelves to be thus carried 
away by mere beauty, or mere wit, Onmi- 
amante, with all her vice, will bear away as 
much of our good-will as the moſt innocent 
virgin or diſcreet matron ; and there cannot be 
a more abject ſlavery in this world, than to dote 
upon what we think we aught to condemn; 
Yet this muſt be our condition in all the parts 
of life, if we ſuffer ourſelves to approve any 
thing but what tends to the promotion of what 
is good and honourable. If we would take true 
=_ with ourſelves to conſider all things by the 
ight of reaſon and juſtice, though a man were 
in the height of youth and amorous inclinations, 
he would look upon a Coquette with the ſame 
contempt or indifference as he would upon a 
Coxcomb : The wanton carriage in a woman 
would diſappoint her of the admiration which 
ſhe aims at; and the vain dreſs or diſcourſe of 
a man would deſtroy the comelineſs of his ſhape, 
or goodneſs of his underſtanding. I ſay the 
goodneſs of his underſtanding, for it is no leſs 
common to fee men of Senſe commence Cox- 
combs, than beautiful women to become im- 
modeſt. When this happens in either, the 
favour we are naturally inclined to give to the 
good qualities they have from nature ſhould 
abate in proportion. But however juſt it is to 
meaſure the value of men by the application of 
their talents, and not by the eminence of thoſe 
qualities abſtracted from their uſe; I fay, how- 
ever juſt ſuch a way of judging is, in all ages 
as well as this, the contrary has prevailed * 

as 
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the generality .of mankind. How many lewd 
devices have been preſerved from one age to 
another, which had periſhed as ſoon as they 
were made, if Painters and Sculptors had been 
eſteemed as much for the ſe as the execu- 
tion of their deſigns ? Modeſt and well-governed 
imaginations have by this means loft the repre- 
ſentations of ten thouſand charming portraitures, 
filled with images of innate truth, generous zeal, 
courageous faith, and tender humanity ; inſtead 
of which, ſatyrs, furies, and monfters are recom- 

mended by thoſe arts to a ſhameful eternity. 
The unjuſt application of laudable talents, is 
tolerated, in the general opinion of men, not 
only in ſuch caſes as are here mentioned, but 
alſo in matters, which concern ordinary life. If 
a Lawyer were to be eſteemed only as he uſes 
his parts in contending for juſtice, and were 
immediately deſpicable when he appeared in 2 
cauſe which he could not but know was an un- 
juſt one, how honourable would his character 
be? And how honourable is it in ſuch among 
us, who follow the profeſſion no otherwiſe, 
than as labouring to protect the injured, to ſub- 
due the oppreſſor, to impriſon the careleſs debtor, 
and do right to the painful artificer? But many 
of this excellent character are overlooked by 
the greater number; who affect covering a weak 
place in a client's title, diverting the courſe of 
an inquiry, or finding a ſkilful refuge to palliate 
a falſhood : Yet it is ſtill called eloquence in the 
latter, though thus unjuſtly employed : But .re- 
ſolution in an aſſaſſin — to reaſon quite 
2 as 
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as laudable, as knowledge and wiſdom exerciſed 
in the defence of an ill cauſe. * 

Were the intention ſtedfaſtly conſidered, as 
the meaſure of approbation, all falſhood would 
ſoon be out of countenance: and an addreſs in 
impoſing upon mankind, would be as contemp- 
tible in one ſtate of life as another. A couple 
of Courtiers making profeſſions of eſteem, would 
make the ſame figure after breach of promiſe, 
as two Knights of the Poſt convicted of perjury. 
But converſation is fallen ſo low in point of 
morality, that as they ſay in a bargain, Let 
the buyer look to it; fo in friendſhip, He is 
the man in danger who is moſt apt to believe: 
He is the more likely to ſuffer in the commerce, 
who begins with the obligation of being the more 
ready to enter into it. 

But thoſe men only are truly great, who place 
their ambition rather in acquiring to themſelves 
the conſcience of worthy enterprizes, than in the 
proſpect of glory which attends them. Theſe 
exalted ſpirits would rather be ſecretly the authors 
of events which are ſerviceable to mankind, than, 
without being ſuch, to have the public fame of 
it. Where therefore an eminent merit is robbed 
by artifice or detraction, it does but increaſe by 
ſuch endeavours of its enemies: The impotent 
pains which are taken to ſully it, or diffuſe it 
among a crowd to the injury of a ſingle perſon, 
will naturally produce the contrary effect; the 
fire will blaze out, and burn up all that attempt 
to ſmother what they cannot extinguiſh, 
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There is but one thing neceſſary to keep the 
poſſeſſion of true glory, which is, to hear- the 
oppoſers of it with patience, and preſerve. the 
virtue by which it was acquired. When a man 


is throughly perſuaded that he ought neither to 


admire, wiſh for, or purſue any thing but what 
is exactly his duty, it is not in the power of ſea- 
ſons, perſons or accidents, to diminiſh his value. 
He only is a great man who can neglect the ap- 
plauſe of the multitude, and enjoy himſelf inde- 
ndent of its favour. This is indeed an arduous 
taſk ; but it ſhould comfort a glorious ſpirit that 
it is the higheſt ſtep to which human nature can 
arrive. Triumph, applauſe, acclamation, are 
dear to the mind of man; but it is ſtill a more 
exquiſite delight to fay to yourſelf, you have done 
well, than to hear the whole human race pro- 
nounce you glorious, except you yourſelf can 
join with them in your own reflexions. A mind 
thus equal and uniform may be deſerted by little 
faſhionable admirers and followers, but will ever 
be had in reverence by Souls like itſelf. The 
Branches 'of the oak endure all the ſeaſons of 
the year, though its leaves fall off in autumn; 
and theſe too will be reſtored with the returnin 
ſpring. | 1 b 
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Remove fera monſtra, tuægue 
Saxifices vultus, quecungue ea, tolle Meduſe. 

Ovid. Met. I. 5. v. 216. 
Remove that horrid monſter, and take hence 
Meduſa's petrifying countenance. 


Na late Paper, I mentioned the project of an 
ingenious Author, for the erecting of ſeveral 


craft prizes to be contended for by our 
Britiſh Artifans, and the influence they might 
have towards the improvement of our ſeveral 
manufactures. I have ſince that been very 
much ſurpriſed by the following advertiſement 
vrhich J find in the Po/f-Boy of the 11th inſtant, 
and again repeated in the Po-Bey of the 1 5th. 


On the gth of Oober next will be run for 
© upon Coleſtill-heath in Warwickſtare, a plate of 
* 6 guineas value, 3 heats, by any Horſe, Mare 
© or Gelding that hath not won above the value 
© of 51. the winning horſe to be fold for 101. 
© To carry 10 ſtone weight, if 14 hands high; 
* if above or under, to carry or be allowed weight 
for inches, and to be entered Friday the 5th 
at the San in Coleſhill, before A in the 
* evening. 
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Alſo a plate of leſs value to be run for by 
© Aſſes. The fame day a gold ring to be Grinned 
© for by men. 


The firſt of theſe diverſions that is to be ex- 
hibited by the 100. Race-horſes, may probably 
have its uſe; but the two laſt, in  kich the 
Aſſes and Men are concerned, ſeem to me alto- 
gether extraordinary and unaccountable. Why 
they ſhould keep Running-afſes at Colgſbill, or 
how making mouths turns to account in Var- 
wickſhire, more than in any other parts of Eng- 
land, I cannot comprehend. I have looked over 
all the Olympic Games, and do not find any. 
thing in them like an Aſs-race, or a match at 
Grinning. However it be, I am informed that 
ſeveral Aſſes are now kept in body-clothes, and 
ſweated every morning upon the heath, and that 
all the country-fellows within ten miles of the 
SToan, grin an hour or two in their glaſſes every 
morning, in order to qualify themſelves for- the 
th of October. The prize, which is 2 
to be Grinned for, has raiſed ſuch an ambiti 
among the common- people of out- grinning one 
another, that many very diſcerning perſons are 
afraid it ſhould ſpoil moſt of the in the 
county; and that a Warwickſhire man will be 
known by his Grin, as Roman-catholics im- 

agine a Kentiſh man is by his Tail. The gold 
| ring, which is made the prize of Deformity, is 


juſt the reverſe of the golden apple that PI 

| tormerly made the prize of Beauty, and = 
ö carry for its poeſy the old motto inverted. 
C 4 Datu 
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Detur letriori. 


Or to accom mode it to the capacity of the 
combatants. 


The ſrightfull'ſt Grinner 
Be the winner. . 


In the mean while I would adviſe a Dutch 
Painter to be preſent at this great controverſy of 
faces, in order to make a colleCtion of the moſt re- 
markable Grins that ſhall be there exhibited. 

| I muſt not here omit an account which I 
lately received of one of theſe Grinning- matches 
from a Gentleman, who, upon reading the above- 
mentioned advertiſement, entertained a Coffee- 
houſe with the following narrative. . Upon the 
taking of Namur, amidſt other public rejoicings 
made on that occaſion, there was a gold ring 
given by a Whig Juſtice of the Peace to be 
Grinned for. The firſt competitor that entered 
the liſts, was a black ſwarthy Frenchman, who 
accidentally paſſed that way, and being a man 
naturally of a withered look, and hard features, 
promiſed himſelf good ſucceſs. He was placed 
upon a table in the great point of view, and 
looking upon the company like Millions Death, 


Grinn'd horribly a ghaſtly ſmile 


His muſcles were ſo drawn together on each 
ſide of his face, that he ſhewed twenty teeth 
at a Grin, and put the country in ſome pain, 

a foreigner ſhould carry away the * 
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of the day ; but upon a farther trial they found 


he was maſter only of the merry Grin. 
Th: next that mounted the table was a male- 
content in thoſe days, and a great maſter in the 


whole art of Grinning, but particularly excelled 
in the angry Grin. He did his part ſo well, 


that he is ſaid to have made half a dozen women 
miſcarry ; but the Juſtice being appriſed by one 
who ſtood near him, that the fellow who grinned 
in his face was a Jacobite, and being unwilling 
that a diſaffected perſon ſhould win the gold 
ring, and be looked upon as the beſt Grinner in 
the country, he ordered the oaths to be tendered 
unto him upon his quitting the table, which 
the Grinner - refuſing, he was ſet aſide as an 
unqualified perſon. There were ſeveral other 
groteſque figures that preſented themſelves, which 
it would be too tedious to deſcribe. I muſt 
not however omit a Ploughman, who lived 
in the farther part of the country, and being 
very lucky in a pair of long lanthorn-jaws, 
wrung his face into ſuch an hideous grimace, 
that every feature of it appeared under a dif- 
ferent diſtortion. The whole company ſtood 
aſtoniſhed at ſuch a complicated Grin, and 
were ready to aſſign the prize to him, had it 
not been proved by one of his antagoniſts, 
he had practiſed with verjuice for ſome days 
before, and had a crab feund upon him at 
very time of Grinning; upon which the beſt 


judges of Grinning declared it as their opinion, 
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Grinner, and therefore ordered him to be ſet. 
aſide as a cheat. | 

The prize, it ſeems, fell at length 
Cobler, Giles Gorgon by name, who produced 


| ſeveral new Grins of his own invention, having 


been uſed to cut faces for many years together 


every human feature out of his countenance, at 
the ſecond he became the face of a ſpout, at 
the third a baboon, at the faurth the head of a 
baſs-viol, and at the fifth a pair of nut-crackers, 
The whole aſſembly wondered at his accom- 
pliſhments, and beſtowed the Ring on him 
unanimouſly ; but, what he eſteemed more 
than all the reſt, a country-wench, whom he 
had wooed in vain for above. five years before, 
was ſo charmed with his Grins, and the a 
plauſes which he received on all ſides, that ihe 
married him the week following, and to this 
day wears the prize upon her finger, the Cobler 
having made uſe of it as his wedding-ring. 
This Paper might perhaps ſeem very imper- 
tinent, if it ſerious in the concluſion. I 
would eſs leave it to the conſideration 
of thoſe who are the patrons of this monſtrous 
trial of ſkill, whether or no they are not guilty, 
in meaſure, of an affront to their ſpecies, 
in treating after this manner the * human face 
divine, and turning that part of us, which 
has ſo great an image impreſſed upon it, into 
the image of a monkey ; whether the raifing 
ſuch filly competitions among the ignorant, pro- 
poling prizes for ſuch uſeleſs „* 
vg 
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| Hee memini s vilduw frofre contendere T byr/mm. 
| Virg. Eel. 7. v. 6% 
| Theſe rhymes I did to memory commend, 
When gar e Thyr/zs did in vain contend. 

DavpDpazNn. 


well repreſented in the edition of the hone 
ag rm water" in the old Roman fable. 
It is often the caſe © lefler confedorate ſtates 


the eaſe of the landed — 
Great Britain: The Trader is ſed * the pro- 


E 
heads with ſuck 
inſpiring them with fuch 


duct of the land, and the landed man cannot 


be clothed but by che {kill of the * mann 

and yet thoſe intereſts are ever jarring. 
We had laſt winter an inſtance of this x 
1 in Su ROGER BY . 
ir 
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Sir ANDREW FREEPORT, between whom 
there is generally a conſtant, though friendly, 
oppoſition of opinions. It happened that one 
of the company, in an hiſtorical diſcourſe, was 
obſerving, that Carthaginian faith was a pro- 
verbial phraſe to intimate breach of leagues. 
Sir RoGER faid it could hardly be otherwiſe: 
That the Carthaginians were the greateſt traders 
in the world; and as gain is the chief end 
of ſuch a people, they never purſue any other : 
The means to it are never regarded ; they will, 
if it comes eaſily, get money honeſtly ; but if 
not, they will not ſcruple to attain it by fraud 
or cozenage: And indeed, what is the whole 
buſineſs of the Trader's accompt, but to over- 
reach him who truſts to his memory ? But 
were that not ſo, what can there great and 
noble be expected from him whoſe attention 
is for ever fixed upon balancing his books, 
and watching over his expences ? And at beſt, 
let frugality and parſimony be the virtues of 
the Merchant, how much is his punctual dealing 
below a Gentleman's charity to the poor, or 
hoſpitality among his neighbours ? | 
' . CAPTAIN SENTRY obſerved Sir ANDREW 
very diligent in hearing Sir Rod ER, and had 
a mind to turn the diſcourſe, by taking notice 
in general, from the higheſt to the loweſt/ parts 
of human ſociety, there was a ſecret, though 
unjuſt, way among men, of indulging the feeds 
of ill- nature and envy, by comparing their own 
ſtate of life to that of another, and grudging 
the approach of their neighbour to their. own 
happineſs ; 
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appineſs; and on the other ſide, he, who is 
e leſs at his eaſe, repines at the other, who, 
e thinks, has unjuſtly the advantage over him. 
hus the civil and military liſts look upon each 
dther with much ill- nature; the Soldier repines 
xt the Courtier's power, and the Courtier rallies 
he Soldier's honour; or; to come to lower 
nſtances, the private men in the horſe and 
dot of an army, the carmen and coachmen 
n the city ſtreets, -mutually look upon each 
other with ill-will, when they are in competi- 
ion for quarters or the way, in their reſpottive 


notions. 


ANDREW: You may attempt to turn the 
liſcourſe if you think fit; but I muſt how- 
ver have a word or two with Sir Ro G E R, 
ho, I ſee, thinks he has paid me off, and 
deen very ſevere upon the Merchant. I ſhall 
ot, continued he, at this time remind Sir 
ROGER of the great and noble monuments 
pf charity and public ſpirit, which have been 
rected by Merchants ſince the reformation, but 
t preſent content myſelf with what he allows 
s, parſimony and frugality. If it were con- 
iſtent with the quality of ſo ancient a Baronet 
s Sir Ro G ER, han an accompt, or mea- 
ure things by the moſt infallible way, that of 
umbers, he would prefer our parſimony to 
is hoſpitality. If to drink ſo many hogſheads 


rr 


to be hoſpitable, we do not contend for 
he fame of that virtue ; but it would be worth 
hile to conſider, whether ſo many artificers 

| at 
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It is very well, good Captain, interrupted Sir 
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Ro ER“s . are — men more Agel 
I believe the families of the artificers will 
thank me, more than the houthold e 
ſhall Sir Roc R. Sir Roo R gives to 
his men, but I place mine above the neceſfity 
or obligation of my bounty. I am in very 
little pain for the Roman proverb upon the 
Cartbaginian Traders; the Romans were their 
profeſſed enemies: I am only ſorry no Car- 
thaginian hiſtories have come to our hands; 
* might have been taught perhaps by them 
— againſt the Roman generoſity, 
ghting for and beſtowing other people's 
— Bat ſince Sir Ro GE R has taken oc- 
caſion from an old proverb to be out of hu- 
mour with Merchants, it ſhould be no offence 
to offer one not quite ſo old in their defence. 
When a man happens to break in Holland, 
ſay of him that he has not kept true 
accounts. This phraſe, perhaps, among us, 
would appear a foft or humorous way of ſpeak- 
ing, but with that exact nation it bears the 
higheſt reproach ; for a man to be miſtaken 
in the calculation of his expence, in his ability 
to anſwer future demands, or to be impertinently 


fanguine in putting his credit to too ad- 
— — — of as much — as 
with gayer nations to be failing in courage or 

common hon 
Numbers are fo much the meaſure of every 
thing that is valuable, that it is not poſſible to 
demonſtrate 
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demonſtrate the ſucceſs of any action, or the 
dence of any ing without them. 
ſay this in anfwer to what Sir RoGER is 
to ſay, that little that is truly noble can 
expected from one who is ever poring on 
his caſh-book, or balancing his accompts. 


When I have my returns from abroad, I can 


tell to à ſhilling, by the help of numbers, 
the profit or loſs by my adventure ; but I 
ought alſo to be able to thew that I had tea- 
ſon for making it, either from own ex- 
perience, or that of other 


ſufficient to anſwer my ex and hazard ; 
and this is never to be done without the ſkill 
of numbers. For inftance, if I am to trade to 
Turkey, I ought beforehand to know the de- 
mand of 00 manufactures there, as well as 
of their ſilks in England, and the cuſtomary 
rices that are given for both in each country. 
ought to have. a clear knowledge of theſe 
matters beforehand, that I may preſume upon 
ſufficient returns to anſwer the charge of the 
cargo I have fitted out, the freight and affur- 


ance out and home, the cuſtoms to the Queen, 


and the intereſt of my own money, and beſides 
all theſe ex 


ces a reaſonable profit to 
ſelf. Now — is there of ndl in tn 
fkill? What has the Merchant done, that he 
ſhould be fo little in the good graces of Sir 
ROGER“? He throws down no man's in- 
cloſures, and tramples no man's corn; 
he takes nothing from the induſtrious — 


people, or from a 
reaſonable preſumption that my returns will be 


3 
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he the man for his work ; he' com- 
3 his pe fit with mankind; by the 
preparation of his cargo, and the manufacture 
of his returns, he furniſhes employment and 
ſubſiſtence to greater numbers than the richeſt 
Nobleman; and even the Nobleman is obliged 
to him for finding out foreign markets for 
the produce of his eſtate, and for making a 
great addition to his rents; and yet it is 
certain, that none of all cheſe things could be 
done by him without the exerciſe of his {kill 
in numbers. | 
This is the oeconomy of the Merchant; 

and the conduct of the Gentleman muſt be 
the ſame, unleſs by ſcorning to be the Stew. 
ard, he reſolves the Steward ſhall be the Gen- 
tleman. The Gentleman, no more than the 
Merchant, is able, without the help of num- 
bers, to account for the ſucceſs of any action, 
or the prudence of any adventure. If, for 
inſtance, the Chace is his whole adventure, his 
only returns muſt be the Stag's horns in the 
great hall, and the Fox's noſe upon the ſtable- 
door. Without doubt Sir Ro GER knows the 
full value of theſe returns; and if beforehand 
he had computed the charges of the chace, a 
Gentleman of his diſcretion would certainly 
have hanged up all his dogs, he would never 


have brought back ſo many fine horſes to the 


kennel, he would never have gone fo often, 
like a blaſt, over fields of corn. If ſuch too 
had been the conduct of all his anceſtors, he 
might truly have boaſted at this day that the 


antiquity 
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antiquity of his family had never been ſullied 
by a trade; a Merchant had never -been per- 
mitted with his whole eſtate to a 
room for his picture in the gallery of the 
CovERLE VS, or to claim his deſcent from 
the Maid of Honour. But it is very ha 
for Sir RoGER that the Merchant paid 
dear for his ambition. It is the misfortune of 
many other Gentlemen to turn out of the 
ſeats of their anceſtors, to make way for ſuch 
new maſters as have been more exact in 
their accompts than themſelves ; and certainly 
he deſerves the eſtate a great deal better, who 
has it by his induſtry, thin he who has 
loſt it by his negligence, T 
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Mt, 


nn. 


Proximus a tefis ignis defenditur ægrè :— 
| Ovid. Rem. Am. v. 625- 


To ſave your houſe from neighb'ring fire r hard. 

AT E- 

Shall this day entertain my readers with 

two or three Letters I have received from 

my correſpondents : The firſt diſcovers to me 

a ſpecies of Females which have hitherto eſcaped 
my notice, and is as follows. 
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Mr. SPECTATOR; - | 
Am a young Gentleman of a competent 
fortune, and a ſufficient taſte of 47 

to fpend five or fix hours eve very 

wee atnong thy books. That I might 
have nothing to divert me from my ſtudies, 
and to avoid the noiſes of coaches and chair- 
men, I Have taken lodgings in a very narrow 
ſtreet not far from Whitehall; but it is my 
misfortune to be fo poſted, that my lodgings 
are directly oppoſite to thoſe of a Jezebel. 

You ate to know, Sir, that a Yezebet (6 

called by the neighbourhood froth difplaying 

her pernicious chartris at her window) ap- 
pears conſtantly drefſed at her faſh, and has 

a thouſand little tricks and fooleries to attract 

the eyes of all the idle young fellows in the 

neighbourhood. I have ſeen more than fix 
perſons at once from their ſeveral windows 
obſerving the * I am now complaining 
of. I at firſt looked on her myſelf with the 

higheſt contempt, could divert myſelf with 
her airs for half an hour, and afterwards take 
up my P/utorch with great tranquillity of mind; 
but Was a little vexed to find that in leſs than 

a month ſhe had conſiderably ſtolen upon my 


time, ſo that I reſolved to look at her no more. 


But the TFezebe/, who, as I ſuppoſe, might 


think it a diminution to her honour, to have 
the number of her gazers leſſened, reſolved 
not to part with me fo, and began to play ſo 
many new tricks at her window, that it 

was 
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vas impoſſible for me to forbear obſerving 
© her, I verily believe ſhe herſelf to the 
* expence of a new wax- on purpoſe to 
* plague me; ſhe uſed to dandle and play with 
© this figure as impertinently as if it been 
© a real child: Sometimes ſhe would let fall 
* a glove or a pin-cuſhion in the ſtreet, and 
© ſhut or open her caſement three or four times 


© in a minute. When I had almoſt weaned 
* myſelf from this, ſhe came in her ſhift-ſleeves, ' 


* and drefſed at the window. I had no 
* left but to let down my curtains, which 
* ſubmitted to though it conſiderably darkened 
* my room, and was pleaſed to think that I 
had at laſt got the of her; but was 
* furprized the next morning to hear her talkin 
* out of her window quite croſs the ſtreet, wi 
* another woman that lodges over me: I am 
© ſince informed, that ſhe made her a viſit, 
* and got acquainted with her within three 
hours after the fall of my window-curtams.” 
* Sir, I am plagued every moment in the 
* day, one way or other, in my own chambers ; 
* and the Jezebel has the ſatisfaction to know, 
* that though I am not looking at her, I am 
* liſtening to her impertinent dialogues that paſs 
* over my head. I would immediately change 
* my lodgings, but that I think it might look 
like a plain confeſſion that I am conquered ; 
and belides this, I am told that moſt quarters 
© of the town are infeſted with theſe creatures. 
If they are fo; I am ſure it is ſuch an abuſe, 
D 2 © as 
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© as a lover of learning and filence ought to 
© take notice of. | | | 

I am, Sir, 


Yours, Kc. 


I am afraid, by ſome lines in this Letter, 
that my young ſtudent is touched with a diſ- 
temper which he hardly ſeems to dream of, 
and is too far gone in it to receive advice. Hows» 
ever, I ſhall animadvert in due time on the 
abuſe which he mentions, having myſelf ob- 
ſerved a neſt of TJezebels near the Temple, who 
make it their diverſion to draw up the eyes of 
young Templars, that at the ſame time they 
may ſee them ſtumble in an unlucky gutter 
which runs under the window. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 


: I Have lately read the concluſion of your 
* * forty-ſeventh Speculation upon Butts with 
great pleaſure, and have ever fince. . been 
throughly perſuaded that one of thoſe Gen- 
tlemen is extremely neceſſary to enliven con- 
verſation. I had an entertainment laſt week 
upon the water for a Lady to whom I make 
my addreſſes, with ſeveral of our friends. of 
both Sexes. To divert the company in ge- 
neral, and to ſhew my miſtreſs in particular 
my genius for rallery, I took one of the moft 
celebrated Butts in town along with me. It 
is with the utmoſt ſhame and confuſion that 
I muſt acquaint you with the ſequel of my 
adven- 
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adventure: As ſoon as we were got into the 
© boat, I played a ſentence or two at 1 rn 
* which I thought very ſmart, when my 

* nius, who I verily believe inſpired 2 = 
for hy, deſtruction, ſuggeſted to him Ich 2 
reply, as got all the laughter on his ſide. I 
* was daſhed on fo unexpected a turn; which 
© the Butt percei reſolved not to let me re- 
cover myſelf, ——— — rallied 
a and el me in a moſt unmerciful and barba- 


* rous manner until we came to Chelſea, I had 


© ſome ſinall ſucceſs while we were cating cheeſe- 
* cakes; but coming home, he renewed his 


* attacks with his former good-fortune, and 


© equal diverſion to the whole com y. In 
* ſhort, Sir, I muſt in cow xt I was 
never ſo handled in wy 12 to com- 
* plete my misfortune, I x4 * told that the 
* Butt, fluſhed with his late victory, has made 
* a viſit or two to the dear object o my wiſhes, 
* ſo that J am at once in danger of loſing all my 
pretenſions to wit, and my miſtreſs. into the 
* bargain. This, Sir, is a true account of my 
* preſent troubles, which-you are the more obliged 
* to aſſiſt me in, as you were yourſelf in a great 
© meaſure the cauſe of them, by OY 
to us an Inſtrument, and not EY us at 
* the ſame time how to play upon it 
I have been thinkin 2 it might not 
© be highly convenient, x all Butts ſhould wear 


© an incription affixed to ſome part of their bo- 

* dies, ſhewing on which ſide they are to be 

come at, and that if any of them are perſons 
D 3 * of 
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of unequal tempers, there ſhould be ſome me- 

* thod taken to inform the world at what time it 
js fafe to attack them, and when you had beſt 
let them alone. But, ſubmitting theſe matters 


n or r 


Jam, Sir, 
Yours, &c. 


I have, indeed, ſeen and heard of ſeveral 
young Gentlemen under the ſame misfortune 
with my preſent correſpondent, The beſt rule I 
can lay down for them to avoid the hke calami- 
ties for the future, is thropghly to conſider not 
only whether their companions are weak, but 
whether themſelves are wits. 

The following letter comes to me ben Braid) 
and being credibly informed that what it contains 


is matter of fact, I ſhall give it my reader a it 
was ſent me. 


. a; SPECTATOR, - Exeter, Sept. 7. 
OU were pleaſed in a late Speculation 


, to take notice of the inconvenience we 
lie under in the cou 1 not being able to 
keep pace with the But there is ano- 
* ther misfortune which we are ſubje& to, and 
* is no leſs grievous than the former, which 
© has hitherto eſcaped your obfervation. I mean, 


* the having things * upon us for London 
* faſhions, which were never once heard of 
* there. 

* A Lady of this place had ſome time ſince a 
* box of the neweſt ridbons ſent down by the 


* coach; 


coach: Whether it was her own malicious in- 
vention, or the wantonneſs of a London milli- 
* ner, I am nat able to inform you ; but, among 
* the reſt, there was one cherry- aloured ribbon, 
* conſiſting of about half a dozen yards, made 
© up in the figure of a ſmall head-dreſs. The 
? Area had the aſſurance to affirm, amidſt 
* a circle of female inquiſitors, who were pre- 
© ſent at the opening of the box, that this was 
* the neweſt faſhion worn at Court. Accord- 
© ingly the next Sunday we had ſeveral females, 
© who came to — with their heads dreſſed 
* wholly in ribbons, and looked like fo many 
victims ready to be ſacrificed. This is ſtill a 
* reigning mode among us. At the fame time 
* we have a ſet of Gentlemen who take the 
© liberty to appear in all publick places without 
© any buttons to their coats, which they ſupply 
with ſeveral little filver haſps, though our 
© freſheſt advices from London e no mention 
of any ſuch faſhion ; and we are ſamething (hy 
of affording matter to the button-makers for a 
* ſecond petition. 

What I would humbly propoſe to the pub- 
© lick is, that there may be a ſociety erected 
in London, to conſiſt of the moſt ſkilful per- 
© ſons of both for the inſpection of modes 

and faſhions; and that hereafter no perſon or 
* perſons ſhall preſume to appear ſingularly ha- 
: bited in any part of the country, without .a 
* teſtimonial from the aforeſaid ſociety, that 
their dreſs is anſwerable to the mode at London. 

_D4 By 
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© By this means, Sir, we ſhall know a little 
© whereabout we are. | 

If you could bring this matter to bear, you 
N * very much oblige great numbers of 
* your country friends, and among the reſt, 
X Pour very humble ſervant, 


Tack Modiſb. 


— 
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Parvula, pumilio, pi ula, tota merum ſal. 7 
x Lucr. I. 4. v. 11535. 


A little, pretty, witty, charming ſhe! 


HERE are in the following letter mat- 

ters, which I, a bachelor, cannot be 
ſuppoſed to be acquainted with ; therefore ſhall 
not pretend to explain upon it until farther con- 
ſideration, but leave the author of the Epiſtle to 
expreſs his condition his own way, | 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 
© I Do not deny but you appear in many of 
« ® your Papers to underſtand human life 
« pretty well; but there are very many things 
* which you cannot poſſibly have a true notion 
© of, in a ſingle life; theſe are ſuch as reſpect the 
£ married ſtate; otherwiſe I cannot account for 
your having overlooked a very good ſort of 


* people 
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people, which are commonly called in ſcorn the 
Hen-peckt. You are to underſtand that I am one 
of thoſe innocent mortals who ſuffer derifion 
under that word, for being governed'by the beſt 
of wives. It would be worth your conſideration 
to enter into the nature of affection itſelf, and 
tell us, according to your philoſophy, why it is 


that our Dears ſhould do what _ will with us, 
ſhall be froward, ill-natured, aſſuming, ſome- 
times whine, at others rail, then ſwoon away, 


then come to life, have the uſe of fi to 
the greateſt fluency imaginable, and then ſink 
away again, and all becauſe they fear we do 
not love them enough ; that is, the poor things 
love us ſo heartily, that they cannot think it 
poſſible we ſhould be able to love them in fo 
great a degree, which makes them take on ſo. 


I fay, Sir, a true good-natured man, whom 


rakes and libertines call Hen-peckt, ſhall fall 
into all theſe different moods with his dear Life, 
and at the fame time ſee they are wholly put on; 
and yet not be hard-hearted enough to tell the 
dear good creature that ſhe is an hypocrite. 
* This ſort of good men is very frequent in 
the populous and wealthy city of London, and 
is the true Hen-peckt man; the kind creature 
cannot break through his kindneſſes fo far as to 
come to an explanation with the tender Soul, 
and therefore goes on to comfort her when 
nothing ails her, to appeaſe her when ſhe is 
not angry, and to give her his caſh when he 
knows the does not want it; rather than be 
uneaſy for a whole month, which is computed 


by 
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© by hard-hearted men the ſpace of time which 
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o 
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A — woman takes to come to herſelf, if 
you have courage to ſtand out. 

There are indeed ſeveral other ſpecies of 
the Hen-peckt, and in 122 they are 
certainly the beſt ſubjects the Queen has; and 
for that reaſon I take e 

us above contempt. 

© 1 do not know whether I make myſelf 
underſtood in the repreſentation of an Hen- 
peckt life, but I ſhall take leave to give 1 * an 
account of myſelf, and my on ſpouſe. 
are to know that I am 7 hes no fool, *.— on 
ſeveral occaſions been tried whether I will take 
ill- uſage, and the event has been to my ad- 
vantage; and yet there is not ſuch a ſlave in 
Turkey as I am to my dear. She has a good 
ſhare of wit, and is what you call a very pretty 
agreeable woman. I pertealy doat on her, 
and my affection to her gives me all the anx- 
ities imaginable but that of Jealouſy. My 
being thus confident of her, I take, as much 
as I can judge of my heart, to be the reaſon, 
that whatever ſhe does, though it be never ſo 
much againſt my inclination, there is ſtill leſt 
ſomething in her manner that is amiable. She 
will ſometimes look at me with an aſſumed 
grandeur, and pretend to reſent that I have 
not had reſpect enough for her opinion in 
ſuch an inſtance in company. I cannot but 
ſmile at the pretty anger ſhe is in, and then ſhe 
pretends ſhe is uſed like a child. In a word, 
our great debate is, which has the ſuperiority 1 in 


point 
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int of underſtanding. She is eternally form- 
Ix ing an argument of debate ; tak very 
« ;ndolently anſwer, thou art mighty pretty. 
* To this the anſwers, all the world bt you 
think I have as much ſenſe as yourſelf. I re- 
* peat to her, indeed you are VU pon this 
© there is no patience ; ſhe will throw down any 
* thing about Her, ſtamp and pull off her head- 
* clothes, Fy, my dear, fay I; how can a wo- 
man of your ſenſe fall into ſuch an intemperate 
* rage? This is an argument which never fails. 
© Indeed, my dear, ſays the, you make me 
mad n you do, ne The re 
way you have o ng cy a 
«io. Well what have putin ber 
* into good-thumour ? Nothios, = I muſt 
* convince her of my good opinion — p_ 
* tice; and then I am to give her poſſeſſion of 
my little ready-money, — for a day and a 
© half ery eng all ſhe diſlikes, and 
* extol ing ſhe approves. I am fo ex- 
« quiſitely fond of this Darling, that I ſeldom 
* fee any of my friends, am uneaſy in all com- 
Fe url I fe her „ 
ſhe is in the becauſe ſhe ſays 
* ſhe is ſure I came fo ſoon only becauſe I think 
© her handſom. I dare not upon this occaſion 
* laugh; but though I am one of the warmeſt 
' 8 in the kingdom, I am forced to 
rail at the times, becauſe ſhe is a vident Whig. 
* Upon this we talk ks ſo long, that ſhe 
is convinced I kiſs her for her wiſdom. It 
js a common practice with me to aſk her ſome 
* queſtion 
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© queſtion concerning the conſtitution, which ſhe 
© anſwers me in general out of Harrington's 
© Oceana: Then I commend her ſtrange me- 
© mory, and her arm is immediately locked in 
mine. While I keep her in this temper ſhe 
plays before me, ſometimes dancing in the 
* midſt of the room, ſometimes ſtriking an air 
* at her ſpinnet, varying her and her 
* charms in ſuch a manner that I am in continual 
© pleaſure: She will play the fool, if I allow her 
© to be wiſe; but if ſhe ſuſpects I like her for 
© her trifling, ſhe immediately grows grave. 

© 'Theſe are the toils in which Iam taken, and 
© I carry off my ſervitude as well as moſt men; 
but my application to you is in behalf of the 
* Hen-peckt in general, and I deſire a diſſertation 

from you in defence of us. You have, as I 

am informed, very good authorities in our fa- 

vour, and hope you will not omit the mention 
of the renowned Socrates, and his philoſophic 
reſignation to his wife Xantippe. This would 
be a very good office to the world in general, 
* for the Hen-peckt are powerful in their quality 
and numbers, not only in cities but in Courts ; 
in the latter they are ever the moſt obſequious, 
in the former the moſt wealthy of all men. 

When you have conſidered Wedlock tho- 

roughly, you ought to enter into the ſuburbs 

of Matrimony, and give us an account of the 
thraldom of kind keepers, and irreſolute lovers; 
the keepers who cannot quit their fair ones, 
though they ſee their approaching ruin ; the 
lovers who dare not marry, though they know 


they 
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© they never ſhall be happy without the miſtreſſes 
4 whom they cannot purchaſe on other terms. 


© your diſcourſe, will be, that you may find 
© inſtances of the haughty, the proud, the frolic, 
the ſtubborn, who are each of them in ſecret 
* downright flaves to their wives or miſtreſſes: 
© I muſt beg of you in the laſt place to dwell 
* upon this, that the wie and valiant in all ages 
© have been Hen : And that the ſturdy 
who are not flaves to affection, owe 
© that exemption to their being enthralled by am- 


* bition, avarice, or ſome meaner paſſion. I 
© have ten thouſand thouſand things more to ſay, 
| 


© tempers . 


but my wife ſees me writing, and will, ac- 


* cording to cuſtom, be confulted, if I do not 
* ſeal this immediately. 


Yours, 


* | | Nathaniel Henrooſt. 


* What ill tins t embelliſhment to 
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— Nu enim bonus, aut face diguus 

Arcand, qualem Cereris vult eſſe ſacerdos, | 
Ulla aliena fibi credat mala ?— Juv. Sat. 15. v. 140 
Who can all ſenſe of others ills eſcape, 

Is but a brute, at beſt, in human ſhape. Tarr, 


N one of my laſt week's Papers I treated of 
Good-nature, as it is the effect of con- 
ſtitution ; I ſhall now of it as it is 4 
moral virtue. The firſt may make a man eaſy 
in himſelf and agreeable to others, but implies 
no merit in him that is poſſeſſed of it. A man 
is no more to be. praiſed upon this account, 
than becauſe he has a regular pub or a good 
digeſtion. This Good-nature however in the 
conſtitution, which Mr. Dryden ſomewhere calls 
a © Liilkineſs of blood, is an admirable ground- 
work for the other. In order therefore to try 
our Good-nature, whether it ariſes from the 
body or the mind, whether it be founded in 
the animal or rational part of our nature; in 
2 word, whether it be ſuch as is intitled to 
any other reward, beſides that ſecret ſatisfaction 
and contentment of mind which is eſſential to 
it, and the kind reception it procures us in the 


world, we muſt examine it by the following 
rules, 


Firſt 
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Firſt, whether it acts with ſteadineſs and 
uniformity in fiekneſs and in health, in 1 
and in adverſity; if otherwiſe, it is to be looked 
upon as nothing elſe but an irradiation of the 
mind from ſome new ſupply of ſpirits, or a 
more kindly circulation of the blood. Sir Francis 
Bacon mentions a cunning Solicitor, who would 
never aſk a favour of a great man before din- 
ner; but took care to prefer his petition at a 
time when the party petitioned had his mind 
free from care, and his appetites in good humour, 
Such a tranſient temporary Good-nature as this, 
is not that Philanthropy, that love of mankind, 
which deſerves the title of a moral virtue. 

The next way of a man's bringing his Good- 
nature to the teſt, is, to confider whether it 
operates according to the rules of reaſon and 
duty : For if, notwithſtanding its general be- 
nevolence to mankind, — makes no diſtinc- 
tion between its objects, if it exerts itſelf 
miſcuouſly towards the deſerving and anda 
ing, if it relieves alike the idle and the indigent, 
if it gives itſelf up to the firſt petitioner, and 
lights upon any one rather by accident than 
choice, it may paſs for an amiable inſtinct, 
but muſt not aſſume the name of a moral 
virtue. | 5 

The third trial of Good- nature will be, the 
examining ourſelves, whether or no we are able 
to exert it to our own diſadvantage, and em- 
ploy it on proper objects, notwithſtanding any 
little pain, want, or inconvenience which may 
ariſe to ourſelves from it: In a word, whether 
bY. we 
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we are willing to riſk any part of our for- 
tune, our reputation, or health or eaſe, for the 


benefit of mankind. Among all theſe expreſ- 


ſions of Good-nature, I ſhall ſingle out that 
which goes under the general name of Charity, 
as it conſiſts in relieving the indigent ; that be- 
ing a trial of this kind which offers itſelf to 
us almoſt at all times and in every place. 
I ſhould propoſe it as a rule to every one 
who is provided with any competency of for- 
tune more than ſufficient for the neceſſaries of 
life, to lay aſide a certain proportion of his 
income for the uſe of the poor. This I would 
look upon as an. offering to Him who has a 
right to the whole, for the uſe of thoſe whom, 
in the paſſage hereafter mentioned, he has de- 
ſcribed as his own repreſentatives upon earth, 
At the fame time we ſhould manage our Cha- 
rity with ſuch prudence and caution, that we 
may not hurt our own friends or relatipns, 
whilſt we are doing good to thoſe who are 
ſtrangers to us. | 
This may poſſibly be explained better by an 
example than by a rule. . 
Eugenius is a man of an univerſal Good- 
nature, and generous beyond the extent of- his 
fortune; but withal ſo prudent, in the oeco- 
nomy of his affairs, that what goes out in 
Charity is made up by good Management. 
Eugemus has what the world calls two hundred 
pounds a year; but never values himſelf above 
nineſcore, as not thinking he has a right to the 
tenth part, which he always appropriates to cha- 
ritable 
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ritable uſes. To this ſum he frequently makes 


other voluntary additions, inſomuch that in a 
good year, for ſuch he accounts thoſe in which 


he has been able to make greater bounties than 
ordinary, he has given above twice that ſum to 


the ſickly and indigent. Eugenius preſcribes to 


himſelf many particular days of faſting and ab- 
ſtinence, in order to increaſe his private bank 


of Charity, and ſets afide what would be the 
current expences of thoſe times for the uſe of 
the poor. He often goes a-foot where his 
buſineſs calls him, and at the end of his walk has 
given a ſhilling, which in his ordinary methods 
of expence would have gone for coach-hire, to 
the firſt neceſſitous perſon that has fallen in 
his way. I have known him, when he has 
been going to a Play or an Opera, divert the 
money which was deſigned for that 13 
upon an object of charity whom he has met 
with in the — and afterwards paſs his even- 
ing in a Coffee-houſe, or at a friend's fire-fide, 
with much greater ſatisfaction to himſelf than 
he could have received from the moſt exquiſite 
entertainments of the Theatre. By theſe means 
he is generous without impoveriſhing himſelf, 
and enjoys his eſtate by making it the property 


of others. 


There are few men ſo cramped in theit pri- 


vate affairs, who may not be charitable after this 
manner, without any diſadvantage to themſelves, 
or prejudice to their families. It is but ſome- 
times ſacrificing a diverſion or convenience to. the 
poor, and turning the uſual courſe of our ex- 

Vor. IIL E pences 
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pences into a better channel. This is, I think, 
not only the moſt prudent and convenient, but 
the moſt meritorious piece of Charity, which we 
can put in practice. By this method we in 
ſome meaſure ſhare the neceſſities of the poor at 
the ſame time that we relieve them, and make 
ourſelves not only their patrons, but their fellow- 
ſufferers. | 

Sir Thomas Brown, in the laſt part of his 
Religio Medici, in which he deſcribes his Charity 
in ſeveral heroic inſtances, and with a noble heat 
of ſentiments, mentions that verſe in the Proverbs 
of Solomon, © He that giveth to the poor, lendeth 
* to the Lord:” There is more rhetoric in 
that one ſentence, ſays he, than in a library 
of Sermons: and indeed if thoſe ſentences 
© were underſtood by the reader, with the ſame 
* emphaſis as they are delivered by the Author, 
© we needed not thoſe volumes of inſtructions, 
© but might be honeſt by an epitome.” 

This paſſage in Scripture is indeed wonderfully 
perſuaſive ; but I think the ſame thought is car- 
ried much farther in the New Teſtament, where 
our Saviour tells us in the moſt pathetic manner, 
that he ſhall hereafter regard the clothing of 
the naked, the feeding of the hungry, and the 
viſiting of the impriſoned, as offices done to him- 
ſelf, and reward them accordingly. Purſuant to 
thoſe paſſages in Holy Scripture, I have ſome- 
where met with the epitaph of a charitable man, 
which has very much pleaſed me. I cannot re- 
colle& the words, but the ſenſe of it is to this 
purpoſe ; What I ſpent I loſt ; what I poſſeſſed 
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is left to others: what I gave away remains 
with ne.. 

Since I am thus inſenſibly engaged in ſacred 
Writ, I cannot forbear making an extract of 
ſeveral paſſages which I have always read with 
great delight in the book of Jeb. It is the 
account which that holy man gives of his be- 
haviour in the days of his proſperity, and, if 
conſidered only as a human compoſition, is a 
finer picture of a charitable and good-natured 
man than is to be met with in any od Author. 


Oh that I were as in months paſt, as in the 
days when God preſerved me: When his 
candle ſhined upon my head, and when by his 
light I walked through darkneſs: When the 

« Almighty was yet with me: when my chil- 

* dren were about me: When I waſhed my 

* ſteps with butter, and the rock poured out 


© rivers of dil. 

When the ear heard me, then it bleſſed me; 
© and when the eye ſaw me, it gave witneſs 
to me. Becauſe I delivered the poor that cried, 
© and the fatherleſs, and him that had none to 
© help him. The bleſſing of him that was ready 
© to periſh came upon me, and I cauſed the 
* widow's heart to fing for joy. I was eyes 
© to the blind, and feet was I to the lame; I 
© was a father to the poor, and the cauſe which 
' I knew not I ſearched out: Did not I weep 
for him that was in trouble? was not my 
soul grieved for the poor? Let me be weighed 
in an even balance, that God may know mine 
* integrity. If I did deſpiſe the cauſe of my 

. E 2 mans 
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man-ſervant or of my maid- ſervant when they 
contended with me; what then ſhall I do 
when God riſeth up? and when he viſiteth, 
what ſhall I anſwer him? Did not he that 
made me in the womb, make him? and did 
not one faſhion us in the womb? If I have 
withheld the poor from their deſire; or have 
cauſed the eyes of the widow to fail, or 
have eaten my morſel myſelf alone, and the 
fatherleſs hath not eaten thereof: If I have 
ſeen any periſh for want of clothing, or any 
r without covering : If his loins have not 
leſſed me, and if he were not warmed with 
the fleece of my ſheep: If I have lift up my 
hand againſt the fatherleſs, when I ſaw my 
help in the gate? then let mine arm fall from 
* my ſhoulder-blade, and mine arm be broken 

© from the bone. If I have rejoiced at the de- 
* ſtruQtion of him that hated me, or lift up my- 

© ſelf when evil found him: (neither have I 

© ſuffered my mouth to ſin, by wiſhing a curſe 

to his Soul.) The ſtranger did not lodge in the 

© ſtreet; but I opened my doors to the traveller. 

* If my land cry againſt me, or that the furrows 

* likewiſe thereof complain: If I have eaten 

* the fruits thereof without money, or have 
© cauſed the owners thereof to loſe their life; 
(let thiſtles grow inſtead of wheat, and cockle 
- © inſtead of barley. | L. 
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Comis in nxorem——— Hor, Ep. 2. I. 2. v. 133. 


Civil to his wife. POP R-. 


ew defer taking notice of this Letter. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 


0 12 but too good a judge of your Paper of 
« 2 the 15th inſtant, which is a maſter-piece ; 
© I mean that of Jealouſy: But I think it 


'* unworthy of you to ſpeak of that torture 


in the breaſt of a man, and not-to mention 
© alſo the pangs of it in the heart of a woman. 
* You have very judiciouſly, and with the greateſt 
penetration imaginable, conſidered it as wo- 
© man 1s the creature of whom the diffidence is 
© raiſed : But not a word of a man, who is fo 
* unmerciful as to move Jealouſy in his Wife, 
and not care whether ſhe is ſo or not. It is 
* poſſible you may not believe there are ſuch 


© tyrants in the world; but alas, I can tell you 


© of a man who is ever out of humour in his 
* Wife's company, and the pleaſanteſt man in the 


world every where elſe; the greateſt floven at 


* home when he appears to none but his family, 
and moſt exactly well-drefied in all other 
1 * places, 
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© places, Alas, Sir, is it of courſe, that to 
deliver one's ſelf wholly into a man's power 
* without poſſibility of appeal to any other juriſ- 
* diction but his own reflexions, is ſo little an 
© obligation to a Gentleman, that he can be 
© offended and fall into a rage, becauſe my heart 
« {wells tears into my eyes when I ſee him in a 
© cloudy mood? I pretend to no ſuccour, and 
© hope for no relief but from himſelf; and 
« yet he that has ſenſe and juſtice in every thing 
* elſe, never reflects, that to come home only to 
© ſleep off an intemperance, and ſpend all the 
* time he is there as if it were a puniſhment, 
cannot but give the anguiſh of a jealous mind. 
* He always leaves his home as if he were going 
* to Court, and returns as if he were entering 4 
Goal. I could add to this, that from bis 
company and his uſual diſcourſe, he does not 
0 
c 
c 
0 
F 
c 
* 
c 
c 
c 
0 
0 


ſcruple being thought an abandoned man, as 
to his morals. Your own imagination will ſay 
enough to you concerning the condition of me 
his wife; and I wiſh you would be fo good 
as to repreſent to him, for he is not ill-natured, 
and reads you much, that the moment I hear 
the door ſhut after him, I throw myſelf upon 
my bed, and drown the child he is ſo fond 
of with my tears, and often frighten it with 
my cries ; that I curſe my Being ; that I run 
to my glaſs all over bathed in ſorrows, and help 
the utterance of my inward anguith by behold- 
ing the guſh of my own calamities as my tears 
fall from my eyes. This looks like an ima- 
& gined picture to tell you, but indeed this is * 
— 
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of my paſtimes. Hitherto I have only told 
« you the general temper of my mind, but ho- 
© ſhall I give you an account of the diſtraction 
of it? Could you but conceive how cruel I 
am one moment in my reſentment, and at 
the enſuing minute, when I place him in the 
condition my anger would bring him to, 
how compaſſionate ; it would give you ſome 
© notion how miſerable I am, and how little I 
© deſerve it. When I remonſtrate with the 
« greateſt gentleneſs that is poſſible againſt un- 
© handſom appearances, and that married perſons 


© are under particular rules; when he is in the 


© beſt humour to receive this; I am anſwered 
* only, that I expoſe my own reputation and 
* ſenſe if I appear jealous. I wiſh, good Sir, 
* you would take this into ſerious conſideration, 
and admoniſh huſbands and wives what terms 
* they ought to keep towards each other. Your 
thoughts on this important ſubject will have 
© the greateſt reward, that which deſcends on 
* ſuch as feel the ſorrows of the afflicted. Give 
me leave to ſubſcribe myſelf, 


Your unfortunate 
humble ſervant, 
CELINDA. 


I had it in my thoughts, before I received 
the Letter of this Lady, to conſider this dreadfal 
paſſion in the mind of a woman; and the ſmart 
ſhe ſeems to feel does not abate the inclination 
I had ta recommend to huſbands. a more regular 
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behaviour, than to give the moſt exquiſite of 
torments to thoſe who love them, hay, whoſe 
torment would be abated if they did not love 
them. 

It is wonderful to obſerve how little is made 
of this inexpreiſible injury, and how eaſily men 
get into an habit of being leaſt agreeable where 
they are moſt obliged tò be ſo. But this Subject 
deſerves a diſtin Speculation, and I ſhall obſerve 
for a day or two two or three 
happy pairs I am acquainted with, before I pre- 
tend to make a ſyſtem of conjugal morality. I 
deſign in the firſt place to go a few miles out 
of town, and there I know where to- meet 
one who practiſes all the parts of a fine Gentle- 
man in the duty of an huſband. When he was 
a bachelor, much buſineſs made him particularly 
negligent in his habit; but now there is no 

young Lover living ſo exact in the care of his 
perſon. One who aſked why he was ſo long 
waſhing his mouth, and ſo delicate in the choice 
and wearing of his linen, was anſwered, becauſe 
there is a woman of merit obliged to receive me 
kindly, and I think it incumbent upon me to 
| make her inclination go along with her duty. 

If a man would give himſelf leave to think, 
he would not be fo unreaſonable as to ex 
debauchery and innocence could live in com- 
merce together; or hope that fleſh and blood is 

capable of fo ſtrict an alliance, as that a fine. 
woman muſt go on to improve herſelf until ſhe 
is as good and impaſſive as an Angel, only to 
preſerve a fidelity to a Brute and a Satyr. _ 
| Lady 
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Lady who deſires me for her fake to end one 


of my Papers with the following Letter, I am 


perſuaded, thinks ſuch a perſeverance very im- 
practicable. 


1 — 


Tay more at home. I know where 


viſited at ſeven of the clock on Thurſday 
evening. The Colonel, whom you charged 
© me to ee no more, 1s in town. 


; 8 | Martha Houſewife. 
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Centuriæ ſeniorum agitant expertia frupis : 
Celli prætereunt auſtera poemata Rbamnes. 


Omne tulit punctum qui miſcuit utile dulci, 
Lectorem delectando, pariterque monendo. 


Hor. Ars Poet. v. 3414 


Old age explodes all but morality ; 
Auſterity offends aſpiring youth: 


But he that joins inſtruction with delight, 
Profit with pleaſure, carries all the votes. 


RoscoMMoON, 


115 caſt my readers under two general di- 
viſions, the Mercurial and the Saturnine. 
The firſt are the gay part of my diſciples; who 
require Speculations of Wit and Humour; the 
others are thoſe of a more ſolemn and ſober 
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turn, who find no pleaſure but in Papers of 
Morality and ſound Senſe. The former call 
every thing that is ſerious, ſtupid ; the latter look 
upon every thing as impertinent that is ludicrous, 
Were I always grave, one half of my readers 
would fall off from me: Were I always merry, 
I ſhould loſe the other. I make it therefore 
my endeavour to find out entertainments of both 
kinds, and by that means perhaps conſult the 
good of both, more than I ſhould do, did I 
always write to the particular taſte of either. As 
they neither of them know what I proceed upon, 
the ſprightly reader, who takes up my Paper in 
order to be diverted, very often finds himſelf 
engaged unawares in a ſerious and profitable 
courſe of thinking; as on the contrary, the 
thoughtful man, who perhaps may hope to 
find ſomething ſolid, and full of deep reflexion, 
is very often inſenſibly betrayed into a fit of 
mirth. In a word, the reader fits down to 
my entertainment without knowing his bill of 
Fare, and has therefore at leaſt the pleaſure of 
hoping there may be a diſh to his palate. 

I muſt conſe, were I left to myſelf, I 
ſhould rather aim at inſtructing than diverting ; 
but if we will be uſeful to the world, we muſt 
take it as we find it. Authors of profeſſed 
ſeverity diſcourage the looſer part of mankind 
from having any thing to do with their writings. 
A man muſt have virtue in him, before he will 
enter upon the reading of a Seneca or an Epic- 
tetus. The very title of a moral treatiſe has 
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ſomething in it auſtere and ſhocking to the care- 
leſs and inconſiderate. * 

For this reaſon ſeveral unthinking perſons fall 
in my way, who would give no attention to 
lectures delivered with a religious ſeriouſneſs or 
a philoſophic gravity. They are enſnared into 
ſentiments of wiſdom and virtue when they do 
not think of it; and if by that means 
arrive only at ſuch a degree of conſideration as 
may diſpoſe them to liſten to more ſtudied and' 
elaborate diſcourſes, I ſhall not think my Spe- 
culations uſeleſs. I might likewiſe obſerve, that 
the gloomineſs in which ſometimes the minds of 
the beſt men are involved, very often ſtands 
in need 6f ſuch little incitements to mirth and 
laughter, as are apt to diſperfe melancholy, and 
put our faculties in good humour. To which 
ſome will add, that the, Britiſh climate, more 
than any other, makes entertainments of this na- 
ture in a manner nec 

If what I have here faid does not recommend, 
it will at leaſt excuſe the variety of my Spe- 
culations. I would not willingly laugh but 
in order to inſtruct, or if I ſometimes fail in 
this point, when my mirth ceaſes to be inſtruc- 
tive, it ſhall never ceaſe to be innocent. A 
ſcrupulous conduct in this particular, has, per- 
haps, more. merit in it than the generality of 
readers imagine; did they know how m_ 
thoughts occur in a point of humour, whic 


a diſcreet Author in modeſty ſuppreſſes : how 
many ſtrokes of rallery preſent themſelves, which 
could not fail to pleaſe the ordinary taſte of 


man- 
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mankind, but are ſtifled in their birth by reaſon 
of ſome remote tendency which they carry in 
them to corrupt the minds of thoſe who read 
them; did they know how many glances of 
ill- nature are induſtriouſly avoided for fear of 
doing injury to the reputation of another, they 
would be apt think kindly of thoſe writers 
who endeavour to make themſelves diverting 
without being immoral. One may apply to 
theſe Authors that paſſage in Waller, 


Poets lofe half the praiſe they would have got 
Were it but known what they diſcreetly blot. 


As nothing is more eaſy than to be a Wit, with 
all the above-mentioned Liberties, it requires 
ſome genius and invention to appear ſuch without 
them. 

What I have here ſaid is not only in regard 
to the Public, but with an eye to my particular 
correſpondent, who has ſent me the following 


letter, which I have caſtrated in ſome places 
upon theſe conſiderations. 


1 
: H Aving lately ſeen your diſcourſe upon a 
c match of Grinning, I cannot forbear 
giving you an account of a Whiſtling match, 
* which, with many others, I was entertained 
with about three years ſince at the Bath. 
* The prize was a Guinea, to be conferred upon 
the ableſt Whiſtler, that is, on him who could 
* whiſtle cleareſt, and go through his tune 


without 
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« without laughing, to which at the ſame time 
© he was provoked by the antic poſtures of a 
« Merry-Andrew, who was to ſtand upon the 
« ſtage and play his tricks in the eye of the per- 
former. There were three competitors for the 
© Guinea. The firſt was a plough-man of a very 
* promiſing aſpect; his features were ſteady, 
© and his _— compoſed ey ſo inflexible a 
« ſtupidity, that upon his a ance 
; => —— the Guinea for loſt. The pickled 
© Herring however found the way to ſhake 
© him; for upon his whiſtling a country jig, 
© this 4 * wag danced to it with ſuch va- 
© riety of diſtortions and grimaces, that the coun- 
* tryman could not forbear ſmiling upon him, 


* and by that means ſpoiled his while, and loſt 
© the prize. 

Ihe next that mounted the ſtage w was an 
© under-citizen of the Bath, a perſon remarkable 
among the inferior people of that place for 
© his great wiſdom and his broad band. He 
* contracted his mouth with much gravity, and, 
that he might diſpoſe his mind to be more 
* ſerious than ordinary, begun the tune of The 
* Children in the Wood, and went through part 
© of it with good ſucceſs; when on a ſudden 
* the Wit at his elbow, who had appeared won- 
* derfully grave and attentive for ſome time, 
gave him a touch upon the left ſhoulder, 
* and ſtared him in the face with ſo bewitch- 

ing a Grin, that the Whiſtler relaxed his 
fibres into a kind of ſimper, and at length 
© burſt out into an open laugh, The third 

who 
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who entered the liſts was a footman, who in 
defiance of the Merry- Andrew, and all his 
arts, whiſtled a Scotch tune and an Talian 
Sonata, with ſo ſettled a countenance, that he 
bore away the prize, to the great admiration 
of ſome hundreds of perſons, who, as well as 
myſelf, were preſent at this trial of ſkill. Now, 
Sir, I humbly conceive, whatever you have 
determined of the Grinners, the Whiſtlers ought 
to be encouraged, not only as their art is prac- 
tiſed without diſtortion, but as it improves 
country-muſic, promotes gravity, and teaches 
ordinary people to keep their countenances, 
if they ſee any thing ridiculous in their betters ; 
beſides that it ſeems an entertainment very 
particularly adapted to the Bath, as it is uſual 
for a rider to whiſtle to his horſe when he 
would make his waters pals, 


I am, Sir, &c. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


* After having diſpatched theſe two important 
points of Grinning and Whiſtling, J hope you 
will oblige the world with ſome reflexions 
upon Yawning, as I have ſeen it practiſed on 
a twelfth-night among other Chriſimas gambols 
at the houſe of a very worthy Gentleman, who 
always entertains his tenants at that time of 
the year. They yawn for a Cheſhire cheeſe, 
and begin about midnight, when the whole 
company is diſpoſed to be drouſy. He that 
yawns wideſt, and at the ſame time ſo na- 

turally 
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* turally as to produce the moſt Yawns among 
the ſpectators, carries home the cheeſe, If you 
© handle this ſubject as you ought, I queſtion not 
* but your Paper will ſet half the kingdom a 
* Yawning, though I dare promiſe you it will 
© never make any body fall aſleep. L 
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— Delirant reges, Pleliuntur Achivi. 
Hor. Ep. 2. I. 1. v. 14. 
The People ſuffer when the Prince offends. 


CR RSR. 


HE following Letter has ſo much weight 
and good ſenſe, that I cannot forbear in- 
ſerting it, though it relates to an hardened ſinner; 
whom I have very little hopes of reforming, 
viz, Lewis the Fourteenth of France. | 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 


. A Midſt the variety of ſubjects of which you 
1 have treated, I could with it had fallen 
© in your way, to expoſe the vanity of conquelts. 
This thought would naturally lead one to the 
French King, who has been generally eſteemed 
the greateſt conqueror of our age, until her 
© Majeſty's armies had torn from him ſo many 
* of his countries, and deprived him of the 
* fruit of all his former victories. For my own 
* part, if I were to draw his picture, I ſhould; be 


. 
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gained nothing by his conqueſts, if they have 
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* for taking him no lower than the peace of N. 
© wick, juſt at the end of his triumphs, and 
© before his reverſe of fortune; and even then 
© T ſhould not forbear thinking his ambition 
© had been vain and unprofitable to himſelf and 
his people. | i 

© As for himſelf, it is certain he can have 


© not rendered him maſter of more ſubjeQts, 
© more riches, or greater power, What I ſhall 
© be able to offer upon theſe heads, I reſolve 
© to ſubmit to your conſideration. + ; 
© To begin then with his increaſe of ſubjects. 
© From the time he came of age, and has been 
* a manager for himſelf, all the people he had 
© acquired were ſuch only as he had reduced 
© by his wars, and were left in his poſſeſſion 
© by the peace; he had conquered not above 
© one third part of Flanders, and conſequently 
no more than one third part of the inhabitants 
© of that province. 
About an hundred years ago the houſes in 
© that country were all numbered, and by a 
© juſt computation the inhabitants of all ſorts 
could not then exceed ſeven hundred and fifty 
* thouſand ſouls. And if any man will con- 
© fider the deſolation by almoſt perpetual wars, 
the numerous armies that have lived almoſt 
© ever ſince at diſcretion upon the people, and 
* how much of their commerce has removed for 
* more ſecurity to other places, he will have 
* little reaſon to imagine that their numbers 
* have fince increaſed; and therefore with one 
| third 
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© third part of that province that Prince can have 
gained no more than one third part of the in- 
© habitants, or two hundred and fifty thouſand 


© new ſubjects, even though it ſhould be ſup- 


© poſed they were all contented to live ſtill in 
© their native country, and transfer their alle- 
* giance to a new maſter, | bes 

* The fertility of this province, its convenient 
* ſituation for trade and commerce, its capacity 


for furniſhing employment and ſubſiſtence to - 


great numbers, and the vaſt armies that have 
© been maintained here, make it credible that the 
remaining two thirds of Flanders are equal to 
© all his other conqueſts ; and conſequently by 
© all he cannot have gained more than ſeven 
hundred and fifty thouſand new ſubjects, 
men, women and children, eſpecially if a 
* deduction ſhall be made of ſuch as have re- 
* tired from the conqueror to live under their 
* old maſters. + hf RE Re 
© It is time now to ſet his loſs againſt his 
profit, and to ſhew for the new ſubjects he 
* had acquired, how many old ones he had 
* loſt in the acquiſition : I think that in his 
wars he has ſeldom brought leſs into the field 
in all places than two hundred thouſand fighting 
men, beſides what have been left in garriſons ; 
and I think the common computation is, 
that of an army, at the end of a campaign, 
without ſieges or battles, ſcarce four fifths can 
be muſtered of thoſe that came into the field 


* at the beginning of the year. His wars at 


* ſeveral times until the laſt peace have held 
Vor, III. F * about 
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about tw ; and if forty thouſand 
© yearly * 2 fifth part of his armies, are 
© to be multiplied by twenty, he cannot have 
© loſt leſs than eight hundred thouſand of his 
old ſubjects, and all able-bodied men; a greater 
* number than the new ſubjects he had acquired. 

* But this loſs is not all: Providence ſeems to 
* have equally divided the whole maſs of man- 
© kind into different re 
* may have her huſband, and that may 
© equally contribute to the continuance of the 
* ſpecies, It follows then, that for all the men 
* that have been loſt, as many women muſt 
© have lived fingle, and it were but charity to 


believe they have not done all the ſervice they 


* were capable of doing in their generation. 
In ſo long a courſe of years great part of them 
* muſt have died, and all the reſt muſt go off 
at laſt without leaving any repreſentatives be- 
© hind. By this account he muſt have loſt not 
only eight hundred thouſand ſubjects, but 
double that number, and all the increaſe that 

* was reaſonably to be expected from it. 5 
© It is faid in the laſt war there was a famine 
in his kingdom, which ſwept away two mil- 
* lions of his people. This is hardly credible: 
© If the loſs was only of one fifth part of that 
* ſum, it was very great. But it is no wonder 
© there ſhould be famine, where ſo much of 
the people's ſubſtance is taken away for the 
King's uſe, that they have not fufhcient left 
© to provide againſt accidents ; where ſo many 
* of the men are taken from the plough wo 
| ſerve 
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* ſerve the King in his wars, and a great part 
of the tillage is left to the weaker hands of 
* ſo many women and children. Whatever was 
© the loſs, it muſt undoubtedly be placed to the 
account of his ambition. 
And fo muſt alfo the deſtruction or baniſh- 
* ment of three or four hundred thouſand of 
© his reformed ſubjects; he could have no other 
* reaſons for valuing thoſe lives ſo very cheap, 
but only to — himGdf weln bigotry | 
* of the Spaniſh nation. 
* How en thats be ey in a 
* try where all property is precarious? What 
subject will ſow his land that his Prince may 
* reap the whole harveſt ? P and fru- 
ty muſt be ſtrangers to ſuch a people; for 
* will any man fave to-day what he has reaſon 
* to fear will —— from him —_— 
And where is the encouragement for marryin 
* Will any man think of raifing children, = | 
© out any aſſurance of clothing for their backs, 
* or ſo much as tood for their bellies? And 
* thus by his fatal ambition he muſt have 
leſſened the number of his ſubjects not only by 
* laughter and deſtruction, bũt by preventing 
* their very births, he has done as much as 
was poſſible towards deſtroying poſterity itſelf. 
Is this then the great, the in neible emis? 
This the immortal man, the tour-purſſant, or 


the Almighty, as his flatterers have called him? 


© Is this the man that is fo celebrated for his 
* conqueſts ? For every ſubject he has acquired, 


© has he not loſt three that were his inheritance? 
* Are 
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Are not his troops fewer, and thoſe neither 
© ſo well fed, or clothed, or paid, as they were 
* formerly, though he has now ſo much greater 
© cauſe to exert himſelf? And what can be the 
© reaſon of all this, but that his revenue is a 
great deal leſs, his ſubjects are either poorer, 
or not ſo many to be plundered by conſtant 
taxes for his uſe ? 

© It is well for him he had found out a way 


to ſteal a kingdom; it he had gone on con- 


© quering as he did before, his ruin had been 


long ſince finiſhed. This brings to my mind 


© a ſaying of King Pyrrhus, after he had a ſecond 
time beat the Romans in a pitched battle, and 
* was complimented by his Generals; © Les, 
e ſays he, ſuch another victory and I am quite 
* undone.” And fince I have mentioned Pyr- 
* rhus, IJ will end with a very good, though 
© known ſtory of this ambitious mad man. 
© When he had ſhewn the utmoſt fondneſs for 


his expedition againſt the Romans, Cyneas his 
chief Miniſter aſked him what he propoſed to 


* himſelf by this war? Why, ſays Pyrrbus, to con- 
quer the Romans, and reduce all Tah to my 
© obedience. What then? ſays Cyneas. To pals 
* over into Sicily, ſays Pyrrhus, and then all 
* the Sicilians mult be our ſubjects. And what 
does your Majeſty intend next? Why truly, 


* fays the King, to conquer Carthage, and make 


myſelf maſter of all Africa. And what, Sir, 
ſays the Miniſter, is to be the end of all your 
expeditions? Why then, ſays the King, for 
the reſt of our lives we will fit down to 


* good 
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good wine. How, Sir, replied Cyneas, to 


© better than we have now before us? Have we 


not already as much as we can drink? | 

Riot and Exceſs are not the becoming cha- 

* raters of Princes; but if Pyrrbus and Leis 

© had debauched like Vitellius, they had been 

* leſs hurtful to their people. 

T Your humble ſervant, . 
Philarithmus. 


— 
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His lacrymis vitam damus, & miſereſcimus ultrd. 
Virg. An. 2. v. 145. 
Mov'd by theſe Tears, we pity and protect. 


with touches of nature than of wit. The 
tollowing one is of this kind. . 


STR, , 
A MONG all the diſtreſſes which hap- 
; pen in families, I do not remember 
that you have touched upon the marriage of 
* Children without the conſent of their parents. 
I am one of theſe unfortunate perſons, I was 
about fifteen when I tvok the Liberty to chooſe 
for myſelf; and have ever fince languiſhed 
* under the diſpleature of an inexorable Father, 


* who, though he ſees me happy in the beſt of 
© 3 huſbands, 


Am more pleaſed with a letter that is filled 
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© huſbands, and bleſſed with very fine children, 


He was ſo kind to me before this u 
accident, that indeed it makes my breach of 
duty, in ſome meaſure, inexcuſable; and at 
the ſame time creates in me ſuch a tenderneſs 
towards him, that I love him above all things, 
and would die to be reconciled to him. -I have 
thrown myſelf at his feet, and beſought him 
with tears to pardon me ; but he always puſhes 
me away, and ſpurns me from him; 1 have 
written ſeveral letters to him, but he will nei- 
ther open nor receive them. About two years 
ago I ſent my little boy to him, dreſſed in a 
new apparel ; but the child returned to me 
crying, becauſe he ſaid his grandfather would 
not ſee him, and had ordered him to be put out 
of his houſe. My mother is won over to my 
fide, but dares not mention me to my father 
fot fear of provoking him. About a month 
ago he lay ſick upon his bed, and in — 
danger of his life: I was pierced to the 
at the news, and could not forbear going to 
inquire after his health. My mother took this 
portunity of ſpeaking in my behalf: She 
told him with abundance of tears, that I was 
come to ſee him, that I could not ſpeak to 
her for weeping, and that I ſhould certainly 
break my heart if he refuſed at that time to 


4 give me his bleſſing, and be reconciled to me. 


e was ſo far from relenting towards me, 
that he bid her ſpeak no more of me, unleſs 
ſhe aad a mind to diſturb him in his laſt mo- 

I * ments; 
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ments; for, Sir, you muſt know that he has 
© the reputation of an honeſt and religious man, 
© which makes my misfortune ſo much the 


© 2 blow, that I ſhall ſoon ſink under it, unleſs 
© I may be relieved by any impreſſions which 
the reading of this in your Paper may make 
upon him. | 
1 am, &c. 


Of all hardneſſes of heart there is none ſo 
inexcuſable as that of Parents towards their Chil- 
dren. An obſtinate, inflexible, unforgiving tem- 
per is odious upon all occaſions; but here it is 
unnatural. The love, tenderneſs, and compaſ- 
ſion, which are apt to ariſe in us towards thoſe 


his ndture, extends his 
works; and becauſe his creatures have not ſuch 
a ſpontaneous benevolence and compaſſion 
towards thoſe who are under their care and 
protection, he has implanted in them an inſtinct, 
that ſupplies the place of this inherent good- 
neſs. T have illuſtrated this kind of Inſtinct 
in former Papers, and have ſhewn how it runs 
through all the ſpecies. of brute Creatures, 
as indeed the whole animal creation ſubſiſts 
it 


circumicribed than in brutes, as being enlarged 
F 4 by 


greater. God be thanked, he is fince reco- 
vered: But his ſevere uſage has given me ſuck 


who depend upon us, is that by which the whole - 
world of Life is upheld. ſupreme Being, 
by the tranſcendent excellency and goodneſs of 


Mercy towards all his 


This inſtinct in man is more general and un- | 
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by the dictates of reaſon and duty. For if we 


conſider ourſelves. attentively, we ſhall find that 
we are not only inclined to love thoſe who de- 


ſcend from us, but that we bear a kind of ce, 
or natural affection, to every thing which relies 


upon us for its good and preſervation. Depend- 
ance is a perpetual call upon humanity, and a 


greater incitement to tenderneſs and pity than 
any other motive whatſoever. 


The man therefore who, notwithſtanding any 


ſſion or reſentment, can overcome this powerful 
inſtinct, and extinguiſh natural affection, debaſes 
his mind even below brutality, fruſtrates, as 
much as in him lies, the great deſign of Pro- 
vidence, and ſtrikes out of his nature one of 
the moſt divine Principles that is planted in it. 

Among innumerable arguments which might 
be brought againſt ſuch an unreaſonable pro- 
ceeding, I ſhall only inſiſt on one. We make 
it the condition of our forgiveneſs that we forgive 
others. In our very prayers we deſire no more 
than to be tieated by this kind of retaliation. The 
caſe therefore before us ſeems to be what they 
call a caſe in point; the relation between the 
child and father being what comes neareſt to 
that between a Creature and its Creator, If the 
father is inexorable to the child who has offended, 
let the offence be of never ſo high a nature, how 
will he addreſs himſelf to the ſupreme Being, 
under the tender appellation of a father, and 
defire of him ſuch a torgiveneſs as he himſelf 
retules to 97 ant? 
To 
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To this I might add many other religious, as 
well as many prudential conſiderations ; but if 
the laſt mentioned motive does not prevail, I 
deſpair of ſucceeding by any other, and ſhall, 
therefore conclude my Paper with a very remark- 
able ſtory, which is recorded in an old chronicle: 
publiſhed by Freber, among the writers of the 
German hiſtory. | | 

Eginhart, who was Secretary to Charles the 
Great, became exceeding ,popular by his beha- 
viour in that poſt, His great abilities gained 
him the favour of his maſter, and the eſteem of 
the whole Court. Imma, the daughter of the 
Emperor, was ſo pleaſed with his perſon and con- 
— 4 that ſhe fell in love with him. As 
ſhe was one of the greateſt Beauties of the age, 
Eginhart anſwered her with a more than equal 
return of paſſion. They ſtifled their flames for 
ſome time, under apprehenſion of the fatal con- 
ſequences that might enſue. Eginbart at length 
reſolving to hazard all, rather than be deprived 
of one whom his heart was ſo much ſet upon, 
conveyed himſelf one night into the princeſs's 
apartment, and knocking gently at the door, 
was admitted as a perſon who had ſomething 
to communicate to her from the Emperor. He 
was with her in private moſt part of the night ; 
but upon his preparing to go away about break 
of day, he obſerved that there had fallen a great 
ſnow during his ſtay with the princeſs. © This 
very much perplexed him, leſt the prints of his 
feet in the ſnow might make diſcoveries to the 
King, who often uſed to viſit his daughter in the 

morning, 
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morning. He acquainted the princeſs Ama 
with his fears; who, after ſome conſultations 

the matter, ——_ upon him to let her 
x ue through the 2 her own 
ſhoulders. It happened, that the Emperor not 


being able to , was at that time up and 
walking in his chamber, when upon looking 


through the window he perceived his daughter 
tottering under her burden, and carrying his firſt 
Miniſter - acroſs the ſow ; which ſhe- had no 
fooner done, but ſhe returned again with the ut- 
moſt ſſ The Em- 


peed to her own ent. 
peror was extremely troubled. and aſtoniſhed at 
this accident; but reſolved to ſpeak nothing of 
it until a proper opportunity. In the mean time, 
Eginbart knowing that is he had done could 


not be long a ſecret, determined to retire from 
Court; and in order to it the Emperor 
that he would be pleaſed to diſmiſs him, pre- 


tending a kind of diſcontent at his not having. 


been rewarded for his long ſervices. The Em- 
peror would not give a direct anſwer to his pe- 
tition, but told him he would think of it, and 
appointed a certain day when he would let 
him know his pleaſure. He then called together 
the moſt faithful of his counſellors, and acquaint- 
ing them with his Secretary's crime, aſked them 
their advice in ſo delicate an affair. They moſt 
-of them gave their opinion that the perſon could 
not be too ſeverely puniſhed who had thus dif- 
honoured his maſter. Upon the whole debate, 
the Emperor declared it was his opinion, that 
Eginbarts puniſhment would rather increak 


than 
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herefore he thought it the moſt adviſable to 
ear out the m of the fact, by 5 


called in, and acquainted. by the Emperor, that 
he ſhould no longer have — pretence of corm- 
plaining his ſervices were not rewarded, for that 
the Princeſs mma ſhould be given him in mar- 
rage, with a dower ſuitable to her Quality ; 
which was ſoon after performed accordingly. L 
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| 1 | ; Juv. Sat. 6. Vs 130, 
The bitter overbalances the ſweet. 


nm m: ZO i <4. 7.7 + 4 > , 


AVS all parts of human life come under my 

\ obſervation, my reader muſt not make 
uncharitable inferences from my ſpeaking know- 
ingly of that ſort of crime which is at preſent 
treated of, He will, I hope, ſuppoſe I know 
it only from the letters of correipondents, two 
of which you ſhall have as follow. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 
8 ITE wonderful to me that among the many 
© A enormities which you have treated of, you 
© have not mentioned that of Wenching, and 
particularly the iginaring part; I mean, that 
1 


n diminiſh the ſhame of his family, and that 


im to his daughter. Accordingly Eginburt was 
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© it is a thing very fit for your pen, to expoſe 
the villany of the practice of deluding women, 
© You are to know, Sir, that I myſelf am a woman 
*.who have been one of the unhappy that 
have fallen into this misfortune, and 
© the inſinuation of a very worthleſs fellow, who 
© ſerved others in the ſame manner both before 
my ruin and ſince that time. I had, as ſoon 
© as the raſcal left me, ſo much indignation and 
* reſolution, as not to go upon the town, as the 
* phraſe is, but took to work for my living in 
an obſcure place, out of the knowledge of all 
* with whom I was before acquainted. 

© It is the ordinary practice and buſineſs of 
© life with a ſet of idle fellows about this town, 
to write letters, ſend meſſages, and form 
© pointments with little raw unthinking gi 
and leave them after poſſeſſion of them, with- 
out any mercy, to ſhame, infamy, poverty, 
and diſcaſe. Were you to read the nauſeous 
impertinences which are written on theſe oc- 
caſions, and to fee the filly creatures ghing 
over them, it could not but be matter of mi 
as well as pity. A little prentice girl of mine 
© has been for ſome time applied to by an Iriſh 
fellow, who drefles very fine, and ſtruts in a 
© laced coat, and is the admiration of ſeamſtreſſes 
* whoare under age in town, Ever ſince I have 
had ſome knowledge of the matter, I have 
* debarred my prentice from pen, ink and 
paper. But the other day he beſpoke ſome 
© cravats of me: I went out of the ſhop, and 


* left his miſtreſs to put them up into a band-box 
in 


* 
c 
c 
c 
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© in order to be ſent to him when his man called. 
When I came into the ſhop again, I took oc- 
caſion to ſend her away, and found in the 
bottom of the box written theſe words, Why 
« would you ruin a harmleſs creature that loves 
« you ?” then in the lid, © There is no reſiſt- 
« ing Strephon :” I ſearched a little farther, and 
© found in the rim of the box, At eleven 
of the clock at night come in an hackney- 
* coach at the end of our ſtreet.” This was 
© enough to alarm me; I ſent away the things, 
and took my meaſures accordingly. An hour 
© or two before the appointed time I examined 
* my young Lady, and found her trunk ſtuffed 
with impertinent letters, and an old ſcroll of 
© parchment in Latin, which her Lover had 
© ſent her as a ſettlement of fifty pounds a year: 
Among other things, there was alſo the beft 
© lace I had in my ſhop to make him a pre- 
* ſent for cravats. I was very glad of this laſt 
* circumſtance, becauſe I could very conſcien- 
* tiouſly ſwear againſt him that he had enticed 
my ſervant away, and was her accomplice in 
* robbing me: I procured a warrant againſt him 
* accordingly. Every thing was now prepared, 
and the tender hour of love approaching, 
* I, who had acted for myſelf in my youth 
the ſame ſenſeleſs part, knew how to mana 
© accordingly : Therefore, after having locked 
© up my maid, and not being ſo much un- 
© hike her in height and ſhape, as in a huddled 
way not to pats for her, 1 delivered the bun- 
dle deſigned to be carried off to her Lover's 
man, 
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vVvares by him, to be produced in evidence 
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man, who came with the ſignal to 
them. Thus I followed after to the coach, il | 


cried out, thieves l thieves! and the Con- 
ble with his attendants ſeized my expectin 
kept myſelf unobſerved until j 

F 1 increaſed, and then 
and had the ſatisfaction to ſee my man of 
mode put into the Round-bouſe, with the ſtolen 


we 


* him the next morning. This matter is noto- 
* riouſly known to be fact; and I have been 
* contented to fave my 'prentice, and take a year's 
© rent of this mortified Lover, not to appear 
* farther in the matter. This was ſome penance; 
but, Sir, is this enough for a villany of much 
more pernicious conſequence than the trifles 
* for which he was to have been indicted? 
* Should not you, and all men of any parts 
* or honour, put things upon ſo right a foot, 
as that ſuch a raſcal ſhould not laugh at the 
* imputation of what he was really guilty, and 
* dread being accuſed of that for which he was 
* arreſted ? 
In a word, Sir, it is in the power of you, 
and ſuch as I hope you are, to make it as 
* infamous to rob a poor creature of her 
*- honour as her clothes. I leave this to your 
* conſideration, only take leave (which I cannot 
do without ſighing) to remark to you, that 
* if this had been the ſenſe of mankind thirty 
yours 
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Your moſt humble ſervant, 
Alice Threadneedle.. 


Round-houſe, Sept. g. 
Am a man of pleaſure about town, but 
by the 22 ty of a dull rogue of a juſtice 
b * Peace, an inſolent Conſtable, upon the 
* oath of an old Harridan, am impriſoned here 
for theft, when I deſigned only fornication. 
The midnight Magiſtrate, as he conveyed me 
© along, had you in his mouth, and faid, this 
* would make a pure ſtory for the SpECTATOR. 
© I hope, Sir, you will not pretend to wit, arid 
take the part of dull rogues of buſineſs. The 
world is fo altered of late years, that there 
* was not a man who would knock down a 
* watchman in my behalf, but I was carried 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 


* pick-pocket. At this rate, there is an end of 
all the wit and humour in the world. The 
time was when all the honeſt whore-maſters 
in the neighbourhood would have roſe againſt 
the cuckolds to my reſcue, It fornication is 
to be ſcandalous, half the fine things that 


* laſt age may be burat by the commmon 
* bangman. Harkee, Mr. Se E c, do not be 
queer; after having done ſome things ou 


have been writ by moſt of the Wits of the 


7 


* off with as much triumph as if I had been a 


$0 


F ABLE s were the firſt pieces of wit 


man after God's own heart to a right ſenſe of his 
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© well, do not begin to write at that rate that n 
Gentleman can read thee. Be true to Love, 
and burn your Seneca. You do not me 
to write my name from hence, but I am 
Your unknown humble, Gr. 


— — 
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Idut Uu moranc Atytiy iTyocrw qu, 
"Idper & er t9iAwptry, acnJia ανν ναẽ va. Heſiod. 


Sometimes fair truth in fiction we diſguiſe, 
Sometimes preſent her naked to men's eyes. 


——_ 7 


that made their appearance in the world, 
and have been ſtill highly valued not only in 
times of the greateſt ſimplicity, but among the 
moſt polite ages of mankind. Yetham's Fable of 
the trees is the oldeſt that is extant, and as beauti- 
ful as any which have been made ſince that time. 
Nathan's Fable of the poor man and his lamb is 
likewiſe more ancient than any that is extant, 
befides the above-mentioned, and had ſo good 
an effect, as to convey inſtruction to the ear of 
a King without offending it, and to bring the 


guilt and his duty. We find A/ep in the moſt 


diſtant ages of Greece; and if we look into the 
very beginning of the commonwealth of Rome, 


we fee a mutiny among the common people ap- 
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peaſed by a Fable of the Belly and the Limbs, 
which was indeed very proper to gain the atten- 
tion of an incenſed rabble, at a time when per- 
haps they would have torn to pieces any man 
who had preached the ſame doctrine to them in 
an open and direct manner. As Fables took their 
birch in de vy of learning, they never 
flouriſhed more than when learning was at its 
greateſt height. To juſtify this aſſertion, I ſhall 
put my reader in mind of Horace, the 
wit and critic in the Augu/tan __ 2 of 
Boileau, the moſt correct poet 2 
derns: Not to mention oP wont by this 
way of writing is come more into vogue than 


any other author of our times. 
The Fables I have here mentioned are raiſed 


altogether upon brutes and vegetables, with 
ſome of our own ſpecies mixt among them, 
when the moral hath ſo required. But beſides 
this kind of Fable, there is another in which the 
actors are 
ginary ns of the like nature. Some of.the an- 
cient critics will have it, that the Iliad and Odyſſey 
of Homer are Fables of this nature ; and that the 
ſeveral names of Gods and Heroes are nothing 
elſe but the affections of the mind in a viſible 
ſhape and character. Thus they tell us, that 
Achilles in the firſt Iliad, repreſents Anger, or 
= iraſcible of 1 that 
rawing his ſword a ſuperior 
aſſembly, Palla is 2 name for Reaſon, 
which checks and adviſes him upon that oc- 
caſion; and at her firſt appearance touches 

Vo I. III. „ him 


virtues, vices, and other ima- 


in a full 


„. 
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ſent ſuggeſt to me, before 1 preſent- my render 
with a Fable of this kind, which I defign as the 
entertainment of the preſent Paper, I muſt in « 


' converſation and behaviour of Socrates the morn- 
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him upon the head, that part of the man being 


looked upon as the ſeat of Reaſon. And thus of 


the reſt of the Poem. As for the Odyſſey 1 
think it is plain that Horace conſidered it as on 


of thele allegorical Fables, by the moral Which 


he has given us of ev rts of it. The 
greateſt Italian wits have 4 — themſelves to 
the writing of this latter kind of Fables: As 
Spencer's Fairy-Qyeen is one continued ſeries of 
them from the beginning to the end of that ad. 
mirable work. If we look into the fineſt Proſe- 
authors of antiquity, ſuch as Cicero, Plato, N. 
nophon, and many others, we ſhall find that 
this was likewiſe their favourite kind of Fable. 
I ſhall only farther obſerve upon it, that the firſt 
of this ſort that made any conſiderable figure 
in the world, was that of Hercules meeting with 
Pleaſure and Virtue ; * which was invented” by 
Prodicus, who lived before Socrates, and in the 
firſt dawnings of philoſophy. He uſed to travel 
through Greece by virtue of this Fable, which 
procured him a kind reception in all the 
market-towns, where he never failed telling 
it as ſoon as he had gathered an audience about 
him. | | 
Afﬀeer this ſhort preface, which I have made 
up of ſuch materials as my memory does at pre- 


few words open the occaſion of it. 
In the account which Plato gives us of the 


ing 


4 
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ing he was to die, he della the following circum- 
When Socrates his fetters were knocked. off 


(as was uſual w be done on the day that the 
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genius for a Fable were - 

ent the nature of pleaſure and qui in chad: 
of writing, he would join them to- 
gether after fuch a manner, that it would be 
mpofſible for the one to come into 
— be followed by the other. W 
It is poſſible, that if Plato had thought it 
proper at ſuch a time to deſcribe Socrates lanch- 
E 
with the buſineſs of the day, he would. have 

upon this hint, de it · out 
nto ſome beautiful Allegory or Fable. But fince 
ke bas not done it, I ſhall attempt to.write. ons 
nyſelf in the ſpirit of that divine author. 
G 2 There 
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was the daughter of Happineſs, and Pain who 


upon the diviſion of it, ſo as to ſhare mankind 


EE SPECTATOR. Neis; 
There were two families which from the 


beginning of the world were as oppoſite to 
each other as light and darkneſs. The one 
of them lived in Heaven, and the other in 
Hell. The youngeſt deſcendant” of the firſt 
family was Pleaſure, who was the daughter of 
Happineſs, who was the child of Virtue, who 
was the offspring of the Gods. Theſe, as 1 
faid before, had their habitation in Heaven. 
The youngeſt of the oppoſite family was Pain, 


who was the ſon of Miſery, who was the 


child of Vice, who was the oftspring of the 
Furies. The habitation of this race of Beings 
was in Hell. 9 

The middle ſtation of nature between theſe 


two oppoſite extremes was the Earth, which 
was inhabited by creatures of a middle kind, 


neither ſo virtuous as the one, nor ſo vicious 


as the other, but partaking of the good and 
bad qualities of theſe two oppoſite families. 
Jupiter conſidering that this - ſpecies,” com- 


- monly called man, was too: virtuous to be 


miſerable, and too vicious to be happy; that 


he might make a diſtinction between the 


good and the bad, ordered the two youngelt 
of the above-mentioned families, Pleaſure who 


was the fon of Miſery, to meet one another 
upon this part of nature which lay in the half- 


way between them, having promiſed to ſettle 


it upon them both, provided they could agree 


between them. 


C Pleaſure 
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« Pleaſure and Pain were no ſooner met in 


* agreed upon this point, that Pleaſure ſhould 
© take poſſeſſion of the virtuous, and Pain of the 
vicious en of that ſpecies which was given 
© up to But upon examining to which 
«of this any individual they met with be⸗ 
* longed, they found each of them had a right 
© to ; for that, contrary. to what they had 


was no perſon ſo vicious who had not ſome 


© had not in him ſome evil. The truth of it is, 
* they generally found upon ſearch, that in the 
* moſt vicious man Pleaſure might lay a claim 
* to an hundredth part, and that in the moſt 
* virtuous man pain might come in for at leaſt 


© leſs diſputes between them, unleſs they could 
* come to ſome accommodation. To this end 
there was a marriage propoſed between them, 
* and at length concluded: By this means it is 
that we find Pleaſure and Pain are ſuch con- 
* ſtant yoke-fellows, and that they either make 
* their viſits together, or are never far aſunder. 
If Pain comes into an heart, he is quickly 
| followed by Pleaſure; and if Pleaſure. enters, 
you may be ſure Pain is not far off. 
But notwithſtanding this marriage was very 
convenient for the two parties, it did not ſeem 
to anſwer the. intention of Jupiter in ſending 
them among mankind. To remedy therefore 
* this ingonvenience, it was ſtipulated between 
G 3 them 


their new habitation, but they immediately 


© ſeen, * their old places of reſidence, there 


good in him, nor any perſon ſo. virtuous who- 


* two thirds. This they ſaw would occaſion end- 


8 
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© Fare ch Fury that ern 
555 "oy a 
here poſſeſſed the ſpecies indiffereatly ; — 
the death of every ſingle perſon, if he wa 
found to have in him a certain proportion 
© of evil, he ſhould be diſpatched into the in- 
« fernal regions by a paſſport from Pain, there 
© to dwell with Miſery, Vice, and the Furies 
Or on the contrary, if he had in him a cer- 
© tain proportion of good, he ſhould be diſpatched 
' „ Pleaſure, chere 
* to dwell with Happineſs, Virtue, and $1 
Gods. | 
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=C'pere in longo fas eſt obrepere ſomnum. 
* r J . 18 or. Ars Poet. v. 360. 
In long works ſleep will ſometimes ſurpriſe, 
| RostoOMMON, 


HEN a man has diſcovered a new. vein 

of humour, it often carries him much 
farther than he expected from it. My correſ- 
pondents take the hint I give them, and purſue 
it into ſpeculations which I never thought of at 
my firſt ſtarting it. This has been the fate of 
my paper on the match of Grinning, which has 
already produced a ſecond paper on parallel ſub- 
jects, and brought me the following Letter by 


the laſt poſt. I ſhall- not premiſe any thing to 
1 
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it facther, than that it is ama 
and 1s as follows.” 


STIR, 

VU have already ee the 000 with 
a diſcourſe upon Grinning, and have ſince 
* proceeded to Whiſtling, from whence you at 
* length came to Yawning ; from this, I think, 
you may make a very natural tranſition to 
Sleeping. I therefore recommend to you for the 
ſubject of a the following advertiſement, 
* about two months ago was 2 into 
body's hands, and may be ſeen with 
; 9 additions in the Darly Corrant of Auguſt 

* the ninth. 


* Nicholas Hart, _"_ ſlept laſt year in St. 
% Bartholomew's Hoſpital, intends to fleep this 
" year at the Cock and Bottle in Zim kran. 


EF 


Having ſince inquired into the matter of fact, 
I find that the above-mentioned Nicholas Hart 
* is every year ſeized with a periodical fit of 
| which begins upon the fifth of Auguſt, 
* and — on the e eventh of the ſame month : 


© That 


On the firſt of that month he grew dull; 

* On the ſecond, red drowly ; 

On the third, 2 yawning ; 

© On the fourth, began to nod ; 

© On the fifth, dropped aſleep; 

« On the ſixth, was heard to ſnore 
G's, © On 
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* journal of this ſleeping worthy, as it has. been 
* faithfully kept by a Gentleman of Lincoln io. 
* who has undertaken to be his 
I have ſent it to you, not only as it r 
the actions of Nicholas Hart, but as it ſeems 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


« 


c 


c 


c 


* change places with theſe good men, and enter 


* honeſt Engliſb Gentleman, whoſe whole hiſtory 


{ 
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On the ſeventh, turned himſelf in his bed; 
On the eighth, recovered his former n 
On the ninth, fell a ſtretching; 

© On the tenth about midnight, awaked;;' 


On the eleventh” in the morning, called for 
a little ſmall-beer, 


This account I have extracted out of the 


a very natural picture of the life of many an 


very often conſiſts of yawning, nodding, ſtretch- 
ing, turning, ſleeping, IF and the like 
extraordinary particulars. I do not queſtion, 
Sir, that, if you pleaſed, you could put out 
an advertiſement not unlike the above-men- 
tioned, of ſeveral men of figure; that Mr. 
* John ſuch-a- one, Gentleman, or Thomas ſuch- 
a-one, Eſquire, who flept in the country laſt 
ſummer, intends to ſleep in town this winter. 
The worſt of it is, that the drowſy part of 
our ſpecies is chiefly made up of very honeſt 
Gentlemen, who live quietly among their 
neighbours, without ever diſturbing the public 
peace: They are drones without ſtings. I 
* could heartily wiſh, that ſeveral turbulent, reſt- 
leſs, ambitious ſpirits, would for a-while 


themſelves into Nicholas Hart's fraternity. k 
Co 
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Could one but lay aſleep a few buſy heads 
« which I could ory from the fit of No. 
vember next to the firſt of May enſuing, I 
« queſtion not but it would very much redound 
to the quiet of particular perſons, as well as 
to the benefit of the Public. 1 
8 3 Nicholas Hart : 1 believe, 
* Sir, you will think it a very extraordinary' cir- 
cumſtance for a — —i his livelihood 
© by Sleeping, and that reſt ſhould procure a 
man ſuſtenance as well as induſtry ; yet fo it 


is that Nicholas got laſt year enough to ſupport” 


* himſelf for a twelvemonth. I am likewiſe in- 
* formed that he has this year had a very com- 
* fortable nap. The Poets value themſelves very 
much for ſleeping on Parnaſſus, but I never 
heard they got a groat by it: On the con- 
* trary, our friend Nicholas gets more by Sleep 
* ing than he could by Working, and 18 
more properly ſaid, than ever Homer was, to 
have bad golden dreams. Juvenal indeed 


to have ſlept what the common le call 


© was awake, and about her buſineſs. Your 
pen, which loves to moralize upon all ſubjects, 


cumſtance alſo, and point out to us thoſe ſets 
* of men, who inſtead of. growing rich by an 
© honeſt induſtry, recommend themſelves to the 


agreeable 


3g 


* mentions a drowſy huſband who raiſed an 
© eſtate by ſnoring, but then he is repreſented 


* adog's Sleep; or if his Sleep was real, his wife 


may raiſe ſomething, ' methinks, on this cir- 


© favours of the Great, by making themſelves 


much doubt, having been informed by i 
© his friends and confidents, that he 
IR Nimrod with too great free- 


L J am ever, Sir, &c. 
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And dwell ſuch fury in celeſtial breat 


HERE. is nothing in which men more 
deceive themſelves than in what the world 
call Zeal. There are ſo many paſſions which 
hide themſelves under it, —— miſchiefs 
ariſing from it, that ſome have gone ſo far as 
to ſay it would have been for the benefit of man- 
kind if it had never been reckoned in the cata- 
of virtues. It is certain, where it is once 
laudable and prudential, it is an hundred times 
criminal and erroneous; nor can it be otherwiſe, 
if we conſider * operates with equal violence 
in all religions, however oppoſite may be 
to one another, and in all the abdiviions of each 
religion in particular. 

We are told by ſome of the Jeuiſb dani. 
that the firſt murder was occaſioned by a 
ligious controverſy; and if we had the — 
hiſtory of Zeal from the days s of Cain to our 
own times, we ſhould fee it filled with ſo many 
ſcenes of laughter and bloodſhed, as would make 
a wiſe man very careful how he ſuffers himſelf to 
be actuated by ſuch a principle, when it only 
regards matters of opinion and ion. , 
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I would have ev zealous man examine 
his heart os I believe; he Il 
often find, that what he calls a Zeal for his 
religion, is either pride, intereſt, or ill-nature, 
A man, who differs from another in opinion, 
ſets himſelf above him in his own judgment, 
and in ſeveral particulars pretends to be tHe Wiſer 
perſon: This is a great provocation to the proud 
man, and gives a very keen edge to what he 
calls his Zeal. And that this is the caſe 
often, we may obſerve from the behaviour 
fome of the- moſt zealous for orthodoxy, who 
have often great friendſhips and intimacies with 
vicious immoral men, provided do but a 
with them in the ſame ſcheme of belief. The 
reaſon is, becauſe the vicious Believer gives the pre- 
cedency to the virtuous man, and allows the your 
chriſtian to be the worthier perſon, at the 
time that he cannot come up to his perfections. 
This we find exemplified in that trite paſlage 
which we ſee quoted in almoſt every ſyſtem of 
Ethics, — upon another occaſion. 


Video meliora proboque, 
Deteriora ſequor 


Ovid, Met. I. 7. v. 20. 
I fee the right, and I approve it too; | 
Condemn the wrong, and yet the wrong purſue. 


TATE. 


On the contrary, it is certain, if our Zeal were 
true and genuine, 'we ſhould be much more 
angry with a ſinner than a heretic ; ſince there 
are ſeveral caſes which may excuſe the be 

re 
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him in his private opinions. 
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before his great Judge, but none which can 


excuſe the former. 

Intereſt is likewiſe a great inflamer, and os: 
a man on perſecution under the colour of Zeal. 
For this reaſon we find none are fo forward: 


to ote the true worſhip by fire and ſword, 
” Foſs: who: find: dice account in it. 


But I ſhall extend the word Intereſt to a larger 
meaning than what is generally given it, as it 
relates to our ſpiritual ſafety and welfare, as well 
as to our temporal. A man is glad to 
numbers on his fide, mew ge 


Every proſel 

like a new. argument for the eſtabliſhment of 
his faith. It makes him believe that his principles 
carry conviction with them, and are the more 
likely to be true, when he finds they are con- 
formable to the reaſon of others, as well as to 
his own. And that this temper of mind deludes 
a man very often into-an opinion of his Zeal, 
may appear from the common behaviour of the 
atheiſt, who maintains and ſpreads his opinions 
with as much heat as thoſe who believe ey do 
it only out of a paſſion for God's glory. 

Ill- nature is another dreadful imitator of Zeal. 
Many a good man may have a natural rancour 
and malice in his heart, which has been in ſome 
meaſure quelled and ſubdued by religion; but 
if it finds any pretence of breaking out, which 
does not ſeem to him inconſiſtent with the duties 
of a chriſtian, it throws off all reſtraint, and rages 
in its full fury. Zeal is therefore a great eaſe to 
a malicious man, by making him believe he does 


4 God 
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Gad ſervice, whikt he is gratifying the bent of 
a perverſe revengeful temper. For this reaſon we 
find, that moſt of the maſſacres and devaſtatinns, 


ments he works with are racks 


8 
fpecies of men, who one would not think had 
any exiſtence in nature, were they not to be met 
with in ordinary converſation, I mean the Zealots 
in atheiſm. One would fancy that theſe men, 
though they fall ſhort, in every other reſpect, of 
thoſe who make a profeſſion of religion, would 
at leaſt outſhine them in this 5 „and be 
exempt from that fingle fault which ſeems to 
grow out of the imprudent fervours of religion: 
But fo it is, that infidelity is propagated with 
as much fierceneſs and contention, wrath and 
indignation, as if the ſ. of mankind nded 
— 2 There is — ſo . and 
perverſe in this kind of ts, that one does 
not know how to ſet them out in their 
| colours. 
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ty 1 
ticle of dn as a ſufficient reaſon for rejecting 
it. Notions that fall in with the common reaſon 
of mankind, that are conformable to the ſenſe 
of all ages and all nations, not to mention their 
tendency for promoting the happineſs of ſocieties, 
or of particular perſons, are exploded as errors 
and prejudices ; and ſchemes erected in their 
ſtead that are altogether monſtrous and irrational, 
and require the moſt extravagant credulity to em- 
brace them. 1 would fin aſk one of bet 
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atheiſts; I ſay, ſuppoſing ſuch a creed as; this 
were formed, and impoſed upon any one 
in the world, whether it would not require an 
infinitely greater meaſure of faith, than any ſet 
— which ſo violently 1 S 
me therefore —  R 
for their own and for the public r to act at 
leaſt ſo conſiſtently with themſelves, as not to 


burn with Zeal for Irreligion, and with B80 
for Nonſenſe. 
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Cælum ipſum petimus fultitid. 


———Scarce the Gods, and heav'nly climes, 
Are ſafe. from our audacious crimes. _ 
DAY. 


PON my return to my lodgings laſt night 
I found a letter from my worthy friend 


the Clergyman, whom I have given ſome ac- 
count of in my former Pa He tells me 
in it that he was particularly pleaſed with . the 
latter part of my yeſterday's Speculation ; and at 
the ſame time incloſed the following Eſſay, which 
he deſires me to publiſh as the | ſequ of that 
diſcourſe. It conſiſts partly of uncommon. re- 
flexions, and partly of ſuch as have been already 
uſed, but now ſet in a ſtronger light, 
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© A Believer may be excuſed” by the moſt 
© hardened Atheiſt for endeavouring to make 
* him u ener, becauſe he does it with an 
© eye to both their intereſts. The Atheiſt is 
© inexcuſable who tries to gain over a Believer; 
* becauſe he does not propoſe the doing himſelf 
* or the Believer any good by ſuch a converſion. 
The proſpect of a future ſtate is the ſecret 
comfort and - refreſhment of my Soul; it is 


* it doubles all my pleaſures, and ſup 


under all my ; — Med 
— gr ok 8 


* death, tha lofs of :theis ho! ami dewilt to 


© me, with indifference, ſo long as I keep in view 
the pleaſures of Eternity, * the ſtate of 


* apprehenſions, nor ſorrows, ſickneſs nor 
' ſeparation. y will any man be fo im- 
officious as to tell me all this is 

is only 


in the meſle of ill news? If it is a 

dem, de me — ſince it makes me both 
* the happier and better man. 

* I muſt confeſs I do not know how ah 
' 2 man who believes neither Heaven nor Hell, 

gor, in other words, a future State of rewards 
and puniſhments. Not only natural ſelf- love, 
* but reaſon directs us to promote our own in- 
* tereſt above all things. It can never be for 
' the intereſt of a Believer to do me a miſchief, 

' becauſe he is ſure upon the balance of accompts 


* that which makes — * ed. 

pain 
* neſs, death itſelf, and, what is worſe than 
„Being in which there will be no fears nor 


and deluſion ? Is there any merit 
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© to find himſelf a loſer by it. On che con- 
© trary, if he conſiders his own welfare in his 
© behaviour towards me, it will lead him to do 
me all the good he can, and at the fame 
© time reſtrain him from doing me any injury, 
An Unbeliever does not act like a reaſonable 
creature, if he favours me contrary to his pre- 
« ſent intereſt, or does not diſtreſs me when it 
© turns to his preſent advantage. Honour and 
* good-nature may indeed tie up his hands; 
© but as theſe would be very much ſtrengthened 
c 
6 


by reaſon and principle, ſo without them they 
are only inſtincts, or wavering unſettled notions, 
which reſt on no foundation. 2H 
© Infidelity has been attacked with fo good 
ſucceſs of late years, that it is driven out of 
all its outworks. The Atheiſt has not found 
his poſt tenable, and is therefore retired into 
Deiſm, and a diſbelief of revealed religion only. 
But the truth of it is, the greateſt number of 
this ſet of men, are thoſe who, for want of 
a virtuous education, or examining the grounds 
of religion, know ſo very little of the matter 
in — * that their infidelity is but another 
term for their ignorance. (7506-90 
As folly and inconſiderateneſs are the foun- 
dations of infidelity, the great pillars and ſup- 
orts of it are either a vanity of appearing wilcr 
. the reſt of . an — A of 
courage in deſpiſing the terrors of another world, 
which have ſo great an influence on what they 
call weaker minds; or an averſion to a belief 
that muſt cut them off from many of choſe 


© pleaſure 
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them with remorſe for many of thoſe they 

© have already taſted | 

— received articles of the Chriſtian 
4 * 


* religi been fo clearly proved, from the 
authority 
they are delivered, that it is impoſſible for thoſe 
* who have ears to hear, and eyes to fee, not 
to be convinced of them. But were it poſli- 
Able for any thing in the Chriſtian faith to be 
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© adhering to it. The ints of the incar- 
* nation * ſufferings ef our Saviour 
naturally ſuch habits of virtue in the min 
* of man, that I ſay, ſuppoſing it were poſſible 
for us to be miſtaken in them, the Infidel him- 
* ſelf muſt at leaſt allow that no other ſyſtem of 
religion could fo effeQtually contribute to the 
* heightening of morality. They give us great 
ideas of the dignity of human nature, and 
* of the love which the ſupreme Being bearg 
* to his creatures, and conſequently engage us 
in the higheſt acts of duty towards our Creator, 
our Neighbour, and ourſelves. How many 
noble arguments has Saint Paul raiſed from the 
* chief articles of our religion, for the advancing 
* of morality in its three great branches? To 
give a ſingle example in each kind: What 
* can be a ſtronger motiye to a firm truſt and 
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3 giving us his Son to ſuffer for us? What can 
ſe * make us love and eſteem even the moſt incon- 
4 K fiderable of mankind, more than the thought 
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« pleaſures they propoſe to themſelves, and fill 


that divine revelation in which 


* erroneous, I can find no ill conſequences in - 


© reliance on the mercies of our Maker, than the 
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that Chriſt died for him? Or what diſpoſe us 
to ſet a ſtricter guard upon the purity 5 

of 


own hearts, than our being members 
and a part of the ſociety = which that imma- 
culate Perſon is the head but theſe are only 
a ſpecimen of thoſe admirable enforcements of 
morality, which the Apoſtle has drawn from 
the hiſtory of our bleſſed Saviour. | 

If our modern Infidels conſidered theſe 
matters with that candour and ſeriouſneſs which 
they . we ſhould not ſee them act with 
fuch a ſpirit of bitterneſs, arrogance, and ma- 
lice: They would not be raiſing ſuch. inſig- 
nificant cavils, doubts, and ſcruples, as may 
be ſtarted againſt every thing that is not capable 
of mathematical demonſtration ; in order to 
unſettle the minds of the ignorant, diſturb 
the public peace, ſubvert morality, and throw 
all things into confuſion and diſorder. If none 
of theſe reflexions can have any influence on 
them, there is one that perhaps may, becauſe 
it is adapted to their vanity, by which they 


ſeem to be guided much more than their 


reaſon. I would therefore have them confider, 
that the wiſeſt and beſt of men, in all ages 
of the world, have been thoſe who lived up 
to the religion of their country, when they ſaw 
nothing in it oppoſite to morality, and to the 
beſt lights they had of the Divine Nature. 
Pythagoras's firſt rule directs us to worſhi P 
Gods © as it is ordained by law,” for. 

the moſt natural interpretation of the 

Socrates, who was the moſt renowned among 


the 
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the Heathens both for wiſdom and virtue, in 
his laſt moments deſires his friends to offer 
©a cock to ius; doubtleſs out of a 
— de to the eſtabliſhed wor- 
ſhip of his country. _Xenophon tells us, that 
* his Prince (whom he ſets forth as a pattern 


107 


© of perfection) when he found his death ap- 


© proaching, offered facrifices on the mountains 
© to the  Perfian Jupiter, and the Sun, © ac- 
* cording to the cuſtom: of the Perfians ;” for 
* thoſe are the words of the Hiſtorian. Nay, 
the Epictreahs and atomical Philoſophers 
© ſhewed' a very remarkable modeſty in this 
particular; for though the Being of a God 
* was intirely repugnant to their ſchemes of 
natural philoſophy, they contented themſelves 
with the denial of a Providence, aſſerting at 


* the ſame time the exiſtence of Gods in ge- 


neral; becauſe: they would not ſhock the 
common belief of mankind, and the religion 
of their count x. L 
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1 Hor. Od. 5.1.1. v. 12, 


Ah, wretched thoſe who love, yet ne'er did oy 
The ſmiling treachery of thy eye! Cannci, 


HE — given by this correſpon- 
gn as of, tht 18 

to avoid perſons he ſpeaks of, T ſhall 
inſert his Letter at length. 


Mr. SPECTATOR; 
1 Do not know that you have ever touched 
upon a certain f of women, whom 
0 ve aalieadly cal Fits You cannot poflibly 
go upon a more uſeful work, than the conſi- 
« deration of theſe dangerous animals. The 
* Coquette is indeed one degree towards the 
* Jilt; but the heart of the former is bent u 
* admiring herſelf, and giving falſe hopes to her 
Lovers; but the latter is not contented to be 
: extremely amiable, but ſhe muſt add to that 
advantage a certain delight in being a torment 
to others. Thus when her Lover is in the 
© full expectation of ſucceſs, the Jilt ſhall meet 
© him with a ſudden indifference, and admira- 
tion in her face at his being ſurpriſed that he is 
received like a © ng and a caſt of her head 
4 another 
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pleaſant ſcorn of the fel- 
very the Lover 
* goes home utterly aſtoniſhed and dejeted, ſits 
* down to his Scrutoir, ſends her word in the 
* moſt abject terms, that he knows not what he 
© has done; that all which was deſirable in this 
© life is ſo ſuddenly vaniſhed from him, that the 
* charmer of his foul ſhould withdraw the vital 
heat from the heart which pants for her. He 
continues a mournful abſence for ſome time, 
pining in ſecret, and out of humour with all 
things which he meets with. At length he 
takes 4 reſolution to try his fate, and explain 
with her —_—_ upon her apa com 
carriage. walks up to » 
with a thouſand —— rr — 
ſhall moce the irt caſt'of ber 
eye; when upon his firſt appearance ſhe flies 
ham, wonders where he has been, 
him of his abſence, and treats him 
with a familiarity as ſurpriſing as her former 
This good correſpondence continues 
il the Lady obferves the Lover grows happy 
it, and then ſhe interrupts it with ſome 
of behaviour. For (as I 
* juſt now ſaid) the happineſs of a Jilt oonſiſts 
* only in the power of making others uneaſy. 
But ſuch is the folly of this ſect of women, 
© that they carry on this pretty ſkittiſh behaviour, 
until they have no charms left to render it ſup- 
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© portable. Corinna, | that uſed to torment all 


* who converſed with her with falſe glances, 
; and little heedleſs unguarded motions, that 
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* were to betray ſome inclination towards dhe 
man ſhe would infnare, finds at preſent all ſbe 
attempts that way unregarded ; and 18: 
a to 0 a the Jilt in her conſtitution, by hy: 
ial plots, writing perplexing letters 
0 — unknown hands, and making all che 
* young fellows in love with her, until they ſind 

* out who ſhe is. Thus, as before ſhe gave 
7 * torment by diſguiſing her inclination, ſhe now 
© is r 
As for my own part, Mr. ner amb. it 
has been my unhappy fate to be jilted from my 
* youth upward; and as my taſte has been very 
much towards intrigue, and having intelligence 
* with women of wit, my whole life has 
* away in a ſeries of impoſitions. I for 
* the benefit of the preſent race of young men, 
give ſome account of my Loves. I know not 
© whether you have ever heard of the famous 
girl about town called Kittiy: This creature 
(for I muſt take ſhame upon myſelf) was 
my miſtrefs in the days when Keeping was 
in faſhion. Kitty, under the appearance of 
being wild, thoughtleſs, and irr in all 
her words and actions, concealed the moſt ac- 
compliſhed Jilt of her time. Her negligence 
had to me a charm in it like that of chaſtity, 
* and want of deſires ſeemed as great a merit 
as the conqueſt of them. The air ſhe gave 
herſelf was that of a romping girl, and whenever 
[ talked to her with any turn of fondneſs, the 
would immediately ſnatch off my periwig, try it 
upon herſelf in theglaſs, clap her arms a kimbow, 
4 draw 


* 
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« draw my ford, and make on the wall, 
© take off my cravat, and ſeize it to make ſome 
* other uſe of the lace, or run into ſome 
other unaccountable rompiſhneſs, _— 
time I had appointed to away with her 
© was over. IS 
1 

much beauty in a woman, who, was — 
beedleſs to me, was alſo too unattentive 
to form a to wrong me. Long did I 


divert every hour that hun heavy upon me 
of this . view T - 


'in the com 
looked upon as neither guilty, nor innocent, 
but could laugh at myſelf for my unaccount- 
able pleaſure in an expence upon her, until in 
the end it appeared my pretty Inſenſible was 


* with child by my footman. 


This accident rouſed me into a diſdain againſt 
all libertine women, under what appearance ſo- 
' ever they hid their infincerity, and I reſolved after 
* that time to converſe with none but thoſe who 
ed within the rules of decency and honour. 
Jo this end I formed myſelf into a more regular 
turn of behaviour, and began to make viſits, 
frequent aſſemblies, and lead out Ladies from the 
* theatres, with all the other inſignificant duties 
' which the profeſſed ſervants of the fair place 
' themſelves in conſtant readineſs to | 
In a very little time, (having a vlendful for- 
' tune) fa ers and mothers began to regard me 
das a good match, and I found eaſy admittance 
into the beſt families in town to obſerve their 
* daughters; but I, who was born to follow the 


fair 


—_ 
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but I found her paſh 
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© fair to 8 have by che force of 
il ſtars made cy application n three 18 
© ſucceſſively. +» 

* Hyena is one of thoſe who form themdiry 
© into a and indolent air, amd en. 
* deavour to gain admirers from their inatten. 
tion to all arourid them. Hyæna can lull i 
her coach, - with-- ſomething ſo fixed in he 
* countenance, that it is 4 
her meditation is empl 
Dee N mn ons 
not too coarſe a ſimile, fhould fay, Zum 
in the figu appear in, 8 2 
© Spider in the midſt of a Cobweb, that is fur 
to deſtroy every fly that approaches it. The net 
* Hyang throws is ſo fine, that you are taken in 
© it before you can obſerve any part of her work. 
* 


paſſion went no 
© to be admired ; 1 
© temper, as not to value the inconſtancy of her 
© Lovers, provided ſhe can boaſt ſhe once had 
© their addreſſes. 

Biblis was the ſecond I aimed at, and 
© her vanity lay in purchaſing the adorers of 
© others, and not in rejoicing in their love itſelf 
Biblis is no man's miſtreſs, but woman's 
rival. As ſoon as I found this, I fell in love 
with Chloe, who is my preſent pleaſure and 
torment. I have writ to her, danced with 
C her, and fought for her, and have been her man 
* in the ſight and expectation of the whole town 
© theſe three years, and thought myſelf near - 
© en 
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dend of my wiſhes; when the other day ſhe 

' called me inte har Hofer, and told me, with a 
very grave face, that ſhe was a woman of honour, 
l undi d Goble d Mn who Mad har 
* with ſo much ſincerity as ſhe faw I did, and 
© therefore ſhe muſt inform me that ſhe was by 
nature the moſt inconſtant creature breath 
of me not to marry her; if 
it, I ſhould; but chat ſhe 
© was lately fa en-in Love with another. 2 
„ but deſire you 


Sir, 
Vour moſt humble ſervant, 
| Charles Yellow. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


© Mr. 8h, habendaſher of hats, at the cor- 
ner of Devereux-court in the Strand, gives 
© notice, that he has very neat hats, 
© rubbers, and bruſhes the uſe of young 
orotic ered feng 
* ſhip, at reaſonable rates.” T 
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ILIE is a very unhappy man who ſets b 


he deſerves. Beſides which the character of the 
praiſe of an ignorant man is only good-will, and 
neighbour in ſociety, and not as a good judge 


of your actions in point of fame and reputation. 


their preſents again, and learn to live of your- 
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Lans fin lande d te laudato Mn. . ll 


It gives me pleaſure, to be praiſed by you, whom 
all men praiſe. % HOSE + id 


heart upon being admired by the multi- 
tude, or affects a general and undiſtinguiſhing 
applauſe among men. What pious men call the 
teſtimony of a good conſcience, ſhould be the 
meaſure of our ambition in this kind; that is 
to ſay, a man of ſpirit ſhould contemn the praiſe 
of the ignorant, and like being applauded for 
nothing but what he knows in' his own heart 


perſon who commends you is to be conſidered, 
before you ſet a value upon his eſteem. The 


you ſhould receive his kindneſs as he is a good 


The Satyriſt ſaid very well of Fein iſe and 
ers and Coblers 


acclamations, © Give the Ti 


* ſelf.” It is an argument of a looſe and un- 
governed mind to be affected with the pro- 
miſcuous approbation of the generality of man- 
kind; and a man of virtue ſhould be * 

cate 
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beate for ſo courſe an appetite of fame. Men of 
honour ſhould endeavour only to pleaſe the wor- 
thy, and the man of merit ſhould defire to be tried 
only by his peers. I thought it a noble ſen- 
timent which I heard yeſterday uttered in on- 
rerſation; I know, ſaid a Gentleman, a 


« worth in him, 1 can rejoice in his ſuperiority to 
me; and that ſatisfaction is a greater act of 
the Soul in me, than any in him which can 

poſſibly appear to me. — thought could 
not proceed but from a candid an erous ſpirit; 
and the approbation of ſuch is what may 
be eſteemed true praiſe : for with the common 
rate of men there is n commendable” but 
what they themſelves may hope to be partakers 
of, and arrive at: But the — truly glorious 
is, when the mind is ſet rather to do things 
laudable, than to e reputation. Where 
there is that ſincerity as the foundation of a __ 
name, the kind opinion of virtuous men will be 
an unſought, but a neceſſary conſequence; The 
Lacedæmonians, though a plain people, and no 
pretenders to politeneſs, had a certain delicacy in 
their ſenſe. of glory, and ſacrificed to the Muſes 
when they entered upon any great enterprize. 
They would have the commemoration of their 
actions be tranſmitted by the pureſt and moſt 
untainted Memorialiſts. The din which attends 
victories and public triumphs is by far leſs eligible, 
than the recital of the actions of great men by 


ee 


honeſt and wiſe Hiſtorians. It is a frivolous plea- 


ſure to be the admiration of gaping crowds; but 
| to 
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(ray to be griater then any" man If he has 
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to have the of a good man in the 
cool reflexions af his cloſet, is a 
an heroic ſpirit. . The applauſe of the 
es the head giddy, but the atteſtation 
ee ns 
t makes the love of 
ſtill more ridiculous, is, 17 fot 
. are foreign to the 
perſons admired. Thus they are the ordinary 
n which may be 
— 2 — nn a put into an- 
ers ication . pal 
ſion, makes thoſe — 
. * 
men for having what they themſelves would 
rather be poſſeſſed of; the wiſe man applauds 
him whom he thinks moſt virtuous, the reſt of 
the world him who is moſt wealthy. 
When a man is in this way of thinking, 1 do | 
not know what can occur to one more mo 
than to ſee perſons of ingenuity addreſs their 
ſervices and performances to men no way ad- 
dicted to liberal arts: In theſe caſes, the praile 
on one hand, and the patronage on the other, 
are equally the objects of ridicule. | — 
to ignorant men are as abſurd as 
ſpeeches of Bul-finch in the droll: Kar 
dreſs one is apt to tranſlate into other wands; 10 
when the different parties are thoroughly con- 
ſidered, the panegyric generally implies no more 
than if the Author ſhould ſay to the Patron; 
My very good Lord, you and I can never un- 
| derſtand 
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derſtand one another, therefore I humbly deſire 
we may be intimate friends for the future. 
The rich may as well aſk to borrow of the 
ber, as the man of virtue or meri 
addition to his character from any but 
himſelf. He that commends another en 
o much of his own as he gives to that 
rſon commended ; and he that nothing 
fudable in himſelf is not of ability . be fach 
a ſurety. The wiſe Phoczon was fo ſenſible how 
5 with what 
the multitude a na general a- 
clamation made Tien he was — an oration, 
he turned to an intelligent friend who ſtood near 
him, and aſked in a ſurprized manner, what 


flip have I made? 
with a billet which 


for 
ch as 


I ſhall conclude this Paper 
has fallen into my hands, and was written to a 
Lady from a Gentleman whom ſhe had highly 
K The Author of it had formerly 
been her Lover. When all poſſibility of com- 
merce between them on the ſubject of Love was 
cut off, ſhe ſpoke fo handſomly 2 as to 
give occaſion for this Letter. 


MaDamM, r 
'I Should be inſenſible to anging, if T copld 
forbear making you my acknowled 


r 
* for your late mention 0 me with 
« ot It is, I think, your fate to 
+ me new ſentiments; 1s you formerly inſpire 
„ why (he. teas; Hoary BE Leg, 
* now with the true ſenſe of Glory. As defire 


© had 
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© had the leaſt part in the paſſion I heretofore 
© profeſſed towards you, ſo has vanity no -ſhare 
in the glory to which you have now raiſed me. 
© Innocence, knowledge, beauty, virtue, ſincerity, 
© and diſcretion, are the conſtant ornaments' of 
© her who has ſaid this of me. Fame is a bab. 
© bler, but I have arrived at the higheſt glory 
© in this world, the commendation of the moſt 
* deſerving perſon in it. | hk 
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| —Patrie pietatis ina. Virg, En. 10 v. 824, 
An image of paternal tenderneſs! i 


HE following Letter being written to my 
bookſeller, upon a ſubjet of which 1 
treated ſome time ſince, I ſhall publiſh it in this 
Paper, together with the Letter that was incloſed 


in it. = 


Mr. BuckLEy, 


MAR. SPECTATOR having of late deſcanted 
1 upon the cruelty of parents to their 
children, I have been induced (at the requeſt 
of ſeveral of Mr. SPECTATOR's admirers) to 
incloſe this Letter, which I aſſure you is the 
© original from a father to his own ſon, not- 
* withſtanding the latter gave but little or no 
| provo- 


r 
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provocation. It would be wonderfully obliging 
* to the —— —— 8 would give 
his opinion in ſome o | 
; and ü $04 | PONG 
(Mr. Buckley ) 
Jꝛour humble ſervant. 


SIRRAH, 2 

8 V O U are a faucy audacious raſcal, and 
0 both fool and mad, and I care not a far- 
thing whether you comply or no; that does 
not raze out my impreſſions of your inſolence, 
* going about railing at me, and the next day 
* to ſolicit my favour : Theſe are inconſiſtencies, 
* ſuch as diſcover thy reaſon depraved. To be 
© brief, I never deſire to ſee your face; and, 
* Sirrah, if you go to the work-houſe, it is no 
* diſgrace to me for you to be ſupported there ; 
* and if you ſtarve in the ſtreets, I will never 
* give any thing underhand in your behalf. If 
© I have any more of your ſcribbling nonſenſe 
© I will break your head the firſt time I ſet 
, fight on you. You are a ſtubborn beaſt; is 
* this your gratitude for my giving you money ? 
* You rogue, I will better your judgment, and 
give you a greater ſenſe of your duty to (I re- 
* gret to ſay) your father, &c. 


P. S. It is prudence for you to keep out 
© of my ſight; E to reproach me, that might 
© overcomes right, on the outſide of your letter, I 
* ſhall give you a great knock on the ſkull for it,” 


V O L. III. | 1 Was 
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Was there ever ſuch an image of paternal 
tenderneſs! It was uſual among, fome of the 
Greeks to make their ſlaves drink to exceſs, and 
then expoſe them to their children, who by 
that means conceived an early averſion to a 
vice which makes men appear ſo monſtrous and 
irrational. I have expoſed this picture of an 
unnatural father with the fame intention, that 
its deformity may deter others from its reſem- 
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blance. If the reader has a mind to ſee a father Wl ( 


of the ſame ſtamp repreſented in the moſt ex- p 

quiſite ſtrokes of humour, he may meet with 
it in one of the fineſt Comedies that ever ap- 
peared upon the Engliſh ſtage : I mean the part 
of Sir Sampſon in Love for Love. | 
I muſt not however en myſelf blindly 
on the ſide of the fon, to whom the fond. Letter 
above-written was directed. His father calls him 
a © ſaucy and audacious raſcal* in the firſt line, 
and I am afraid upon examination he will prove 
but an ungracious youth. * To go about railing 
at his father, and to find no other place but the 
* outſide of his Letter to tell him that might 
* overcomes right”, if it does not diſcover, * hi 
* reaſon to be depraved, and * that he is either 
© fool or mad,” as the choleric old Gentleman 
tells him, we may at leaſt allow that the father 
will do very well in endeavouring to better his 
judgment, and give him a greater ſenſe, of his 
duty. But whether this may be brought about 
* by breaking his head, or giving him a great 
* knock on the ſkull, ought,” I think, to be 
well conſidered. Upon the whole, I wiſh — 
ä father 
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may not be as equally paired with a ſon, as 
the mother in Virgil. | 
——Crudelis tu quoque mater : 
Crudelis mater magis, an puer improbus ille ? 
Inprobus ille puer, crudelis tu quoque mater. 


Cruel alike the mother and the ſon. 
Or like the crow and her egg, in the Greek 
proverb, 7 
Kn — XaXGV Wove * 


Bad the crow, bad the egg. 


I muſt here take notice of a Letter which I 
have received from an unknown correſpondent, 
upon the ſubject of my Paper, upon which the 
foregoing Letter is likewiſe founded. The writer 
of it ſeems very much concerned leſt that 
Paper ſhould ſeem to give encouragement to 
the diſobedience of children towards their pa- 
rents; but if the writer of it will take the 
pains to read it over again attentively, I dare 
fay his apprehenſions will vaniſh. Pardon and 
reconciliation are all the penitent daughter re- 
queſts, and all that I contend for in her behalf; 
and in this caſe I may uſe the ſaying of an 
eminent Wit, who, upon ſome great mens preſſ- 
ing him to forgive his daughter who had married 
againſt his conſent, told them he could refuſe 
nothing to their ec 8-3 but that he he 

383 ve 
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father has not met with his match, and that he 
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is punithed among the Chineſe, inſomuch that 
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have them remember there was difference be. 
tween giving and forgiving. 

I muſt confeſs, in all -controverſies between 

ts and their children, I am naturally 

udiced in favour of the former. The obli 
tions on that fide can never be acquitted, and 
I think it is one of the greateſt reflexions upon 
human nature that —＋ inſtinct ſhould be a 
ſtronger motive to love than filial gratitude ; 
that the receiving of favours ſhould be a lek 
inducement to good-will, tenderneſs and coy 
miſeration, than the conferring of them; and 
that the taking care of any perſon ſhould en- 
dear the child ar dependent more to the 
or benefactor, than the parent or benefaCtor to 
the child or dependent; yet ſo it happens, that 
for one cruel parent we meet with a thouſand 
undutiful children. This is indeed wonde 


contrived (as I have formerly obſerved) far the 


ſupport of every living ſpecies ; but at the ſame 
time that it ſhews the wiſdom of the Creator, it 


diſcovers the imperfection and degeneracy of the 
Creature. 


The obedience of children to their parents is 
the baſis of all government, and ſet forth as the 
meaſure of that obedience which we owe to thoſe 
whom Providence hath placed over us, 

It is father Le Compte, if I am not miſtaken, 
who tells us how want of duty in this particular 


jf a fon ſhould — known to kill, or ſo much 


as to ſtrike his father, not only the criminal 


but his whole family would be rooted out, * 
. 4 
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ug inhabitants of the place where he lived would 
be put to the ſword, nay, the place itſelf would 
be razed to. the ground, and its foundations 
ſown with falt : For, ſay they, there muſt have 
been an utter vation of manners in that 
clan or ſoci people who could have bred 
up among them ſo horrid an offender. To 
this I ſhall add a paſſage out of the firſt book 
of Herodotus. That Hiſtorian in his account of 
the Perfian cuſtoms and religion tells us, it is 
their opinion that no man ever killed his fa- 
ups or that it is ible ſuch a crime ſhould 
be in nature; but that if any thing like it ſhould 
ever happen, they conclude ihe the.- reputed 
ſon muſt have been illegitimate, ſuppoſttitious, 
or begotten in adultery. Their opinion in this 
particular ſhews ſufficiently what a notion th 
muſt have had of undutifulneſs in general. 
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A ſervitude to former times unknown. 


INCE I made ſome reflexions upoh the 
general negligence uſed in the caſe of re- 


gard d towards women, or, in other words, fince 
t 


alked of Wenching, I have had epiſtles 
F' that) for CDS 


that ſubject, which 
tertainment, inſert as they le before me. 
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Mr. SPECTATOR, 


"AS your Specula peculations are not .confined to 
any part of human life, but concern' the 
a wicked as well as the good, J muſt defire 

* your favourable acceptance of what I, a poor 
* ſtrolling girl about town, have to ſay to you, 


© I was told by a Roman-catholick Gentleman 


* who picked me up laſt week, and who I hope, 
© is abſolved for what paſſed between us; I ſay 
1 was told by fuch a perſon, who endeavoured 
to convert me to his own religion, that in 
countries where Popery prevails, beſides the 
advantage of licenſed ftews, there are large 
endowments given for the Incurabili, I think 
he called them, fuch as are paſt all remedy, 
and are allowed ſuch maintenance and ſu 
as to keep them without farther care until they 
* expire. This manner of treating poor ſinners 
has, methinks, great humanity in it; and as 
© you are a perſon who pretend to carry your re- 
* flexions upon all ſubjects whatever occur to 
* you, with candour, and act above the ſenſe of 
* what mi- interpretation you may meet with, 
I beg the favour of you to lay before all the 
world the unhappy condition of us poor va- 
grants, who are really in a way of labour in- 
ead of idleneſs. There are crowds of us 
. « whoſe manner of livelihood has long ceaſed to 
be pleaſing to us; and who would willingly 
© lead a new life, if the rigour of the virtuous 
did not for ever expel us from coming into the 
* world again. As it now happens, to the * 


— 
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* 


. © with a very frank air that I muſt be treated as 
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© nal infamy of the male Sex, falſhood among 
you is not reproachful, but credulity in women 
is infamous. ny 


Give me leave, Sir, to give you my hiſtory, p 


t You are to know that I am a daughter of a 
© man of a good reputation, tenant to a man of 
© Quality. The Heir of this houſe took it 
© in his head to caſt a favourable eye upon me, 
and ſucceeded. I do not pretend to ſay he 
* promiſed me marriage: I was not -a creature 
* filly enough to be taken by ſo fooliſh a ſtorye 
© But he ran away with me up to this town, 
and introduced me to a grave matron, with 
whom I boarded for a day or two with great 
© gravity, and was not a little pleaſed with the 
* change of my condition, from that of a coun- 
try life to the fineſt company, as I be- 
© lieved, in the whdle world. My humble 
* ſervant made me underſtand that I ſhould be 
© always kept in the plentiful condition I then 
enjoyed; when after a very great fondneſs to- 
* wards me, he one day took his leave of me 
* for four or five days. In the evening of the 
* fame day my good landlady came to me, and 
© obſerving me very penſive, began to comfort 
© me, and with a ſmile told me I muſt fee 
the world. When I was deaf to all ſhe 
could ſay to divert me, ſhe began to tell me 


] ought, and not take theſe ſqueamiſh humours 


upon me, for friend had left me to the 
ir phraſe is, ſhe expected 1 
* would ſee company, or I muſt be treated like 


© town; and, as 


I 4 * what 
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* what I had brought myſelf to. This put me 
into a fit of crying: And I immediately, in 
ga true ſenſe of my condition, threw myſelf 
on the floor, deploring my fate, calling upon 
© all that was good and ſacred to ſuccour me. 
* While I was in all this agony, I obſerved a 
* decrepid old fellow come into the room, and 
looking with a ſenſe of pleaſure in his face at 
© all my vehemence and tranſport. In a pauſe 
* of my diſtreſs I heard him ſay to the ſhame- 
© leſs old woman who ſtood by me, ſhe 1s cer- 
* 'tainly a new face, or elſe ſhe acts it rarely. 
* With that the Gentlewoman, who was mak- 
* ing her market of me, in all the turns of my 
* perſon, the heaves of my paſſion, and the 
* ſuitable changes of my poſture, took occaſion 
to commend my neck, my ſhape, my eyes, 
* my limbs. All this was accompanied - with 
fuch ſpeeches as you may have heard horſe- 
courſers make in the ſale of nags, when 
they are warranted for their ſoundneſs. You 
underſtand by this time that J was left in a 
Brothel, and expoſed to the next bidder. that 
could purchaſe me of my patroneſs. This is 
* fo much the work of Hell; the pleaſure in 
the poſſeſſion of us wenches, abates in pro- 
portion to the degrees we go. beyond the 
unds of innocence ; and no man is gratified, 

if there is nothing left for him to debauch. 
Well, Sir, my firſt man, when I came upon 
the town, was Sir Jegſfry Forble, who was 
* extremely laviſh to me of his money, and 
* took 1 a fancy to me that he would have 
4 carried 
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taken any reaſonable terms for me: But as he 
© was old, his covetouſneſs was his ſtrongeſt paſ- 
ſion, and poor I was ſoon left expoſed to be the 
common refuſe of all the rakes and debauchees 


© in town. I cannot tell whether you will do 


me juſtice or no, until I ſee'whether you print 
© this or not; otherwiſe, as I now live with Sal, 


] could give you a very juſt account of who and 


* who is together in this town. Vou perhaps 
will not believe it; but I know of one who 
© pretends to be a ve Proteſtant who lies 
with a Roman-ca : But more of this 
© hereafter, as you — me. ens noon 
* to our houſe the greateſt Politicians of the 
and Se] is more ſhrewd than any body 
1999 can believe that ſuch wiſe men — 
udy-houſes out of idle purpoſes; I 
= G hows them often talk of Auguſtus Ceſar, 
aw had intrigues with the wives of Senators, 
not out of wantonneſs but ſtratagem. 
© It is a thouſand pities you [ſhould be fo 
* ſeverely. virtuous as I fear you are; otherwiſe, 
© after one viſit or two, you would ſoon un- 
derſtand that we women of the town are not 
, „uch uſeleſs correſpondents as you may ima- 
Vou have undoubtedly heard that it 
* was. a Courteſan who diſcovered Catiline's 
* conſpiracy. If you print this I will tell you 
*-morez and am in the mean time, 


Sir, your moſt humble ſervant, | 
Rebecca Nettletop. 


' Mr. 


© carried me off, if my patroneſs would have 
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Am an idle young woman that would 
work for my livelihood, but that I wn 
in ſuch a manner as I cannot ſtir out, 
«de Tyrant is an-old jealous fellow, who 
« allows me nothing to appear in I have but 
© one ſhoe and one flipper; no head-dreſs, and 
© no upper petticoat. As you ſet up for a Re- 
e 
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Am to complain to you of a ſet of ape 
tinent — who viſit the a 
„ e e e only, as 
© call it, to ſee the world. I muſt confeſs: to 
you, this to men of delicacy might have an 
effect to cure them; but as they are ſtupid, 
* noiſy and drunken fellows, it tends only to 
* make vice in themſelves, as they think, plea- 
« fant and humourous, and at 4. ſains time 
© nauſeous in us. I ſhall, Sir, hereafter from 
© time to time give you the names of theſe 
© wretches who pretend to enter out houſes 
© merely as Spectators. Theſe men think it wit 
* touſe us ill: Pray tell them, however worthy 
ve are of ſuch treatment, it is unworthy them 
© to be guilty of it towards us. Pray, Sir, take 
notice of this, and pity the oppre ed: I wiſh 


ents 


« we could add to it, the innocent. 4 


Tueſday, 
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caſe, that if an aſs were between 
two bundles of hay, which affected his ſenſes 
equally on each fide, and tempted him in the 
very ſame degree, whether it would be 

ä —— Th y de- 
termine this queſtion to the diſadvantage of the 
als; who they my would — in the _ 
of as not having a ſing] of 
ee — ge 
the other. The bundle of hay on either fide 
ſtriking his ſight and ſmell in the ſame propor- 
tion, would keep him in a perpetual ſuſpenſe, 
like the two magnets which, travellers have told 
us, are placed one of them in the roof, and the 
other in the floor of Mabomet's burying place at 
Mecca, and by that means, ſay they, pull the im- 


* 


that it hangs in the air between both of them. 
As for the aſs's behaviour in ſuch nice circum- 
ſtances, whether he would ſtarve ſooner thanviolate 
his neutrality to the two bundles of hay, I ſhall 
not preſume to determine; but only take notice 
of the conduct of our own {ſpecies in the ſame 


perplexity, 


——Deluding viſion of the nigh | Pork 
OMB ludicrous fhoolmen. he put the 


poſtor' s iron coftin. with ſuch an equal attration, 
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tial ones are wanting. I know a well-meaning 


Number 134. On the contrary I have been 
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lexity. When a man has a mind to venture 
is money in a Lottery, every figure of it ap- 
pears equally alluring, and as likely to ſucceed x; 
any of its fellows. They all of them have the 
ſame pretenſions to good-luck, ſtand upon the 
ſame — of competition, and no manner of tea- 
ſon can be given why a man ſhould prefer one to 
the other before the is drawn. In this 
caſe therefore caprice very often acts in the 

ace of reaſon, and forms to itſelf ſome 
eſs imaginary motive, where real and ſubſtan- 


man that is very well pleaſed to riſk his good- 
fortune upon the Number 1711, becauſe it is 
the year of our Lord. I am acquainted with 
a Tacker that would give a good deal for the 


told of a certain zealous diſſenter, who being 
a enemy to popery, and believing that 
e 
will lay two to one on the Number 666 againſt 
any other Number, becauſe, ſays he, it is the 
Number of the Beaſt. Several would prefer 
the Number 12000 before any other, as it is 
the Number of the pounds in the great prize. 
In ſhort, ſome are pleaſed to find their own age 
in their Number; ſome that they have got a 
Number which makes a pretty appearance in the 
cyphers ; and others, becauſe it is the ſame Num- 
ber that ſucceeded in the laſt Lottery. Each of 
theſe upon no other grounds, thinks he ſtands 
faireſt tor the great lot, and that he is pals 
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of what may not be improperly called the n 


Number. 

Theſe princi e mes 
and — of human reaſon, Lees is 
of ſo buſy a nature, that it will be exerting 
itſelf in the meaneſt trifles; and working even 
when it wants materials. The wiſeſt of men 
are ſometimes acted by ſuch unaccountable mo- 
tives, as the life of fool and the luperſtiti- 
ous is guided by nothing elſe. 

I am ſurpriſed that none of the Fortune-tellere, 
or, as the French call them, the Diſeurs de bonne 
Avanture, who publiſh their bills in every quar- 
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ter of the town, have not turned our Lotteries 


to their' advantage : Did any of them ſet up 
for a caſter of fortunate figures, what might 
he not get by his pretended diſcoveries and 
predictions ? 

I —_— among the advertiſements i in the 


Poft-Bay e ED twenty-ſeventh, I was 
reh to fee the following one ; 


© This is to give notice, that ten ſhillings 
over and above the market-price, will be 

given for the ticket in the 1500000). 
Number 132, by Nath. Chf at the Bible and 
* Three Crowns in Cbeapfide. 


This advertiſement has given great matter 
of . tion to Coffee-houſe Theoriſts. Mr. 
Cliff's principles and | converſation have been 
canvaſſed upon this occaſion, and various con- 

jeaures 
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jectures made why he ſhould thus ſet his hem 
upon Number 132. I have examined all the 
powers in thoſe numbers, broken them int) 
fractions, extracted the ſquare and cube rot 
divided and multiplied them all ways, but could 
not arrive at the ſecret until about three day 
ago, when I received the following Letter from 
an unknown hand, by which I find that Mr, © 
Nathanel Cliff is only the agent, and not the 
principal in this advertiſement. | 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 


I Am the perſon that lately advertiſed J would 
give ten ſhillings more than the current 
* price for the Ticket. Number 132 in the 
Lottery now drawing; which is a ſecret [ 
© have communicated to ſome friends, who 
rally me inceſſantly upon that account. You 
© muſt know I have but one Ticket, for which 
* reaſon and a certain dream I have lately had 
© more than once, I was reſolved it ſhould be 
the Number I moſt approved. I am fo poſi- 
tive I have pitched upon the great lot, that 
* I could almoſt lay all I am worth of it. My 
* viſions are ſo frequent and ſtrong upon this 
© occaſion, that I have not only poſſeſſed the 
© lot, but diſpoſed of the money which in 
© all probability it will fell for. This morn- 
ing, in particular, I ſet up an equipage which 
I look upon to be the gayeſt in the town ; the 
* liveries are very rich, but not gaudy. I ſhould 
be very glad to ſee a Speculation or two upon 


Lottery 


—— 


— 
— 


r S 
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Your moſt humble ſervant, 


George Goſling. 


p. S. © Dear Sy c, if I get the 12000 
pound, I will make thee a handſom preſent. 


After having wiſhed my correſpondent 
luck, and thanked him for his intended kind- 
neſs, I (hall for this time diſmiſs the ſubject 
of the Lottery, and only obſerve that the greateſt 
part of | mankind are in ſome degree guilty 
of my friend Gofling's extravagance. We are 
apt to rely _ future proſpects, and become 
really expenſive while we are only rich in 
poſſibility. We live up to our expectations, 
not to our poſſeſſions, and make a figure pro- 
portionable to what we may be, not what we 
are, We out-run our preſent income, as not 
doubting to diſburſe ourſelves out of the pro- 
fits of ſome future place, project, or reverſion 
that we have in view. It is through this 
temper of mind, which is ſo common among 
us, that we ſee tradeſmen break, who have 
met with no misfortunes in their buſineſs ; and 
men of eſtates reduced to poverty, who have 
never ſuffered from loſſes or Irs, tenants, 
taxes, or law-ſuits. In ſhort, it is this fooliſh 
fanguine temper, this depending upon con- 
tingent futurities, that occaſions romantic ge- 
neroſity, chimerical grandeur, ſenſeleſs oſten- 
tation, 
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Uno ore omnes omnia 
Bona dicere, & landare fortunas meas, 
Qui gnatum haberem tali ingenio præditum. 


Ter. Andr. Act. 1. Sc. I» 


All men agreed in complimenting me, and 


applauded my good fortune in being the fa - 
ther of ſo towardly a ſon. 


tation, and generally ends in and ruin. Wi x 
The man, who will live above his 4 
circumſtances, is in great danger of living in thi 
a little time much beneath them, or, as the Will ... 
Talian proverb runs, The man who lives by Wi fr 
hope will die by hunger. wi 
It ſhould be an indiſpenſable rule in life, Wi 14; 
to contract our defires to our preſent condi | 
tion, and whatever may be our ex . 
to live within the compaſs of what we actual) N hi 
poſſeſs. It will be time enough to enjoy an 1 
eſtate when it comes into our hands; but if Wi -- 
we anticipate our good fortune, we ſhall loſe * 
the pleaſure of it when it arrives, and may Wl . 
poſſibly never poſſeſs what we have fo 7 4 
counted upon, K 
i 

— — t 

N*192 Wedneſday, October 10. 
- - 
| 

| 

( 


Stood the other day, and beheld a father 
ſitting in the middle of a room with a large 
family of children about him; and n 
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motions of delight, as he turned his eye towards 
the one and the other of them. The man 
; a perſon moderate in his deſigns for their pre- 
ferment and welfare; and as he has an eaſy for- 
tune, he is not ſolicitous to make a great one. 
His eldeſt ſon is 4 child of a very towardly dif- 

ſition, and as much as the father loves him, 

dare ſay he will never be a knave to improve 
his fortune. I do not know any man who has 
a juſter reliſh of life than the perſon I am ſpeak- 


ing of, or keeps a better guard againſt the terrorg 


of want or the hopes of gain. It is uſual in a 
crowd of children, for the parent to name out 


of his own flock all the great officers of the 


kingdom. There is ſomething ſo very ſurpriſing 
in che parts of a child of a man's 8 
there is nothing too great to be expected from 
his endowrnents. I know a 
has but three ſons, and there is, ſhe ſays, nothing 


ſhe expects with more certainty, than that the ' 


ſhall ſee one of them a Biſhop, the other a Judge, 
and the third a Court-Phyfician. The humour 
is, that any thing which can happen to any man's 


child, is expected by evety man for his own. 


But my friend, whom I was going to ſpeak of, 
does not flatter himſelf with ſuch vain expecta- 


tions, but has his eye more upon the virtue and 


diſpoſition of his children, than their advance- 


woman who 


SP. 15 
1 could Sbferve m his countenance different 


ment or wealth. Good habits are what will. | 


certainly improve a man's fortune and reputation; 
but on the other fide, affluence of fortune will 


Vor, III. | K not 
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to room revolving many pleaſing occurrences, 


. 
y 
5 
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— 1 probably produce good affections of the 
It is very natural for @ man of a kind dif. 
poſition, to amuſe himſelf with the promiſes his 
imagination makes to him of the future con- 
dition of his Children, and to repreſent to him- 
ſelf the figure they ſhall bear in the world after 
he has left it. When his proſpds of this kind 
are agreeable, his fondneſs gives as it were a 
longer date to his own life; and the ſurviyorſhip 
of a worthy man in his ſon is a pleaſure ſcarce 
inferior to the hopes of the continuance of his 
own life. That man is happy who can believe 
of his ſon, that he will eſcape the follies and 
indiſcretions of which he himſelf was guilty, and 
purſue and improve every thing that was valu- 
able in him. The continuance of his virtue is 
much more to be regarded than that of his 
life ; but it is the moſt lamentable of all reflex- 
ions, to think that the heir of a man's fortune 
is ſuch a one as will be a ſtranger to his friends, 
alienated from the fame intereſts, and a pro- 
moter of every thing which he himſelf diſap- 
proved. An eſtate in poſſeſſion of ſuch a, ſuc- 
ceſſor to a good man, is worſe than laid walte; 
and the family, of which he is the head, is 
in a more deplorable condition than that of 
being extinct. | ; 
When I viſit the agreeable ſeat of my ho- 
noured friend Ruricola, and walk from room 


_ Ad as oc — ed. f v3 =: 


and the expreſſions of many juſt ſentiments I 
have heard him utter, and ſee the booby - 
eir 


7 2 
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heir in pain while he is doing the honours of 
his houſe to the friend of his father, the heavi- 
nels it gives one is Hot to be Want 
of genius is not to be im to any man, 
but want of humanity is a man's own fault. 
The ſon of Ruricola, (whoſe life was one con- 
tinued ſeries of worthy actions and Gentleman- 
like inclinations) is the companion of drunken 
clowns, and knows no ſenſe of praiſe but in 
the flattery he receives from his own ſervants ; 
his pleaſures are mean and inordinate, his lan- 
age baſe and filthy, his behaviour rough and 
abſurd. Is this creature to be accounted the 
ſucceſſor of a man of virtue, wit- and breeding ? 
At the ſame time that I have this melancholy 
proſpect at the houſe where I miſs my old 
friend, I can go to a Gentleman's not far off 
it, where he has a daughter who is the picture 
both of his body and mind, but both improved 
with the beauty and modeſty liar to her 
Sex. It is ſhe who ſupplies the loſs of her 
father to the world ; ſhe, without his name or 
fortune, is a truer memorial of him, than her 
brother who ſucceeds him in both. Such an 
offspring as the eldeſt ſon of my friend per- 
petuates his father in the ſame manner as the 
appearance of his ghoſt would: It is indeed 
Ruricola, but it is Ruricola grown frightful. | 
I know not what to attribute the brutal turn 
which this young man has taken, except it may 
be to a certain ſeverity and diſtance which Itis 
father uſed towards him, and might, 
have occaſioned a diſlike to thoſe modes of 


K 2 which 
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dom and affability. 
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which were not made amiable 8 ham by fu 


We may perry: ourſelyes that no ſuch ex- 
creſcence w in the family of the Gor- 
nelii, where the ; » thay lives with his ſons like 
their eldeſt brother, and the ſons converſe with 
him as if they did it for no other reaſon but 
that he is the wiſeſt man of their acquaint- 
ance. As the Cornelii are eminent traders, their 
good correſpondence with each other is uſeful 
to all that know them, as well as to themſelves: 
And their friendſhip, good-will and kind offices, 
are diſpoſed of jointly as well as their fortune, ſo 
that no one ever obliged one of them, who had 
not the obligation multiplied in returns from. 
them all. 

It is the moſt beautiful object the eyes of 
man can behold, to ſee a man of worth and 
his ſon live in an intire unreſeryed carreſpon- 
dence. The mutual kindneſs and affection be- 
tween them give an inexpreſſible ſatisfaction to 
all who know them. It is a ſublime pleaſure 
which increaſes by the or pation. It is as 
ſacred as anden as eaſurable as love, and 
as joyful as religion. This ſtate of mind does 
not only diſſipate ſorrow, Which would be ex- 
treme without it, but enlarges pleaſures which 
would otherwiſe be contemptible. The molt. 
indifferent thing has its force -and beauty when 
It is RPO by a kind father, and an inſignificant 

as its weight when offered by a dutiful 
we I know not how to expreſs it, but 1 think. 
I may call it a * ſel{-love, All the. 


enjoy- 


4 


r  _ So, 8 
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nents and ſüfferings which 4 man meets 
with are regarded only as they concern him. i in 
the relation he . to another, A man's v 
honour receives à new value to Him, hs he 
thinks that, When he is in His N Will be 
had in remembrahet that aQtion” Was 
done by ſuch a' one's fither, garn e 
tons ſweeten the old man's evening, and his 
folil delights him when he can” ſay 

himſelf, No mal can tell a <ild in facher 
vas either unthterciflil of unſuſt: My for ſhall 
meet many a man wh ſhall fa to Him, I 
was obliged to thy father, and be my nnd 
a friend to his child for ever. 

It is n of all men to leave 
illuſtrious names ot great fortunes to their poſ- 
terity, but they can very much conduce to their 
having induſtry, probity, valour and Juſtice : 
lt is in every man's power to leave his fon 
the honour of deſcending from a virtuous man, 
and add the bleſſings of heaven to whatever 
he leaves him; I ſhall end this rhapſ6dy.with 

2 letter to an excellent youhg man of my ac- 
quaintance, who has lately loſt a worthy 9 


Dear Sir, 


the office of adminiſtering confolation :, I 


© will not enter into it, for I cannot but a 

* pl aud your grief. The virtuous principl 

© you had from that excellent man, whom you 
© have loſt, have wrought in you as they ought, 


© to make'a * 0 and twenty in- 
| capable 


1 Know no ; part of. lt more age 15 He? 


* 
- 2 
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© capable of comfort upon coming into poſſeſſion 
8 I doubt not but you will 
© honour his memory by a modeſt en of 
© his eſtate; and ſcorn to triumph over his grave, 
© by employing in riot, exceſs, and debauchery, 
* what he purchaſed with ſo much induſtry, 
* prudence, and wiſdom. This is the true way 
to ſhew the ſenſe A 2 loſs, and 
© to take away the di of others upon the 
* 'occaſion. You cannot recall your father by 
« your grief, but you may revive him to his 
friends by your conduct. a T 


— 
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— Ingentem forihus domus alta ſuperbis 
Man ſalutantum totis vomit ædibus undam. . 
Virg. Georg. 2. v. 461. 


His Lordſhip's palace, from its ſtately doors, 
A flood of Levee-hunting mortals pours, 


HEN we look round us, and behold 

the ſtrange variety of faces and 
which fill the ſtreets with buſineſs and — 
it is no unpleaſant amuſement to make gue 
at their different purſuits, and judge by their 
countenances what it is that ſo anxiouſly engages 
their preſent attention. Of all this buſy crowd, 
there are none who would give a man inclined 
to ſuch inquiries better diverſion for his 3 
| | an 
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than thoſe whom we call good Courtiers, and 
ſuch as are aſſiduous at the Levees of great men. 
Theſe Worthies are got ban t of being 
vile with an air, and enjoy a certain vanity in being 
known for underſtanding how the world paſſes. 
In the pleaſure of this they can riſe early, go abroad 
ſleek and well-dreſſed, with no other e or 
purpoſe, but to make a bow to a man in Court- 
fayour, and be thought, by ſome inſignificant 
ſmile of his, not a little engaged in his intereſts 
and fortunes. It is wonderous, that a man can 
get over the natural exiſtence and poſſeſſion of 
his own mind fo far, as to take delight either in 
paying or receiving ſuch cold and repeated civili- 
ties. But what maintains the humour is, that 
outward ſhow 'is what moſt men purſue, rather 
than real happineſs. Thus both the idol and 
idolater <q y impoſe wo themſelves in 
leaſing their imaginations this way. But as 
* A very many of her Majeſty's. ſub- 
jects, who are extremely uneaſy at their own 
ſeats in the country, where all from the Skies to 
the centre of the Earth is their own, and have 
a mighty longing to ſhine in Courts, or to be 
partners in the power of the world; I fay, for 
the benefit of theſe, and others who hanker after 
being in the whiſper with great men, and vexing 
their neighbours with the changes they would 
be capable of making in the appearance at a 
country ſeſſions, it would not methinks be amiſs 
to give an account of that market for preferment, 
a great man's Levee. | „ 


2 
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| . For ought I. 1 Law ſay batween 
the mi nd their Qlaves, very juſtiy repre. 
Ented, Bight do, fo much Ax a5 4 incline 
the Great to regard buſineſs rather thap oftents, 

_ tion; and Ar the uſe of their 
time too well, to. ſpend it in, vain, applications 
and addrefles. NF 1 

I) he famous Doctor in Moorfields, who gaj 
fo much reputation for his hqrary Prediction 
is faid to have had in his parlout different, ropes 
to little bells which hung in the room, aboye 
ſtairs, where the Doctor thought fit to be 

' oraculous. If a girl had been deceiyed. by 
her lover, one bell was pulled; and.if. a peaſant 
had loſt a cow, the ſervant rung another. The Wl c 
method was kept in reſpect to all other paſſions, Wl fi! 
d concerns, and the ſkilful waiter below. ſifted, 

2 inquirer, and gave the Doctor notice accords. 
ingly. The Levee of a great man is laid after. 
the ſame. manner, and twenty whi falſe. 
alarms, and private intimations, paſs backward; 
and forward from the porter, the valet, and the 
patron himſelf, before the gaping crew, who are. 
to pay their court, are gathered together : When, 
the ſcene is ready, the doors fly open and diſcas. 
ver his Lordſhip. 5 7 
There are ſeveral ways of making this firſt: 
appearance: You may be, either half-drefled;, 
and waſhing yourſelf, which is indeed the moſt- 
ſtately ; but this way of opening is peculiar to 
military men, in whom there is ſomething gracer- 
ful in expoſing themſelves naked; but, the, pali- 
ticians, or civil officers, have uſually affected X 
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e more reſeryed, and 2 certain chaſtity 
of deportent, it be hicroglyphieal 
or not, this difference in the and, civil 
it, I will, not 3 but have ever un 


f& to be, that 


the 
e is buttoned up, 
nd the brave. officer open · hreaſted on the 
occalians, - 

However that is, I. humbly conceive... the 
bulineſs. af a-Leves, is, to roceine the acknowledg- 
ments. offa multitude; that a man is wiſe, baun- 


teous, valiant and powerfal. ' When the ficſt 
ſhot of eyes is made, it is wonderful to obſerve 
how _ ſubmiſſion che Patron s modeſty, can 
bear, and haw much ſervitude the Clients, ſpirit 
can deſcend, to. In the vaſt multiplicity of bu 
wo. and the crowd, about him, my Lord's 
uſually, fo great, that, W 3.1" 
= the whole alembiy he has ſomething. 
to ſay to every man there, ae to. 
his capacity as any, man, may judge it is 
nat without talents. thati men can arrive at great 
u I; have known a Great man all 
2 Flag- officer, which, way, was the wind, a 
Commander of horſe the t price of oats, 
and, a Stock- jobber, at. . diſcount ſuch. a 
fund was, with as much: caſe. as. if yas x ng | 
bred. to each of, thoſe ſeveral ways of lifes Now 
this is extremely obliging; for at the ſame time 
that the Patron 9 ee of matters, he 
gives the perſon of w e inquires an oppor- 
tunity — What adds to the pom 
of thoſe. interviews. is, that it is performed wi 


the greateſt ſilence and order imaginable. The 
Patron 
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they have very good proſpects if they may hope 


is it poſſible they could think of impoſin g upon 


there to Mr. Such- a-one; to the other, And 
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Patron is uſually in the midſt of the room, 
and ſome humble perſon gives him a whiſper, 
VOID r n 
Ves, I am of your 

* ſelf further, ee my part he 
This happy man is diſmiſſed, and my Lord can 
turn himidf to a buſineſs of à quite different 
nature, and off-hand give as good an anſwer 
as any great man is obliged to. For the chief 
r and if there be 
any thing offered that is particular, to be in 

e. 

But we are now in the height of the affair 
and my Lord's creatures have all had their 
whiſpers round to keep up the farce of the 
thing, and the dumb ſhow 1s become more ge- 
neral. He caſts his eye to that corner, and 


— 25 ** 
nn oo we i. EE EIS — 


when did you come to town? And perha 

before he — to another; and enters wi zin, 
* But, Sir, I am glad to fee you, now I think of 
© it.” Each of thoſe are happy for the next four 
and twenty hours; and tho who bow in ranks 
undiſtinguiſhed, and by dozens at a time, think 


to arrive at ſuch notices half a year hence. 

The ſatyriſt ſays, there is ſeldom common 
ſenſe in high fortune ; and one would think, to 
behold a Levee, that the Great were not only 
infatuated with their ſtation, but alſo that they 
believed all below were ſeized too; elſe how 


themſelves and others in ſuch a degree, as - 
4. 
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et up a Levee for any thing but a direct farce ? 
But ſuch is the weakneſs of our nature, that 
when men are a little exalted in their condition; 
they immediately conceive they have additional 
ſenſes, and their capacities ged not only 
above other men, but above human comprehen- 
fon itſelf. Thus it is ordinary to ſee a' great 
man attend one liſtening, bow to one at a diſ- 
tance, and call to a third at the fame inſtant. 


herſelf, nor does ſhe betray more apparent co- 
quetries, than even a wiſe man in ſuch a cir- 
cumſtance of courtſhip. I do not know any 
thing that I ever thought ſo very diſtaſteful as 
the affectation which is recorded of Czſar, to 
wit, that he would diftate to three ſeveral 
writers at the ſame time. This was an ambition 
below the 
He indeed (if any man had pretenſions to greater 
faculties than any other mortal) was the perſon; 
but ſuch a way of acting is childiſh, and in- 
conſiſtent with the manner of our Being. And 
it appears from the very nature of things, that 
there cannot be any thing effectually diſpatched 
in the diſtraction of à publick Levee; but the 


e i » - 


Slaves, to give up their own liberty to take away 
their Patron's underſtanding. T 


A girl in new ribbands is not more taken with 


whole ſeems to be a conſpiracy of a ſet of ſervile 


greatneſs and candour of his mind. 


Friday, 
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that argues a diſinclination to be entertained by 


and becoming heedleſneſs, gives her huſband 
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N*r94 Friday, October 12. 
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Dijficil bile tumes jecur. Hor. Od. 13. 113. v. 4 


© Anger boils up in my hot lab'ring breaſt. 
| N 6 S AN 


* 


HE preſent Papet ſhall conſiſt of twy 

Letters, which obſerve upon faults” that 
are eaſily cured both in love and fri i 
In the latter, as far as it mierely regards con- 
verſation, the perſon who neglects viſiting an 
agreeable friend is, puniſhed in the very tranſ- 
greſſion; for a good companion is not found 
in every room wie go into. But the cafe” of 
Love is of a more delicate nature, arid'' the 
anxiety is inexpreſſible if every little inftance 
of kindneſs is not reciprocal; There are things 
in this ſort of commerce which there are not 
words to expreſs, and a man may not poſfibly 
know how to repreſent what yet may teur 
his heart into ten thouſand tortiires- T be 
grave to a man's mirth, unattentive to his diſ 
courſe, or to interrupt either with ſomething 


him, has in it ſomething ſo diſagreeable, that 
the utmoſt ſteps which may be made in far- 
ther enmity cannot give greater torment. The 
gay Corinna, who ſets up for an indifference 


all 


1 the torment imaginable out of mere indo- 
-nce, with this peculiar vanity, that ſhe is to 
ok as gay as a maid in the character of a 
rife. It is no matter What is the reaſon of 
man's grief, if it be heavy as it is. Her 

nappy man is convinced that ſhe means him 
, {now hut pines to death becauſe ſhe 
will not have ſo much deference to him as to 
woid the appearances of it. The Author of 
the following Letter is perplexed with an in- 


N 


5 


jet the ſource of the utmoſt unhappineſs. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 
'] Have read your Papers which relate to 
' 2 Jealouſy, and defire your advice in my 


' have a wife, of whoſe virtue I am not in the 


know not whether I am not yet more mi- 
' fion of my. heart, without the return” 
' temper in ſome women, who will not con- 


* innocence or their love, but are wholly neg- 
' ligent of what reflexions the poor men make 
upon their conduct (ſo they cannot call it 
' criminal,) when at the ſame time a little ten- 
' derneſs of behaviour, or regard to ſhew an 
inclination 


' caſe, which you will ſay is not common. I. 


JI would deſire your obſervations upon that 
' deſcend to convince their huſbands of their 


14t 


ury that is in a degree yet leſs criminal, and | 


' leaſt doubtful ; I cannot be ſatisfied ſhe - 
' loyes me, which gives me as great uncaſineſs 
' as being faulty the other way would do. I 


' ſerable than in that caſe, for ſhe keeps 71 
of hers. 


142 


| © taking the air with her mother, it is 


© as if it was only want of memory made her 


\ | * 
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© inclination to pleaſe them, would make thema 
* intirely at eaſe. Do not ſuch women deſery 
all the miſinterpretation which they negled 
* to avoid? Or are they not in the actual prac. 
© tice of guilt, who care not whether they ar 
thought guilty or not? It my wife does the 
* moſt ordinary thing, as viſiting her ſiſter, a 


carried with the air of a ſecret : Then' ſhe 
will ſometimes tell a thing of no conſequence, 


© conceal it before ; and this only to dally with 
* my anxiety. I have complained to of 
* this behaviour in the gentleſt terms imagin- 
© able, and beſeeched her not to uſe him, who 
* deſired only to live with her like an indulgent 
friend, as the moſt moroſe and unſociable 
* huſband in the world. It is no eaſy matter 
* todeſcribe our circumſtance, but it is miſerable 
* with this aggravation, that it might be eaſily 
* mended, and yet no remedy endeavoured. She 
* reads you, and there is a phraſe or two in this 
Letter which ſhe will know came from me. 
If we enter into an explanation which may 
* tend to our future quiet by your means, you 
* ſhall have our joint thanks ; in the mean tume 
* I am (as much as I can in this ambiguous 
condition be any thing) 3 


Sir, 
Your humble ſervant. 


Mr. 
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Mr. SPECTATOR, | 
a GR me leave to make you a preſent of 
Qa character net yet deſcribed in your 
papers, which is that of a man who treats his 
friend with the ſame odd variety which a 
© fantaſtical female tyrant practiſes towards her 
Lover. I have for ſome time had a friend- 
* ſhip with one of theſe mercurial perſons : The 
rogue I know loves me, yet takes advantage 
' of my fondneſs for him to uſe me as he 
' pleaſes. We are by turns the beſt friends 
and the greateſt ſtrangers imaginable : Some- 
times you would think us inſeparable ; at other 
times he avoids me for a long time, yet neither 
© he nor I know why. When we meet next 
* by chance, he is amazed he has not ſeen me, 
is impatient for an appointment the fame even- 
ing: and when I expect he ſhould have kept 
© it, I have known him flip away to another 
place; where he has fat reading the news, 
* when there is no poſt; ſmoking his pipe, 


him in company with whom he has had no- 
* thing to do, as if he wondered how he came 
© there. 


That I may ſtate my caſe to you the more 


tides; eaR A432. 72 194+ 48+ 5 


fully, I ſhall tranſcribe ſome ſhort minutes 


© I have taken of him in my almanac ſince 
* laſt ſpring; for you muſt know there are 
* certain ſeaſons of the year, according to which, 
* I will not ſay our friendſhip, but the en- 
* joyment of it riſes or falls. In March 


and 


* which he ſeldom cares for; and ſtaring about 
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© and April he was as various as the weather, 
0 * in May and part of June, I found him the 
tlieſt edel fellow in the wofld, 
A doggy he was _—_ up on the in. 
* dolent; in Sept _— _ 2 — 
* buſy; and Gre the ga 
: able, he has made not * 
me, and broke them every one. However 


the 
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© ] have good hopes of him this winter, ef p 
« pecially if you will lend me your affiſtance he 
* to reform him, which will be a great 'eak Wl 
and pleaſure to, * 
88 Sir, 0 
* Your moſt humble ſervant. in 
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Fools, not to know that half exceeds the whole, | 
Nor the great bleſſings of a frugal board. 

| | 


HERE is a ſtory in the Arabian Nights 
Tales, of a King who had long lan 

under an ill habit of body, and had taken abun- 

dance of remedies to no purpoſe. At length, 

fays the fable, a phyſician cured him by. the 

following 
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wood, and filled it with ſeveral drugs; after; 
which he cloſed it up fo artificially that nothing 
appeared. - He likewiſe took a mall, and after 
having hollowed the handle, and that part which 
ſtrikes the ball, he incloſed in them ſeveral drugs 
after the ſame manner as in the ball itſelf. He: 
then ordered the Sultan, who was his patient, to 
exerciſe himſelf early in the morning with theſe. 
tightly inſtruments, until ſuch time as 
he ſhould ſweat: When, as the ſtory goes, the: 
rictue of the medicaments iring through the 
wood, had ſo good an influence: on the Sultans 
conſtitution, that they cured him of an · indiſpo—- 
fition which all the compoſitions he had taken. 
inwardly had not been able to remove. This 
eaſtern allegory is finely contrived to ſhew us 
how beneficial bodily labour is to health, and 
that Exerciſe is the moſt effectual phyſic. I 
have deſcribed in my hundred and fifteentli paper, 
from the general ſtructure and mechaniſm of an 
human body, how abſolutely neceſſary Exerciſe 
is for its preſervation : 1 in this place recom- 
mend another great preſervative of health, which 
in many caſes produces the ſame effects as Ex- 
erciſe, and may, in ſome meaſure, ſupply its 
place, where rtunities of Exerciſe are want- 
ing. The — I am ſpeaking of is Tem- 
perance, which has thoſe particular adv 
above all other means of health, that it may 
be practiſed by all ranks and conditions, at any 
ſeaſon or in any place. It is a kind of regi- 
men into which every man may put himſelf, 
Vo I. III. L with- 
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following method: He tobk an hollow) ball of, 
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_ erciſe clears dn the veſſels, Tes 
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to buſineſs, of money, 
* are een, we, . 
them; if Ex- 
ance nticher 
ſatiates nor overſtrains them ; Exerciſe raiſes 
proper ferments F 
the circulation of the blood, Temperance 'gives 
Nature her full play, and enables her to exert 
herſelf in all her force and vigour z H Ex- 


a —_— eee Gp ne 


2 for e is nothing elſe-but 
the ſubſtitute of Enorcifs or — Me- 
dicines are indeed abſolutely neceſſary in acute 
diſtempers, that cannot wait the flow operations 
of theſe two great inſtruments of health; but 
did men live in an habitual courſe of Exerciſe 
and Temperance, there would be but little oc- 
caſion for them. Accordingly we find that thoſe 
parts of the world are the moſt healthy, where 
they ſubſiſt by the chace; and that men lived 
longeſt when their lives were employed in hunt- 
ing, and __ they had little food beſides what 

& , cupping, bleeding, are 
fel _— wo and in ; 
as all thoſe inward applications which are ſo 
much in practice among us, are for the moſt 
part nothing elſe but expedients to make luxury 
conſiſtent with health. The Apoth is per- 
petually employed in coun 
and the Vintner. It is ſaid of Diogenes, that 
meeting a young man who. was going to 4 
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him home to his friends, as one who was run- 
ning into imminent danger, had not 
him. What would that Philoſopher 
had he been you at rr 
dern meal ? Would not he 
maſter of a family mad, and have 
rants to tie down his hands, had he ſeen 
your fowl, fiſh, and fleſh ; fwallow 
wines and ſpices ; throw down 
different herbs, ſauces of 
confetions and fruits of 
favours ? What unnatural motions and counter- 
ſerments muſt ſuch a of intemperance 
produce in the body? For my pert, when I be- 
hold a faſhionable table ſet out in all its m 
cence, I fancy that I fee gouts and dropſies, 
nd lethargies, with other innumerable ditempen 
ying | in ambuſcade among the diſhes. 


ature delights in the moſt plain and ſimple * 


diet. Every animal, but man, keeps to one diſh. 
Herbs are the food of this ſpecies; fiſh of that, 
and fleſh of a third. Man falls upon every thing 
that comes in his way, not the ſmalleſt fruit or 
excreſoence of the earth, res a berry or & 
muſhroom, can eſcape him. 
It is impoſſible to lay down any determinate 
* becauſe what is Luxury in 
ne may be Temperance in another ; but there 
nous Perron, 5-06 any time in the world, 
who are not judges of their own conſtitutions, ſo 
far as to know what kinds and what 
of food do beſt agree with them. 


ere I to 


* and to pre- 
L 2 ſcribe 


ho prevented: 
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ſcribe ſuch a kind ob rage as is accom- 
modated to all perſons, and ſuch as 1s particularly 
ſuitable to our climate and way of living, 1 
would copy the following rules of a very emi- 
nent Phyſician. Make your whole repaſt out, 
of one diſh. If you indulge in a ſecond, ayoid 
drinking any thing ſtrong, until you have finiſhed 
your meal; at the ſame time abſtain from all 
cn or. at leaft ſuch. as are not the moſt plain 
and ſimple. A man could not be well guilty. 
of gluttony, if he ſtuck to theſe few obvious 
and eaſy rules. In the firſt caſe there would 
be no variety of taſtes to ſollicit his palate, and 
occaſion - exceſs ; nor in the ſecond any artificial 
provocatives to relieve ſatiety, and — a falſe 
appetite. .. Were I to preſcribe a rule for drink- 
ing, it ſhould be formed upon a ſaying, quoted 
by Sir William Temple; The firſt glas for my- 
* ſelf, the ſecond for my friends, — third for 
c * good-humour, and the fourth. for mine ene- 
mies. But becauſe it is impoſſible for = 
who lives in the world to diet himſelf alway 
in ſo philoſophical a manner, I think every man 
ſhould, have his days of abſtinence, according 
as his conſtitution will permit. Theſe are 
reliefs to Nature, as they qualify her for ſtrug- 
gling with hunger and thirſt, whenever any di 
temper or duty of life may put her upon ſuch 
difficulties ; and at the ſame time give her an 
opportunity of extricating herſelf from her op- 
preſſions, and recovering the ſeveral tones and 
ſprings of her diſtended veſſels. Beſides that 
abſtinence well ae oftens kills. a ſickneſs in 


embryo, 
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embryo, and deſtroys the firſt feeds: of an indiſ- 
polition. It is obſerved by two or three an- 
dient Authors, that Socrates, notwithſtanding he 
lved in Athens during that great plague, which 
has made ſo much noiſe through all ages, and 
has been celebrated at different times by ſuch 
eminent hands; I fay, notwithſtanding that he 
lived in the time of this devouring - peſtilence, 
he never caught the leaſt infection, which thoſe 
writers unanimouſly aſcribe to that uninterrupted 
Temperance which he always obſerved. 


— 2 7 


which I have often made, upon reading the lives 
of tke Philoſophers, -and comparing them with 
any ſeries of Kings or great men of the ſame 
number. If we conſider theſe ancient Sages, a 
great part of whoſe philoſophy conſiſted - in a 
temperate and abſtemious courſe of life, one 
would think the life of a Philoſopher and the 
life of a Man were of two different dates. For 
we find that the generality of theſe wiſe men 
were nearer an hundred than fixty years of age 
at the time of their reſpective deaths. But the 
moſt remarkable inſtance of the efficacy of Tem- 
perance towards the procuring of long life, is 
what we meet with in a little book publiſhed 
by Lewis Cornaro the Venetian; which I the 
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rather mention, becauſe it is of undoubted credit, 


as the late Venetian Ambaſſador, who was of the 
ſame family, atteſted more than once in conver- 
ſation, when he reſided in England. Cornaro, 
who was the Author of the little treatiſe I am 
mentioning, was of an infirm conſtitution, until 

L 3 about 


And here I cannot but mention an; obſervation + 
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about forty, when by obſtinately ma 
exact eourſe of Temperance, he recovered a 
fect ſtate of health; inſomuch that at fourſcore 
he publiſhed his book, which has been tranſlated 
into Engliſb under the title of Sure and certain 
Methods of attaining a long and healthy Life. He 
lived to give a third or fourth edition of it, and 
after having paſſed his hundredth year, died with- 
out pain or agony, and like one who falls aſlecy. 
The treatiſe I mention has been taken notice of 
by ſeveral eminent Authors, and is written with 
ſuch a ſpirit of chearfulneſs, religion, and good 
ſenſe, as are the natural concomitants of 'Tem- 
perance and Sobriety. The mixture of the old 
man in it is rather a recommendation than a diſ- 
credit to it. 

Having deſigned this Paper as the foquel to 
that — Exerciſe, I have not here oonſidered 
Temperance as it is a moral virtue, which 1 
ſhall make the ſubject of a nw 
but only as it is — of health. 
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N*®196. Monday, October 1 5. 
1 þ te tiew difed equne, 
e Hor. Ep. 1. 1. x. v. 30 
True happineſs is to no place confin'd, 
But ſtill is found in a contented mind. 


Mr. SrcrArox, 3 
; HERE is a particular fault which I 
1 have obſerved in maſt of the Moraliſts 
in all ages, and that is, that they are always 


profeſſing themſelves, and teaching others to 

be happy. This ſtate is not to be arrived at in 
* this life, therefore I would recommend to you 
to talk in an humbler ſtrain than your prede- 
* ceflors have done, and inſtead of preſuming to 
be happy, inſtruct us only to be ealy. The 
thoughts of him who would be diſcreet, and 
aim at practical things, ſhould turn upon allay- 
* ing our pain rather than promoting our joy. 
great inquietude is to be avaided, but great fe- 
* licity is not to be attained. Py el, apes; rn 
. animity, a regularity irit, which is 
l 1 Lale ow chearfulneſs * mirth. 
* Chearfulneſs is always to be ſupported if a man 
is out of pain, but mirth to a prudent man 
* ſhould always be accidental : It ſhould natu- 


rally ariſe out of the occaſion, and the occaſion = 
be laid for it; for thoſe- tempers who 
1 L 4 © want 


| = 


than either could have worked himſelf into by 


a — * ſhould furniſh ideas only for the 
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« want mirth to be pleaſed, are like the conſtitu- 
tions which flag without the uſe of Brandy. 
© Therefore, I ſay, let your precept be, Be eajy 


© That mind is diſſolute and ungoverned, which 
* muſt be hurried out of itſelf by loud laughter 
© or ſenſual pleaſure, or elſe be wholly unactive. 
There are a couple of old fellows of 
© acquaihtance who meet every day and ſmoke a 
pipe, and by their mutual love to each other, 
though they have been men of buſineſs and 
© buſtle in the world, enjoy a greater tranquillity 


* any chapter of Seneca. - Indolence of body and 
mind, when we aim at no more, is very fre- 
* quently enjoyed; but the very inquiry after 
* Happineſs has ſomething reſtleſs in it, which a 
* man who lives in a ſeries of temperate meals, 
friendly converſations, and eaſy ſlumbers, gives 
© himſelf no trouble about. While men of re- 
* finement are talking of tranquillity, he poſ- 
Cond: ˙ ; ee 

What I would by theſe broken expreſſions 
* recommend to you, Mr. SPECTATOR, is, that 
you would ſpeak of the way of life, which 
plain men may purſue, to fill up the ſpaces of 
time with ſatisfaction. It is a lamentable cir- 
* cumſtance, that wiſdom, or, as you call it, 


earned; and that a man muſt be a philoſopher 
to know how to paſs away his time agreeably. 
© It would therefore be worth your pains to 
© place in an handſom light the relations and 
* affinities among men, which render their con- 
< yerſation 
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verſation with each other fo grateful, that the 
« higheſt talents give but an impotent Peaks 
in compariſon with them. You may find de- 
ſcriptions and diſcourſes which, will render 
the fire-fide of an honeſt artificer as entertain- 
© ing as your own club is to you. Good-nature 
© has an endleſs ſource of pleaſures in it; and 
© the repreſentation of domeſtic life filled with 
+ its natural gratifications, (inſtead of the neceſ- 
© fary vexations which are generally inſiſted upon 


good office to ſociety. . * 
The viciſſitudes of labour and reſt in the 
lower part of mankind, make their Being 
* paſs away with that fort of reliſh which we 
* expreſs by the word Comfort; and ſhould be 
* treated of by you, who are a SPECTATOR, as 
© well as ſuch ſubjects which appear indeed 
more ſpeculative, but are leſs inſtructive. In 
* a word, Sir, I would have you turn your 
thoughts to the advantage of ſuch as want you 
* moſt; and ſhew that ſimplicity, innocence, 
* induſtry and temperance, are arts which lead 
* to tranquillity, as much as learning, wiſdom, 
* knowledge, and contemplation. 
J am, Sir, | a 
| Your moſt humble ſervant, 
1. 


Mr. SpECTATOR, Hackney, October 12. 
Am the young woman whom you did fo 
4 much juſtice to ſome time ago, in acknow- 
* ledging that I am perfect miſtreſs of the Fan, 
and 


ein the writings of the witty) will be a very 
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* ſtate of my mind. I was reading your Spectator 
of the ninth inſtant, and thought the circum- 


* civil, and diverting at all hours and ſeaſons: 
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* and uſe it with the utmoſt and der. 


* terity. Indeed the world, as malicious m it 
is, will allow, that from an of h 

I recolle& myſdlf the moſt fu * 
© courteſy, and let fall my hands before me, lol. 


ing my fan at the ſame inſtant, the beſt of a 
* woman in England. I am not a little delighted 
that I have had your notice and approbation; 
* and however other young women may rally 
me out of envy, I triu in it, and demand 
* a place in your friendſhip. You muſt there- 
* fore permit me to lay before you the preſent 


* ſtance of the Aſs divided between two bundles 
© of hay which equally affected his ſenſes, was 
* a lively repreſentation of my preſent condition: 
For you are to know that I am extremely ena 
* moured with two young Gentlemen who at 
this time pretend to me. One muſt hide no- 
thing when one is aſking advice, therefore 
* will own to you, that I am very amorous and 
very covetous. My lover Will is very rich, and 
* my lover Tom very handſom. I can have 
either of them when I pleaſe: But when I 
debate the queſtion in my own mind, I cannot 


take Tom for fear of loſing Will's eſtate, nor 


enter upon Will's eſtate, and bid adieu to Tom's 
* perſon. I am very young, and yet no one in 
© the world, dear Sir, has the main chance more 
in her head than myſelf. Tom is _— 
the blitheſt creature! He dances well, is very 
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charm me! But then it 1 
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« Oh he is the joy of my eyes! But then again 


© Will is ſo very rich and careful of the main. 
Ho / many pretty dreſſes does Tein in to 

| y occurs 
to me, Mann 


10 — upon 
matter I begin to think 1 
* longer than fond; GS 
* thing to ſay to the contrary, 1 
Alas, poor Tom! 
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Alter rizatur de land ſepe copriad && 
Propugnat nugis armatus : ſcilicet, ut non © 
Sit mibi prima fides ;, & vere quod placet, ut non 


Acriter elatrem, pretium ætas altera ſordet. 


Ambigitur quid enim? Caſtor ſciat, an Docilis plus, 
Brunduſuum Numici meliùs via ducat, - a 753 
Hor. Ep. 18. 1. 1. v. 15, 
One ſtrives for trifles, and for toys contends : 
He is in earneſt ; what he ſays, defends : - 
That I ſhould not be truſted, right or wrong, 
Or be debarr'd the freedom of my tongue, 
* And not bawl what I pleaſe! to part with this, 
© I think another life too mean a price.” 
The queſtion is—pray, what ?—why, which can boaſt; 
Or Docilis, or Caſtor, knowing moſt; 
Or whether thro' Numicum been't as 
To fair Brundu/ium, as the Appian road. 
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VERY age a man paſſes through, and 

way of life he. engages in, has ſome par- 
ticular vice or imperfection naturally cleaving to 
it, which it will require his niceſt care to avoid. 
The ſeveral weakneſſes, to which youth, old 
age, and manhood are expoſed, have long fince 
been ſet down by many both of the Poets and 
Philoſophers ; but I do not remember to have met 


with any author who has treated of thoſe ill 


habits men are ſubject to, not ſo much by W of 
| eit 


N 
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their different ages 3 
profeſſion. or — in which they were — 


cated and brought up. 


+ IT. 


I am the more ſurpriſed to find this ſubject ſo 


little touched on, ſince what I am here ſpeaking: 
of is ſo apparent, as not to eſcape the moſt yul- 
gar obſervation. The buſineſs men are chiefly, 
converſant in, does not only give a certain caſt 
or turn to their minds, but is very often appa- 
rent in their outward behaviour, and ſome of 
the moſt indifferent actions of their Lives. It is 
this air diffuſing. itſelf over the whole man, 
which helps us to find out a perſon at his firſt 
appearance; fo that the moſt careleſs obſerver 
fancies he can ſcarce be miſtaken in the car- 
riage of a Seaman or the gait of a Tailor. 
The liberal arts, though they may poſſibly 
have leſs effe& on our HO mien and beha- 
viour, make ſo deep reſſion on the mind, 
as 1s very apt to — it I what one way. 
The 13 will take little Ei than 
demonſtration in the moſt common diſcourſe, 
and the Schoolman is as great a friend to de- 
finitions and ſyllogiſms. The Phyſician and 
Divine are often heard to dictate in private com- 
panies with the ſame authority which they ex- 
erciſe over their patients and diſciples; while 
the Lawyer is putting caſes and raiſing matter 
for diſputation out of every thing that occurs. 
I may poſſibly ſome time or other animad- 
vert more at large on the particular fault each 


profeſſion is moſt infected with; but ſhall at 


projent wholly apply myſelf to the cure af 
what 
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what I laſt mentioned, namely that | ſpirit of 
ſtrife. and contention in the converſations” of 
Gentlemen of the long robe. ! 2s hear; 

This is the more becauſe chat 


vince, often 

. Yr it, think * unſafe to — 
3 They are ſhewing in common talk 
—_——— they could defend a cauſe: in 
— and therefore frequently forget to keep 
that temper which is abſolutely requiſite to 

render converſation pleaſant and inſtructive. 
Captain SEXTRY puſhes this matter ſo far, 
that 1 have heard him fay, © He has known but 
© few pleaders that were tolerable company.” 
The Captain, who is a man of good ſenſe, 
but dry converſation, was laſt night giving me 
an account of a diſcourſe, in which he had 
lately been engaged with a young wrangler 
in the law. I was giving my opinion, ſays the 
Captain, without apprehending any debate that 
might ariſe from it, of a Gencral's behaviour 
in a battle that was fought ſome years before 
either the Templar or myſelf were born. The 
young Lawyer immediately took me up, and 
by reaſoning above a quarter of an hour upon 
a ſubje&t which I ſaw he underſtood — of, 

* . to ſhew me that my opinions were 
ill-grou U which, ſays the Captain, 
DET eee => I told him, that 
truly 2 conſidered thoſe ſeveral argu- 


ments which he had brought againſt me, and 
that there might be a great deal in them. 


Ay, 
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nothing ag be bead my ane and 
„ leave to ſmile at his vic- 
tory, who I found, like Hudilrat, could fill 
change ſides, and ſtill confute.” . 

For my own part, I have ever 


our 


Inns of Court as nurſeries of — and law. 


Upon my calling in lately at one of the moſt 
noted Temple coffee-houſes, I found the whole 
room, which was full of young ſtudents, di- | 
vided into ſeveral. each of which was | 


ly caters po controverſy. The ma- | 
99.4 the late miniſtry was attacked and | 


— with great vigour; and ſeveral | 
naries to the were by ſome, and | 
rejected by z the demoliſhing of Dunkirk | 
was ſo mee nd > if can. 
troverted, as had like to have produced a chal- 
lenge. In ſhort, I obſerved that the deſire of 


victory, whetted with the little prejudices of party 
and 
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and intereſt, generally carried the argument to 
ſuch a height, as made the diſputants inſen- 
ſibly conceive an averſion towards each other, 
and part with the higheſt diſſatisfaction n 
both ſides. 

The managing an argument han 


Amy be 
ing ſo nice a point, and what I have ſeen ſo very 
few excel in, I ſhall here ſet down a few gules 


on that head, which, among other things, I gave 


in writing to a young kinſman of mine, who 
had made ſo great a proficiency in the Lay, 
that he be lead in company, 
every lobe that — ſtarted. — * 
Having the intire manuſcript by me, I may, 
haps, from time to time, publiſh ſuch parts of 
it as I ſhall think requiſite for the inſtruction of 


the Britiſh youth. What — s preſent 


purpoſe is as follows : | 
Avoid diſputes as much as poſſible, In order 
to appear eaſy and well-bred in converſation, 
you may aſſure yourſelt that it requires more wit, 
as well as more good-humour, to improve:than 
to contradict the notions of another: But if you 
are at any time obliged to enter on an argu- 
ment, give your reaſons with the utmoſt cool- 
neſs and modeſty, two things which ſcarce ever 
fail of making an impreſſion on the hearers. 
Beſides, if you are neither dogmatical, nor ſhew 
either by your actions or words, that you are 
full of yourſelf, all will the more heartily rejoice 
at your * Nay ſhould you be pinched in 
your argument, you may make your retreat with 
a very gocd grace: You were never poſitive, and 
4 are 


ms wry, co» wn @ Hp 


of 
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are now glad to be better informed. This has 
made ſome approve the Socratical way of rea- 
ſoning, where, while you ſcarce affirm any thing, 
can hardly be caught in an abſurdity, and 
though poſſibly you are endeavouring to bring 
over another to your opinion, which is 
fixed, you ſeem only to defire information from 
In order to keep that temper which is ſo 
difficult, and yet ſo neceſſary to rve, you 
may pleaſe to conſider, that nothing can be 
more unjuſt or ridiculous, than to be angry with 
another becauſe he 1s not of your opinion. The 
intereſts} education, and means by which men 
attain their knowledge, are fo very different, that 
it is impoſſible they ſhould all think alike; 
and he has at leaſt as much reaſon to be angry 
with you, as you with him. Sometimes to 
keep yourſelf cool, it may be of ſervice to aſk 
yourſelf fairly, what might have been your opi- 
nion, had you all the biaſes of education and 
intereſt your adverſary may poſſibly have? But 
if you contend for the honour of victory alone, 
you may lay down this as an infallible maxim, 
that you cannot make a more falſe ſtep, or 
give your antagoniſt a greater advantage over 
you, than by falling into a paſſion. 1 
When an ment is over, many 
weighty reaſons does a man recollect, which his 
heat and violence made him utterly forget? 
It is yet more abſurd 'to be angry with a 
man becauſe he does not apprehend the force 
of your reaſons, or give weak ones of his own, 
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- ought to thank nature for her favours, who ha 
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If you argue for reputation, this makes your 


victory the eaher ; he is certainly in all reſpech 


an object of your , rather than anger; 'and 
if he cannot —— 6s what you do, you 


given you ſo much the clearer underſtanding, 
You may pleaſe to add this confideration, 
that among your equals no one values 
anger, which only preys upon its maſter; and 
perhaps you may find is not very confiſtent 
either with prudence or your eaſe, to b 
ſelf whenever you meet with a fool or a knave, 
Laſtly, if you propoſe to yourſelf the true end 
of argument, which is information, it may be a 
ſeaſonable check to your paſſion ; for if you 
ſearch purely after truth, it will be almoſt in- 
different to you where you find it. I cannot 
in this place omit an pbſervation which I have 
often made, namely, that nothing res a 
man more eſteem and leſs envy from the whole 
company, than if he chooſes the part of mo- 
derator, without engaging directly on either fide 


in a diſpute. This gives him the character of im- 


ial, furniſhes him with an opportunity of 
Ring things to the bottom, * his judg- 
ment, and of ſometimes making handſom com- 
pliments to each of the contending parties. 
I ſhall cloſe this ſubje& with giving you one 
caution ; when you have gained a victory, do not 
puſh it too far; it is ſufficient to let the com- 
pany and your adverſary fee it is in your power, 
ut that you are too generous to make uſe of it. 
X . 
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Fallere & Fude A miumpbus. 
Hor. Od. 4. I. 4. v. 30. 
We, like the ſtag, the brinded wolf provoke, 
And, when retreat is victory, 
Ruſh ON, though ſure to die. Axa; 


HERE is a ſpecies of women, whom I 
- ſhall diſtinguiſh by the name of Sala- 
manders. Now a Salamander is a - of 
Heroine in , that treads upon fire, and 
lives in the midſt of Games —ͤ— being h urt. 
A Salamander knows no diſtinction of Ber in 
24 ſhe converſes with, familiar - with a 
ſtranger at firſt ſight, and is not ſo narrow-ſpirited 
as to obſerye whether the perſon ſhe talks to be 
in breeches or petticoats. She admits a male 
viſitant to her bed-ſide, plays with him a whole 
afternoon at piquet, walks with him two or three 
hours by moonlight, and is extremely ſcandalized 
at the unreaſonableneſs of an bulband, or the 
ſeverity of a parent, that would debar the Sex 
from ſuch innocent liberties. Your Salamander 
is therefore a 
and admirer of the French good-breeding, and a 
great ſtickler for freedom in converſation. In 
M : ſhort, 


perpetual declaimer againſt jealouſy, - 
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of ſimplicity and innocence : Her conſtitution is 
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ſhort, the Salamander lives in an invincible ate 


preſerved in a kind of natyral froſt ; ſhe wonders 
what people mean by temptations, and defies 
mankind to do their worſt. Her chaſtity is en- 
gaged in a conſtant Orgeal, or fiery trial: Like 
Queen Emma, the pretty Innocent- walks 
lindfold among burning plough-ſhares, without 
being ſcorched or ſinged by them. * 
It is not therefore for the uſe of the Sala- 
mander, whether in a married or ſingle ſtate of 
life, that I deſign the following Paper ; but 
for ſuch females only as are made of fleſh and 
blood, and find themſelves ſubject to human 
fr ailties. => , * & 
As for this part of the fair Sex who are not 
of the Salamander kind, I would moſt earneſtly 
adviſe them to obſerve a quite different conduct 
in their behaviour; and to avoid as much as 
poſſible what religion calls Temptations, and the 
world Opportunities. Did they but know how 
many thouſands of their Sex have been gradually 
betrayed from innocent freedoms to ruin and in- 
famy ; and how many millions of ours have 
begun with flatteries, proteſtations and endear- 
ments, but ended with reproaches, perjury, and 
perfidiouſneſs; they would ſhun like death the 
very firſt approaches of one that might lead them 
into inextricable labyrinths of guilt and miſery. 
I muſt fo far give up the cauſe of the male world, 
as to exhort the female Sex in the language of 
Chamont in the Orphan ; HITTER 
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Truſt not a man; we are by nature falſe, 
Diſſembling, ſubtle, cruel, and unconſtant ; - 
When a man talks of Love, with caution truſt him: 
But if he ſwears, he'll certainly deceive thee. 


I might very much enlarge upon this ſubject, but 
ſhall conclude it with a ſtory which I lately heard 
from one of our Spaniſb Officers, and which may 
ſhew the danger a woman incurs by too great 
tamiliarities with a male companion. 

An inhabitant of the kingdom of Caſtile, being 
a man of more than ordinary prudence, and of a 
grave compoſed behaviour, determined about the 
hftieth year of his age to enter upon wedlock. 
In order to make himſelf eaſy in it, he caſt his 
eye upon a young woman who had nothing to 
recommend her but her beauty and her educa- 
tion, her parents having been' reduced to great 
poverty by the wars, which for ſome. years have 
laid that whole country waſte. The Caftihan 
having made his addreſſes to her Wer 2 
her, lived together in perfect happineſs fe 
ſome 4 when at . huſband's affairs 
made it neceſſary for him to take a voyage to 
the kingdom of Naples where a great part of his 
eſtate lay. The wife loved him too ge Peg 
be left behind him. They had not been a ſhip- 
board above a day, when they unluckily fell into 
the hands of an Agerine pirate, who carried the 
whole company on ſhote, and made them flaves. 
The Caftihan and his wife had the comfort to 
be under the fame maſter; who ſeeing how 


dearly they loved one another, and gaſped after 
13 M3 * cheir 
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their liberty, demanded a moſt exorbitant price for 
their ranſom. The Caſihan, though he would 
rather have died in ſlavery bümfelf, than ae 
paid ſuch a ſum as he found would go nrat to 
ruin him, was ſo moved with compaſſion towards 
his wife, that he ſent repeated orders to his friend 
in Spain, (who happened to be his next rom) 
to ſell his eſtate, and tranſmit the 
him. His friend hoping that the terms bs 
ranſom might be made more reaſonable, and 
unwilling to {all an eſtate which he hinafelf had 
ſome proſpect of inheriting, formed ſo many de- 
| lays, that three whole years 8 away — 4 
out any thing being done for 
liberty: 

There happened to live a French Renegado i in 
the ſame place where the Gafilian and his wiſe 
were kept priſoners. As this fellow had in him 
all the vivacity of his nation, he often entertained 


the captives with accounts of his own adventures; 


to which he ſometimes added a fong or a dance, 
or ſome other piece of mirth, to divert them during 
their confinement. His acquaintance with the 
manners of the A/gerines, enabled him likewiſe 
to do them ſeveral good offices. The Ca/tihan, 
as he was one day in converſation with this Re- 
negado, diſcovered to him the negligence and 
treachery of his correſpondent in Caſtile, and at 
the ſame time aſked his advice how. he ſhould 
behave himſelf in that exigency : He further told 


the Renegadoy that he found it would be im- 
| ſimi for him to raiſe the money, unleſs he 


ne 


ſetting them at 


2. 
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The R after having repreſented to him 
that his Agerine maſter would neyer gan ſent tg 


tiyed a method far the Caſtilian to make his 


ſucceeded in his attempt; and having fold his 


ble to deſcribe the 
calion, when he 
ſce the wife whom he ſo much loved, and en- 
dear hirnſelf more to her by this uncommon 
85 during the huſband' —.— 
8 
ſo inſinuated himſelf into the good graces of 


he felt upon this oc- 


ſtories ickly thou 
him the fineſt CN . ag Ah = a 
verſed with. To'be brief, her mind was quite 
alienated from the honeſt Caftihan, whom the 
was to look upon as a formal old fellow 
unworthy the poſſeſſion of ſo ch a crea- 
ture. She had been inſtructed by the Nenegado 
how to manage herſelf upon his arrival; ſo that 
ſhe received him with an appearance 
utmoſt love gratitude, and at length 

ſuaded him 2 their common pn 
Renegado with the money he had brought over 


a wear upon ſuch a pretence, at length cane 
eſcape in the habit of a Seaman, The Co/ilion 


e It is impoſſ- 
that he ſhould lan 


his young wife, and = turned her head with 


of the 
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for their ranſom ; as not queſtioning but he would 


beat down the terms of it, and negotiate the 


M 4 affair 
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affair more to their advantage than they them- 
ſaves could do. The good man admired her 
prudence, and followed her advice. T wiſh} 
could conceal the ſequel of this ſtory, but fince 
I cannot I ſhall difpatch it in as few words as 
poſſible. The Caſtilian having flept longer than 
ordinary the next morning, upon his awaking 
found his wife had left him: He immediately 
roſe and inquired after her, but was told that 
ſhe was ſeen with the Renegado about break 
of day. In a word, her Lover having got all 
things ready for their departure , they ſoon'made 
their eſcape out of the eli of Algiers, car- 
ried away the money, and left the Caftilian in 
captivity ; who- web through the cruel treat- 
ment of the incenſed Algerine his maſter, and 
partly through the enkind uſa of his aufe 
wife, died 2 few months * 
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Mr. SPECTATOR, © 


( Hough you” are every where in your 
writings a friend to women, I do not 


remember that you have directly conſidered the 


© mercenary practice of men in the choice of 
© wives. If you — to — your 
thoughts upon that ſubject, you wo fily 
— the miſerable condition many 72 
' are in, who not only from the laws of cuſtom 


and modeſty are reſtrained from making any ; 
© advances towards our wiſhes, but are alfo, 


_——_— {— 
*h being addrefſed to by ' whc 

ws Love 7 Under all 1 1 160 
* obliged to apply myſelf to you, and hope 


ail with to print 'in your very 
* next per the following Vetter, whith's 2 
© declaration of paſſion to one who has made 


* ſome faint to me for ſome time. 
believe he ardently loves me, but the in- 


equality of my fortune makes him think he 


cannot anſwer it to the world, if he purſues 
his deſigns by way of marriage; and I believe, 
© as he does not want diſcerning, he diſcovered 
me looking at him the other day unawares in 
* ſuch a manner as has raiſed his hopes of gain- 
ing me on terms the men call eaſier. But my 


© heart was very full on this occaſipn, and if 


* you know what love and honour ge, you w 
© pardon me that I uſe no farthè arguments 
* with you, but haſten to my letter to him, 


© whom I call Oroandates, becauſe if I do not 
i | © ſucceed, 


© ſucceed, it thall look ike Romance; and ic 


To OROON DATES. 


STR, 
* A Fer very much perplexity io m 
revolving how to acquaint you 
* own ſentiments, and 


oing * 
love you? But after I have done 


| 7 | 

© baniſh from my fight for ever, when 
am — that 2 no indlinetians 
© towards me but to my diſhanpur. But, alas 
* Sir, why 2 2 the real and 
« eflential happineſs of ie to the opinion of 2 
* warld, that moves upon no other foundation 
but profeſſed error and prejudice ? You all 
can oblgy Rr 
ou happy, and e up every ching elſe 
An 2. nals with riches. 
Since the world is fo bad, 2 neligian is leſt 
F 
| | | rally 
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ally upon principles of profit and 
fen any 
thing de e eee 
etage, as a man the world. And I will 
ly before you the ſtate of the caſe, fuppoling. 
ONS 
our miſtreſs, or your wife, and hope to con- 
der you tha the latter is more for your in- 
' tereſt, and will contribute more to your plea- 
ne. 
We will ſuppoſe then the ſcene was laid, 
' and you were now in 
| evening whercin I was to meet you, 
and be carried to what convenient corner of the 
' town you thought 2 2 which 
wanton imagination promiſed you 
NI 
' of youth, and in the reputation of innocence 2 
Se 
dam fprightly, young, gay, and n 
nk 2 d and finds all the promiſes 
made [itſelf falſe, where is now the innocence 
* which charmed yau ? The firſt hour you are 
alone you will find that the pleaſure of a 


of the ap- 
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„Achauchte is only. hat A 6. He 


© blaſts all the fruit he taſtes, 


* brute has been bree ther 
left worthy the 3 of th 


ſumes her place 


Sven 


ware ergy 


and I am, place dee nen and con- 
fuſion, to behold myſelf the cauſe of uneaſy 
reflexions to you, to be viſited by ſtealth, and 


* dwell for the future with the two 2 
[4 ( e 
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© (the moſt unfit for each other in the work) 
* ſolitude and guilt. I will not inſiſt upon 
the ſhameful obſcurity we ſhould paſs ou 
time in, nor run over the little ſhort ſnatche, 
* of freſh air, and free commerce which al 

© people muſt be ſatisfied with, whoſe — 
< will not bear examination, but leave them 
© to your reflexions, who have ſeen of that fe 
© of which I have but a mere ide. 
* On the other hand, if you can be ſo good 
6 and generous as to make me your wife, you 
* may promiſe yourſelf all the obedience and 
« tenderneſs with which gratitude can infpire 
* virtuous woman. Whatever gratifications you ll © 
may promiſe yourſelf from an agreeable perſon, Wl © 
* whatever compliances from an eafy' temper, Will * 
* whatever conſolations from a ſincere friend- Wl © 
© ſhip, you may expect as the due of your ge. 


a * nerolity. What at = ent in ro ill view 
ou promiſe yourſelt from ins; wil be fol- 
« lowed by diſtaſte and fatiety ; but the tranſ- 
of” a virtuous love are the leaft part 
0 80 its happineſs. The raptures of innocent 
© paſſion are but like lightening to the day, they 
rather interrupt than advance the pleaſure of 
it. How happy then is that life to be, where 
* the higheſt pleaſures of ſenſe are but the loweſt 
parts of its telicity ! 
Now am I to repeat to you the unnatural 
* requeſt of taking me in direct terms. I know 
there ſtands between me and that happinek, 
* the haughty daughter of a man who can one 
5. cap ſuitably to your fortune. But if you po 
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the attendance and = mmm of her who 
© comes to you in partnerſhip your fortune, 
and expects an equivalent, with that of her 
ho enters your houſe as honoured and obliged 
by that , whom of the two will 
« 50u chooſe ? You, Rn, pr 
© ſpend a' day e in the common enter- 
tainments of men of ſenſe and fortune; ſhe 
will think herſelf ill uſed in that abſence, and 
© contrive at home an expence. proportioned to 
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fortune which ſhe brought you, I to the for- 
tune to which you introduced me. The com- 
merce between two will eternally have 
' the air of a bargain, between us of a friend- 


1. * will ever enter into the room with 
od kind wiſhes" awd" oy benefactor 


* you be pleaſed to enjoy for ever the pleaſure 

* of having laid an — obligation on a 

grateful mind? ſuch will be your caſe with me. 
In the other marriage you will live in a con- 
* ſtant compariſon of benefits, and never know 
the happineſs of conferring or receiving any. 

© It may be you will, after all, act rather in 
the prudential way, according to the ſenſe 

* of the ordinary world. I know not what I 
think or ſay, when that melancholy reflexion 
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* that it is in your power to make me your 
* grateful wife, but never your abandoned 
* miſtreſs, l 1 
| Friday 


the appearance which you make in the world. 
she is in all things to have a regard to the 


comes upon me; but ſhall only add more, 


73 


* he leaves it. Aſk 2 ourſelf how would | 


n 
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| Vincit amor patriæ.— Virg, An. 6. * u 
The nobleſt motive is the publie good. 


HE ambition of Princes is many time: 
2 as hurtful to themſelves as to their 
This cannot be doubted of ſuch as prove untor- 
tunate in their wars, but it is often true too of 
thoſe who are celebrated for their ſucceſſes, If 
a ſevere view were to be taken of their conduct, 
if the profit and loſs by their wars could be juſtly 
balanced, it would be rarely found that (the 
is ſufficient to repay the coſt. 

As I was the other day looking over the letters 
of my correſpondents, I took this hint from that 
of Pbilaritbmus; which has turned my preſent 
thoughts upon political arithmetic, an art of 
greater uſe than entertainment. My friend has 
offered an eſſay towards proving that Leuis the 
Fourteenth, with all his — eo is not maſ- 
ter of more people than at the beginning of his 
wars, nay — for every ſubject he had ac- 
quired, he had loſt three that were his inheri- 
tance: If Philarithmus is not miſtaken in his 
calculations, Lewis muſt have been impoveriſhed 
by his ambition. 4 
The Prince for the public good has a ſovereign 
property in every private perſon's eſtate, and 
CON» 
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the revenue 

crown. But this is not all; the conſu 
of the City takes off a great part of the fruits 
the whole iſland; — * 
tion of the rent or year a 
the country, ſo it is e cauſe 
proportion of — — The! 106 
then of ſuch a people muſt needs be ſenſible to 
the Prince, and viſible to the whole kingdom. 

On the other hand, if it ſhould pleaſe God to 
drop from heaven a new in num- 
ber and riches to the City, I ſhould be 
to think their exciſes, cuſtoms, and houſe-rent 
would raiſe as great a revenue to the crown as 
would be loſt in the former caſe. And as the 
conſumption of this new body will be a new 
market for the fruits of the country, all the 
lands, eſpecially thoſe moſt adjacent, would riſe 


in 
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While then to conſider what is 


amount to more than ſeven ſhillings to every 


be as ſenſible nag” We former loſs. : _ 


imagine that ſeven eighths of the whole people 


W to the Prince. 


of — eighths of the whole people, ſhoulc 
two thirds of all the cuſtoms and exciſes. And 
if this ſum too ſhould be divided by ſeven mil. 
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in their yearly value, and pay yearh 
taxes to the The gain in this caſe would 


the general, l 
t were worth the 
5 Or 

means of, the meaneſt ſubjects, DA 
pute the value of every ſubject to the Prince. 

For my own part, I ſhould believe that ſeven 
eighths of the people are without property in 
themſelves or the heads of their families, and 
forced to work for their daily bread; and that 
of this ſort there are ſeven millions in the whole 
iſland of Great Britain: And yet one would 


- Whatſoever is aſſeſſed 
levied upon individuals. 


ſhould conſume at leaſt three fourths of the 
whole fruits of the country. If this is the caſe, 
the ſubjects without property pay three fourths of 
the rents, and conſequently enable the landed 
men to pay three fourths of their taxes. Nou 
if ſo great a part of the land- tax were to be di- 
vided by ſeven millions, it would amount 0 
more than three ſhillings to every head. And 
thus as the poor are the cauſe, without which 
2 9 even the pooreſt 
ſubject is upon this account worth three (hillings 


tion 


: One would imagine the conſum} 
| pay 


lions, 22. the number of poor people, it would 
head: 
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head: And therefore with this and the former 
ſum every poor , Without rty, ex- 
cept of his limbs or labour, is at leaſt 
ten ſhillings yearly to the Sovereign. So much 
then the loſes with every one of her old, 
nd gains with every one of her new ſubjects. 
When I was got into this way of thinking, I 
preſe —— grew conceited of the argument, and 


Was } 


a Member of: Parliament, for opening the free- 
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1 


3 5 


1 
5” 


all manner of diſtinctions between the natives 
and for repealing our laws of pariſh” 
ſettlements, -and rem other obſtacle 
to the increaſe of the 


the miſchiefs 


my fellow-labourers had exa 


of ſpoiling the Britiſh blood with foreign 
a rh 1 a confuſion of lan- 


people, I became ſo humble as to let my pro- 


increaſe by the ordinary way of generation. 
As I have always at heut the public good, ſo 
am ever contriving ſchemes to promote it; 
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and I think I may without vanity pretend to 
lure contrived ſome as wile as any of the 
caaſtle-builders. I had no ſooner given up 1 
former project, but my head was preſently 
of draining fens and marſhes, banking out the 
ſea, and joining + Waun 


Vo I. III. 


eparing to write a letter of advice to 


dom of dur towns and trades, for taking away 


of ſelling the birth- right of Britons for a ſhilling, 


guages and religions, and of letting in ſtrangers 
to eat the bread out of the mouths of our on 


ject fall to the ground, and leave my country to 


* 


But as ſoon as 1 
had recollected with what inimitable eloquence 
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the latter to be * upon us by our 
| — and for the remaining 


would not increaſe, nor the taxes to the 
On the con 
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ſince it is thought 1 ble to increaſe the 
to the land, I fell to con- 

ſider how mack/would be * Prince 
by increaſing the n 
If the ſame omnipotent Power, which tak 
the world, ſhould at this time raiſe out of the 
ocean and join to Great Britain an equal extent 
of land, with equal 1 cattie and 
other conveniences and n of life, but no 
men, women, nor children, I ſhould A 
le, or revenue of the Prince ; for fince the 
ent buildings are fufficient for all 
9 of them ſhould 
wlaheka the-any e 
creaſe of houſe-rent in this 


lieve this would add either to the riches 
P 
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off our hands, and we will not ſuffer 


of the 
country it is already equal to all our market. 
But if all theſe things thould be doubled to the 
ſame buyers, the owners muſt be glad with half 
their preſent prices, the landlords with half 
their preſent. rents; and thus by ſo great an en- 
of the country, the rents in the whole 

public. 
„I ſhould believe they would 
be very much diminiſhed ; for as the land is 
only valuable for its fruits, and theſe are all 


peiriſh- 


A —CC—  — EN_TSTTEES 


TIT 


part muſt either 
periſh without uſe, 
them At any rate, 


our neighbour merchants 

81 2 . 

a quantity is equal to the demand, 
that exceeds it. It were natural then to thi 
uction of twice as much as 
can be uſed, muſt reduce all to an eighth part 
of their preſent prices ; and thus this extended 


illand would not exceeed one fourth of its 


EI. 
if with two da 
wretched 


£2, 


thi 
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therefors in old Ehe win 

2610v wales, or half is more than the whole, 

is very applicable to the preſent caſe ; fince no- 
N 2 | 


thing 


* 
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muſt needs have been impoveriſhed not only by 
his loſs of ſubjects, but by his acquiſition 
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thing is more true in political arithmetix, chan 
that the ſame people with half the country i; 
more valuable than with the whole. I begin to 
think there was nothing abſurd in Sir V. Pay, 
when he fancied if all the highlands of Scatland 
and the whole kingdom of Ireland were ſunk in 
the ocean, fo that the people were all ſaved and 
brought into the lowlands of Great Britain, 
nay, though they were to be reimburſt the 
value of their eſtates by the buy of the people, 
yet both the Sovereign and the Subjects in general 
would be enriched by the very loſs. - 

If the people only make the riches, the father 
of ten children is a greater benefactor to bis 
country, than he who has added to it ten thou- 
ſand acres of land and no people. It is certain 
Lewis has joined vaſt tracts of land to his do- 
minions : But if Philarithmus ſays true, that he 0 
is not now maſter of ſo many ſubjects as before; [ 
we may then account for his not being able to Wl; 
bring ſuch mighty armies into the field, and for WM, 
their being neither ſo well fed, nor clothed, nor 
paid as formerly. The reaſon is plain, Leuis 


of 
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lands. 
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A man ſhould be religions not ſuperſtitious. 


T is'of the laſt i to ſeaſon the paſ- 
ſions of a child Devotion, which ſeldom 
dies in a mind __ has received an early tincture 
of it. Though it may ſeem extinguiſhed for a 
while by og cares of the world, the heats of 
youth, 2 the allurements of vice, it generally 
breaks out and diſcovers itſelf again as ſoon as 
diſcretion, conſideration, age, or misfortunes have 
brought the man to himſelf. The fire may be 
covered and overlaid, but cannot be intirely 
quenched and ſmothered. 

A ſtate of temperance, ſobriety, and juſtice, 
without Devotion, is a cold, lifeleſs, inſipid con- 
dition of virtue; and is rather to be ſtiled philo- 
phy than religion. Devotion opens the mind 
to great conceptions, and fills it with more ſub- 
ime ideas than any that are to be met with in 
the moſt exalted and at the ſame time 
warms and agitates the foul more than ſenſual 
pleaſure. _ 

It has been obſerved by ſome writers, that 
man is more I from the animal world 

3 Y 
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by Devotion than by Reaſon, as ſeveral beute 


creatures diſcover in their actions like 
a faint glimmering of reaſon, though they b 
in no ſingle circumſtance of their behaviour 
any thing that bears the leaſt affinity to De- 
votion. It is certain, the propenſity of 
to religious worſhip, the natural tendency of 


ſoul to fly to ſome ſuperior Being for fuocou 


: 
in dangers and, diſtreſſes, the gratitude to an in- 
viſible Superin __ 4 ariſes in us upon WW « 
receiving any extraordinary and unexpected 
r | 
which the thoughts of men are ſo wonder- Bill | 
fully tranſported in meditating upon the divine 8 


perfections, and the univerſal concurrence 
the nations under heaven in the nb 
of adoration, plainly ſhew that jon of 
religious worſhip muſt be the effect of tradi- 
tion from ſome firſt founder of mankind, or 
that it is conformable to the natural light af 
reaſon, or that it ds from inftin& im- 
planted in the Soul itſelf, For my part, I look 
upon all theſe to be the concurrent cauſes: 
But which ever of them ſhall be aſſigned 2 
the principle of divine worſhip, it manifeſtly 
points to a ſupreme Being as the firſt author 
of it. | 
I may take ſome other opportunity of con- 
lidering "thoſe particular forms on methods 
of Devotion which are ta us by Chriſt- 
anity; but ſhall here obſerve into errors 
even this divine principle may ſometimes lead 
us, when it is not moderated by that right 
reaſon 
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reaſon which was given us as the guide of all 
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wo, 


its miſtaken 
in 
however 
ine. Devot 
py 


particular manner. 
; learn thus leſſon from it, 


a more 
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the influence of a divine impulſe, it is no won- 


der if ſhe flights human ordinances, and refuſes 
to comply with any eſtabliſhed form of. religion, 
as thinking herſelf directed by a much ſuperior 
uide. Xe * 
, As enthuſiaſm is a kind of exceſs in Devotion, 
ſaperſtition is the exceſs not only of Devotion, 
but of religion in general, according to an old 
heathen ſaying, quoted by Aulus Gellius, Reli- 
gentem fe oportet, religioſum nefas; A man 
ſhould be religious, not 1 for as the 
author tells us, Nigidius obſerved upon this paſ- 
ſage, that the Latin words which terminate in 
gfus generally imply vicious characters, and the 
aving of any quality to an exceſs. . _.. _ 
An enthuſiaſt in religion is like an obſtinate 
clown, a ſuperſtitious man like an inſipid Cour- 
tier. Enthuſiaſm has ſomething in it of madneſs, 
ſuperſtition of folly. Moſt of the ſets that fall 
thort of the church of England have in them 
ſtrong tinctures of enthuſiaſm, as the Roman- 


catholic religion is one huge over-grown body 
of childiſh and idle ſuperſtitions. 1 


The Roman-catholic church ſeems indeed 
irrecoverably loſt in this particular. If an ab- 
ſurd dreſs or behaviour introduced in the 
world, it will ſoon be found out and diſcarded: 
On the contrary, a habit or ceremony, though 
never ſo ridiculous, which has taken ſanctuary 
in the church, ſticks in it for ever. A Gothic 


biſhop, perhaps, thought it proper to repeat ſuch 


a form in ſuch particular ſhoes or flippers ; ano- 
ther fancied it would .be very decent if ſuch 
ach = a part 


wh oo Wd. BW 
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a part of public Devotions were performed with 
2 mitre on his head, and a croſier in his hand: 
To this a brother Vandal, as wile as the others, 


adds an antic dreſs, which he conceived would - 


Aude very aptly to ſuch and ſuch myſteries, 
until by degr ees the whole office has dens 
rated into an empty ſhow, 
Their ſucceſſors ſee the vanity and inconve- 
55 of theſe ceremonies ; but inſtead of re- 
— perhaps add others, which they think 
— gnificant, and which take poſſeſſion in 
the — manner, and are never to be driven 
out after they have been once admitted. I 


185 


have ſeen the he officiate at St. Peter's, where, 


for two hours together, he was buſied in put- 


ting on or off his different accoutrements, 


in them. 


according to the different parts he was to act 


Nothing is ſo glorious in the eyes of man- 


kind, and ornamental to human nature, ſetting 


aide the infinite advantages which ariſe from | | 


it, as a ſtrong, ſteady, maſculine piety ; but en- 
thuſiaſm and ſuperſtition are the weakneſſes of 
human reaſon, that expoſe us to the ſcorn and 
deriſion of infidels, and fink us even below 
ar beaſts that periſh. 

me may be looked upon as another 
hs ari 


= miſtaken Devotion; but be- 


cauſe == on that ſubject would be of 
no uſe to an Eule reader, I ſhall not en- 
large upon it. L 


a Monday, 
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Sepe decem vitiis inſtructior odit & horret, 
Hor. Ep. 18. I. 1. v. 25, 


Many, though faultier much themſelves, pretend 
Their leſs offending neighbours faults to mend. 


Tr F 


I faw a ſturdy prentice- oy diſputing 
, with an hackney-coachman ; and in an inſtant, 


upon ſome ae of provocation, throw off his 
hat and periwig, clench his fiſt, and ſtrike the 
fellow a lap on the face; at the fame time call- 
ing him cal, and telling him he was 4 Gen- 


ng 


— 


aroſe about payment for foro work dons bo 
a coach, = 
during the combet, was full —_— 
ery Jo wr Array 


and fot, and throw in his head => 
us „ 


* 


my upon 
popularity which was raiſed about the lad; and 
= , with my friend Tacitus, fell into ob- 


— 

4 
g 15 1 7 
* 


young Blackſmith' being a Gentleman was, 
methought, what created him good-will 
uality with the mob about hi 
he was not fo 


CRF 


ſay, that whatever advantages of 


fortune, birth, or any other , people poſſeſs 
above the reſt of the — 2 ſhould ſhew 


The folly of people's procedure, in imagin- 
ing that nothing more is nece than 125 
perty and ſuperior circumſtances to fupport them 
in diſtinction, appears in rio way ſo much as in 
the domeſtic part of life. Tt is ordinary to feed 
their humours into unnatural excreſcences, if 
I may fo ſpeak, and make their whole Being 
a wayward and uncaſy condition, for want * 
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the obvious reflexion that all of human 
life is a commerce. It is not only paying wages, 
and giving commands, that conſtitutes a maſter 
of a family; but prudence, 2 behaviour, 
with readineſs to protect and cheriſh them, ig 
what entitles a man to that character in their 
very hearts and ſentiments. It is pleaſant enough 
* that men expect from their depen- 
dents, from their ſole motive of fear, all the 
good effects which a liberal education, and afflu- 
ent fortune, and every other advantage, cannot 
produce in themſelves. A man will have his 
ſervant juſt, diligent, ſober and chaſte, for no 
other reaſons but the terror of loſing his maſter's 
favour ; when all the laws divine and human 
cannot keep him whom he ſerves within bounds, 


with relation to any'one of thoſe virtues. But 


both in great and ordinary affairs, all ſuperiority, 
which is not founded on merit and virtue, is 
ſupported only by artifice and ſtratagem. Thus 
7ou ſee flatterers are the 

umouriſts, and thoſe who govern themſelves by 
any thing but reaſon. Make-bates, diſtant re- 
lations, poor kinſmen, and indigent followers, 
are the fry which ſupport the — an 
humourſom rich man. He is eternally whiſpered 
with intelligence of who are true and falſe to 


him in matters of no conſequence, and he main- 


tains twenty friends to defend him againſt the 
inſinuations of one who would perhaps cheat 


him of an old coat. 
I ſhall not enter into farther ſpeculation upon 
this ſubject at preſent, but think the following 
Letters 


agents in families of 
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Letters and Petition are made up of proper ſen- 
timents on this occaſion. * 


Mr. SPECTATOR, | 
12 a ſervant to od Lady e go- 
verned by one ſhe calls her friend ; who is 
; — one, that ſhe takes upon her to 
© adviſe her without being called to it, and makes 
ber uncaly with all about her. Pray, Sir, be 
: pleaſed w gy e us.ſome remarks upon volun- 
* tary counſellors ; and let theſe people know that 
to give any body advice, is to ſay to that per- 
' fon, I am your betters. Pray, Sir, as near 
*as you can, deſcribe that eternal flirt and 
© diſturber of families, Mrs. Taperty, who is 
always viſiting, and putting people in a way 
* as they call it. If you can make her ſtay at 
home one evening, you will be a general be- 
nefactor to all the Ladies women in town, and 
* particularly to 


\ Your loving friend, 
Suſan Civil. 
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Am a footman, and live with one of thoſe 

men, each of whom is ſaid to be one of 

; 1 beſt humoured men in the world, but that 

© he is paſſionate. Pray be pleaſed to inform 

© them, that he who is paſſionate, and takes no 
care to command his haſtineſs, does more in- 
Jury to his friends and ſervants in one half hour, 


than whole 7ears can attone for. This maſter 
1 
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of mine, who is the beſt man alive in common 
fame, diſobliges ſome body every day he live; 
© and ſtrikes me for the next ting 1 do, ec becauſe 
© he is out of humour at it. If 

„Her that they do al the michia that is ae 
© done in converſation, they would reform ; and 
] who have been a ſpectator of Gentlemen at 
dinner for many years, have ſeen that indiſ- 
© cretion does ten times more miſchief than ill- 
© nature, But you will repreſent this better than 


Your abuſed humble ſervant, 
Thomas Smoly, 


To the SPECTATOR, 


The humble Petition of Steward, Robert 
Butler, Harry Cook, Abigail Chambers, in 
behalf of themſelves and their relations, be- 
longing to and diſpetſed in the ſeveral ſer- 
vices of moſt of the great families within the 
cities of London and Weſtminſter, 


Sheweth, 

: THAT! in many of the families in which 

our petitioners live and are employed, 
© the ſeveral heads of them are wholly unac- 
© quainted with what is buſineſs, and are very 
* little judges when they are well or ill uſed by 
us your {ſaid petitioners. 

That for want of ſuch ſkill in their own 
affairs, and by indulgence of their own lazineſs 
* and pride, they continually keep about them 
* certain miſchievous animals called ſpies. 

4 That 
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That whenever a ſpy is entertained, the 
of that houſe is from that moment 
i iſhed. | 

© That ſpies never give an account of 
( ſervices, 1 ent our aboard x 
Aby the words, Wantonneſs and Diſorder. 

© That in all families where there are ſpies, 
there is a general jealouſy and miſunder- 
' ſtanding. 

That the maſters and miſtreſſes of ſuch 
* houſes live in continual ſuſpicion of their in- 
genuous and true ſervants, and are given up 
to the management of thoſe who are falſe and 
* perfidious. . | G 

© That ſuch maſters and miſtreſſes who enter- 
* tain ſpies, are no longer more than cyphers in 
their own families; and that we your petitioners 
are with great diſdain obliged to pay all our 
reſpect, and expect all our maintenance from 
* ſuch ſpies. | | 

© Your petitioners therefore moſt humbly pray, 

DT beg — — 
* all perſons of condition; and your petiti- 
* oners, as in duty bound, ſhall for ever 
* pray, &c. / 
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 Phebe pater, fi das bujus mibi nominis uſum, 135 
Nec falſa Clymene culpam ſub imagine celat | 
Pignora da, genitor Ovid. Met. I. 2. v. 46. 


Illuſtrious parent] fince you don't deſpite * 
A parent's name, ſome certain token give, 1 


That I may Clymene's proud boaſt believe, | 
Nor —— . fall reproaches grieve. 


Apps. 


? 


HERE is a looſe tribe of men whom 
I have not yet taken notice of, that ram- 
ble into all the corners of this great city, in-order 
to ſeduce ſuch unfortunate females as fall into 


their walks. Theſe abandoned profligates raiſe 


up iſſue in every quarter of the town, and very 
often, for-a valuable conſideration, father it upon 
the churchwarden. By this means there are 
ſeveral married men who have a little family in 


. moſt of the pariſhes of London and Weſtminſter, 


and ſeveral Bachelors who are undone by a charge 
of children. 
When a man once gives himſelf this liberty 


of preying at large, and living upon the common, 


he finds ſo much game in a populous city, that 
it is ſurpriſing to conſider the numbers which he 
ſometimes propagates. We ſec many a young fel- 
low who is ſcarce of age, that could lay his claim 

to 
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to the jus trium liberorum, or the privileges which 
were granted by the Roman laws to all ſuch as 
were fathers of three children: Nay, I have 
heard a rake, who was not quite five and twenty, 
declare himſelf the father of a ſeventh ſon, and 
jery prudently determine to breed him up a 
phyſician. In ſhort, the ' town is full of theſe 
young patriarchs, not to mention ſeveral battered 
beaus, who, like heedleſs ſpendthrifts that ſquan- 
der away their eſtates before they are maſters of 


them, have raiſed up their whole ſtock of chil- 


dren before marriage. 
I muſt not here omit the particular whim of 
an impudent libertine that had a little ſmattering 
of heraldry ; and obſerving how the genealogies 
of grea 
ſhape of trees, had taken a fancy to diſpoſe of 
his own illegitimate iſſue in a figure of the ſame 
kind. | 
| n— longum tempus & ingens 
Exiit ad calum ramis felicibus arbos, 
Miraturque novas frondes, & non ſua poma. 
| g Virg. Georg. 2. v. 80. 


And in ſhort ſpace the laden boughs ariſe, 
With happy fruit advancing to the ſkies: | 
The mother plant admires the leaves unknown 
Of alien trees, and apples not her own. 
| N Da vx. 


The trunk of the tree was marked with his 
own name, Vill Maple. Out of the fide of it 
grew a large barren branch, inſcribed Mary Maple, 
the name of his -unhappy wife.. The head was 

Vol. III. Oo adorned 


t families were often drawn up in the 
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adorned with five huge boughs. On the bottom 
of the firſt was written in capital characters Kat 
Cole, who branched out into three ſprigs, wiz, 
William, Richard, and Rebecca. Sal. Twiferd 
gave birth to another bough that ſhot up ind ll z. 
Sarah, Tom, Will, and Frank. The third arm 1 
of the tree had only a ſingle infant on it, with Wl | 
a ſpace left for a ſecond, the parent from whom 
it 1 rung being near her time when the author 
took this ingenious device into his head. The 
two other great boughs were very plentifully 
loaden with fruit of the ſame kind; beſides 
which there were many ornamental branches 
that did not bear, In ſhort, a more flouriſhing 
tree never came out of the Heralds office. 
What makes this generation of vermin fo y 
prolific, is the indefatigable diligence with whi 
they apply themſelves to their buſineſs. A man 
does not undergo more watchings and fatigues in 
a campaign, than in the courſe of a vicious amour, 
As it is ſaid of ſome men, that they make their 
buſineſs their pleaſure, theſe ſons of darknek 
may be ſaid to make their pleaſure their buſinek. 
They might conquer their corrupt inclinations 
with half the pains they are at in gratifying them. 
Nor is the invention of theſe men leſs to be 
admired than their induſtry and vigilance. There 
is a fragment of Apollodorus the comic Poet (who 
was contemporary with Menander which is full 
of humour, as follows: Thou mayeſt ſhut up 
© thy doors, ſays he, with bars and bolts : It 
© will be impoſſible for the Blackſmith to make 
© them ſo faſt, but a cat and a nn, 
*/W 
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will find a way through them.“ In a word, 
there is no head fo full of ſtratagems as that of 
a libidinous man. <2 1 

Where I to propoſe a puniſhment for this 
infamous race of propagators, it ſhould be to 
ſend them, after the ſecond or third offence, into 
our American colonies, in order to people thoſe 
parts of her Majeſty's dominions where there 
z a want of inhabitants, and in the phraſe of 

togenes, to plant men.” Some countries 


puniſh this crime with death; but I think ſuch 


a2 baniſhment would be ſufficient, and might 


turn this, generative faculty to the advantage of 


the public. | 

In the mean time, until theſe Gentlemen may 
be thus diſpoſed of, I would earneſtly exhort 
them to take care of thoſe unfortunate creatures 
whom they have brought into the world by theſe 
indirect methods, and to give their ſpurious 
children ſuch an education as may render them 
more virtuous than their parents. This is the 
beſt atonement they can make for their own 
crimes, and indeed the only method that is left 
them to repair their paſt miſcarriages. | 

I would likewiſe deſire them to conſider, 
whether they are. not bound in common hu- 
manity, as well as by all the obligations of re- 
ligion and nature, to make ſome proviſion for 
thoſe whom they have not only given life to, 
but entailed upon them, though very unreaſon- 
ably, a degree of ſhame and diſgrace. And 
here I cannot -but take notice of thoſe depraved 


notions which prevail among us, and which 
7, 0M muſt 
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muſt have taken riſe from our natural — 
to favour a vice to which we are ſo v 
namely, that Baſtardy and Cuckoldom ſhoul 
be looked upon as reproaches, and that the ig- 
nominy, which is only due to lewdneſs and fill. 
hood, ſhould fall in ſo unreaſonable a manner 
upon the perſons who are innocent. 

I have been inſenſibly drawn into this diſcourl 
by the following Letter, which is drawn up 
with ſuch a ſpirit of ſincerity, that I 1 


not but the writer of it has repreſented his caſe 
in a true and genuine light. 


SIX, 


4 Am one of thoſe people who by the gene- 
ral opinion of the world are counted boch 
infamous and unhappy. 
My father is a very eminent man in this 
c kingdom, and one who bears conſiderable 
offices in it. I am his fon, but my misfor- 
© tune is, that I dare not call him father, nor 
© he without ſhame own me as his iflue, I being 
© illegitimate, and therefore deprived of that 
© endearing tenderneſs and unparalleled ſatis- 
faction which a good man finds in the love 
* and converſation of a parent: Neither have 
© I the opportunities to render him the duties 
* of a ſon, he having always carried himſelf at 
© ſo vaſt a diſtance, and with ſuch ſuperiority 


towards me, that by long uſe I have contracted, 


a timorouſneſs when before him, v 


ich hinders 
* me from declaring my own n 


Mtics, and 
giving 
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giving him to underſtand the inconveniences I 
* undergo. | 

© It is my misfortune to have been neither 
© bred a lar, a Soldier, nor to any kind of 
* buſineſs, which renders me intirely uncapable 
of making proviſion for myſelf without his 
© aſſiſtance ; and this creates a continual uneaſi- 
* neſs in my mind, fearing I ſhall in time want 
© bread ; my father, if I may ſo call him, giving 
me but very faint aſſurances of doing any thing 
for me. | a 

* I have hitherto lived ſomewhat like a Gen- 
© tleman, and it would be very hard for me to 
labour for my living. I am in continual an- 
xiety for my future fortune, and under a great 
© unhappineſs in loſing the ſweet converſation 
© and friendly advice of my parents; ſo that 
© I cannot look upon myſelf otherwiſe than as 
* a monſter, ſtrangely ſprung up in nature, which 
* every one is aſhamed to own. 

© I am thought to be a man of ſome natural 
parts, and by the continual reading what you 
© have offered the world, become an admirer 
© thereof, which has drawn me to make this 
© confeſſion ; at the ſame time hoping, if any 
* thing herein ſhall touch you with a ſenſe of 
© pity, you would then allow me the favour of 
© your opinion thereupon ; as alſo what part I, 
being unlawfully born, may claim of the 
* man's affection who begot me, and how far 
in your opinion I am to be thought his fon, 
or he acknowledged as my father. Your ſen- 
-: 14- timents 
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« timents and advice herein will be a great con · 
$ ſolation and ſatis faction to, | 


Sir, 


your admirer and 


humble ſervant, | 
— M. B. 


1 
— 


— 


No zo Wedneſday, October 24, 


— 
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Urit grata protervitas, | 
Et vultus nimiùm lubricus aſpici. 
Hor. Od. 19. I. 1. v. 7, 
With winnin coyneſs ſhe my ſoul diſarms: 
Aer face darts forth a thouſand rays 
My eye-balls ſwim, and I grow giddy while I gaze. 


CONGREVE, 


AM not at al difpleaſed that I am become 

the courier of Love, and that the diſtreſſed 
in that paſſion convey their complaints to each 
other by my means. The following Letters 
have lately come to my hands, and ſhall have 
their place with great willingneſs. As to the 
reader's entertainment, he will, I hope, forgive the 
inſerting ſuch particulars as to him may perhaps 
ſeem frivolous, but are to the perſons who wrote 
them of the. higheſt conſequence, I ſhall not 
trouble you with the prefaces, compliments, 
and apologies made to me before — epiſtle 


when it was deſired to be inſerted; but in ge- 
3 neral 
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neral they tell me, that the perſons to whom 
they are addreſſed have intimations, by phraſes 
and alluſions in them, from whence'they came. 


To the SOTHADES, EZ 


c HE word, by which I addreſs you, gi 

' you, who underſtand Porty wp, a rely 
image of the tender regard I have for you. 
The SPECTATOR's late Letter from Statira 
gave me the hint to uſe the ſame method of 
© explaining myſelf to you. I am not affronted 


47 


© at the deſign your late behaviour diſcovered 
* you had in addreſſes to me; but I im- 
| pute it to the degeneracy of the age, rather 


* than your particular fault. As I aim at nothing 
more than being yours, I am willing to be a 
* ſtranger to your name, your fortune, or any 
figure which your wife might expect to make 
© in the world, provided my commerce with you 
is not to be a guilty one. I reſign gay dreſs, 
* the pleaſures of viſits, equipage, plays, balls, 
and operas, for that one ſatisfaction of having 
you for ever mine. I am willing you ſhall 
* induſtriouſly conceal the only cauſe of triumph 
* which I can know in this life. I wiſh only 
© to have it my duty, as well as my inclination, 
* to ſtudy your happineſs. If this has not the 
effect this Letter ſeems to aim at, you are 
to underſtand that I had a mind to be rid of 


you, and took the readieſt way to pall you 8 


* with an offer of what you would never deſiſt 
* purſuing while you received ill uſage. Be a 
„ true 
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true man; be my ſlave while you doubt me, 
and neglect me when you think I love you. 
I defy you to find out what is your preſent 
circumſtance with me; but I know while! 
can keep this ſuſpence, | 
I am your admired 

Belinda, 


Maran, 
IT is a ſtrange ſtate of mind a man is in, 
« 4 when the very imperfections of a woman 
© he loves turn into excellencies and ad 
I do aſſure you, I am very much afraid of 
venturing upon you. I now like you in ſpite 
of my reaſon, and think it an ill circumſtance 
to owe one's happineſs to nothing but. infatu- 


who look at you, and obſerve your eye wander 
after new conqueſts every moment you are in 
a public place ; and yet there is ſuch a beauty 
in all your looks and geſtures, that I cannot 
but admire you in the very act of endeavour- 
ing to gain the hearts of others, My condition 
is the ſame with that of the Lover in the Way 
of the World. I have ſtudied your faults ſo 
long, that they are become as familiar to me, 
and I like them as well as I do my own. 
Look to it, Madam, and conſider whether 
you think this gay behaviour will appear to 
me as amiable when an Huſband, as it does 
now to me a Lover. Things are fo far ad- 
vanced, that we muſt proceed; and I hope 
yon will lay it to heart, that it will be becom- 

3 | "ml 
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ing in me to ſtill your Lover, but not 
in you to be ſtill my Miſtreſs. Gaiety in the 
matrimonial life is graceful in one Sex, but 
© exceptionable in the other. As you improve 
* theſe little hints, you will aſcertain the hap- 
* pineſs or uneaſineſs of, Madam, 

Your moſt obedient, 


moſt humble ſervant, 
T. D. 


SIX, - 

WIEN I fat at the window, and you at 
c the other end of the room by my couſin, 
* I faw you catch me looking at you. Since 
© you have the ſecret at laſt, which I am ſure 
you ſhould never have known but by inad- 
© vertency, what my eyes ſaid was true. But 
* it is too ſoon to confirm it with my hand, 
* therefore ſhall not ſubſcribe my name. 


SIX, | | 
e T HERE were other Gentlemen nearer, 
and I know no neceſſity you were under 
to take up that flippant creature's fan laſt night; 
but you ſhall never touch a ſtick of mine more, 
* that's pos. | 5 


To Colonel R in Spain. | 


8 BEbore this can reach the beſt of Huſbands 

s and the fondeſt Lover, thoſe tender names 

© will be no more of concern to me. The in- 

* diſpoſition in which you, to obey the . 
| 1 4 0 
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* of your honour and duty, left me, has increaſed 
upon me; and I am acquainted by my phyfi. 
* cians I cannot live a week longer. At this 
time my ſpirits fail me; and it is the ardent 
* love I have for you that carries me beyond my 
« ſtrength, and enables me to tell you, the moſt 
painful thing in the proſpect of death, is, that 
I muſt part with you. But let it be a comfort 
* to you, that I have no guilt hangs upon me, 
no unrepented folly. that retards me; but J 
0 wan away my laſt hours in reflexion upon the 
* happineſs we have lived in together, and in 
* ſorrow that it is ſo ſoon to have an end. This 
is a frailty which I hope is ſo far from criminal, 
that methinks there is a kind of piety in being 
* ſo unwilling to be ſeparated from a ſtate which 
© js the inſtitution of Heaven, and in which we 
© have lived according to its laws. As we know 
no more of the next life, but that it will be an 
happy one to the good, and miſerable to the 
* wicked, why may we not pleaſe ourſelves at. 
© leaſt, to alleviate the difficulty of reſigning 
* this Being, in imagining that we ſhall have 
* a ſenſe of what paſſes below, and may poſ- 
ſibly be employed in guiding the ſteps of thoſe 
with whom we walked with innocence when 
mortal ? Why may not. I hope to go on in 
my uſual work, and, though unknown to 
you, be aſſiſtant in all the conflicts of your 
mind? Give me leave to fay to you, O 
© beſt of men, that I cannot figure to my- 
< ſelf a greater happineſs than in ſuch an em- 
* ployment : To be preſent at all the adven- 
© tures 


= 
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* tures to which human life is expoſed, to ad- 
* miniſter ſlumber to thy eyelids in the agonies 
© of a fever, to Cover thy beloved face in the 
* day of battle, to go with thee a guardian 


Angel incapable of wound or pain, where 


© ] have longed to attend thee when a weak, 
* a fearful woman: Theſe, my Dear, are the 


203 


thoughts with which I warm my poor languid 
heart; but indeed I am not capable under 


my preſent weakneſs of bearing the ſtrong 
* agonies of mind I fall into, when I form to 
* myſelf the grief you will be in upon your 
* firſt hearing of my departure. I will not dwell 
© upon this, becauſe your kind and generous 
© heart will be but the more afflicted, more 
© the perſon for whom you lament offers you 
* conſolation. My laſt breath will, if I am 
* myſelf, expire in a prayer for you. I ſhall 
© never ſee thy face again. Farewel for ever. T 


— W— * 
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Decipimur ſpecie recti Hor. Ars. Poet. v. 2 5. 
Deluded by a ſeeming excellence. Roscommor. 


racter that is not generally known, in 
order to, prevent its doing miſchief, I draw it 
at length, and ſet it up as a Scare-crow ; by 
; whic 


HEN I meet with any vicious cha- 
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which. means I do not only make an exam- 
ple of the perſon to whom it belongs, but give 
warning to all her Majeſty's ſubjects, that 
may not ſuffer by it. Thus, to change the ally. 
ſion, I have marked out ſeveral of the ſhoals 
and quickſands of life, and am continually em- 
ployed in diſcovering thoſe which are ſtill 
concealed, in order to keep the ignorant and 
unwary from running upon them. It is with 
this intention that I publiſh the following Let- 
ter, which brings to light ſome ſecrets of this 
nature. 


Mr. SpECTATOR, ; 
y HERE are none of your Speculations 
; which I read over with greater delight, 
than thoſe which are deſigned for the im- 
* provement of our Sex. You have endeavoured 
to correct our unreaſonable fears and ſuper- 
ſtitions, in your ſeventh and twelfth Papers; 
* our fancy for Equipage, in your fifteenth; 
© our love of Puppet-ſhows, in your thirty-firſt; 
our notions of Beauty, in your thirty-third; 
© our inclination for Romances, in your thirty- 
* ſeventh; our paſſion for French Fopperies, in 
your forty-fifth ; our manhood and Party-zeal, 
in your fifty-ſeventh; our abuſe of Dancing, 
in your ſixty- ſixth, and fixty-ſeventh ; our Le- 
vity, in your hundred and twenty-eighth ; 
our love of Coxcombs, in your hundred and 
* fifty-fourth, and hundred and fifty-ſeventh ; 
* our tyranny over the Henpeckt, in your hun- 


LY 
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the Pit in your forty-firſt; the Idol, in your 
« ſeventy-third ; the Demurrer, in your eighty- 
* ninth ; the Salamander, in your hundred and 
© ninety-eighth. . You have likewiſe taken to 
pieces our Dreſs, and repreſented to us the ex- 
© travagances we are often guilty of in. that 
* particular, You have fallen _ our Patches, 
in you fiftieth and eighty-firſt; our Com- 
modes, in your ninety-eighth ; our Fans, in 
your hundred and ſecond; our Riding-habits, 
in your hundred and fourth; our Hoop-petti- 
coats, in your hundred and twenty-ſeventh ; 
© belides a great many little Blemiſhes which 
you have touched upon in your ſeveral other 
Papers, and in thoſe many Letters that are 
* ſcattered up and down your works. At the 
© fame time we muſt own, that the compli- 
* ments you pay our Sex are innumerable, 
* and that thoſe very faults which you repre- 
* ſent in us, are neither black in themſelves, 
nor, as you own, univerſal among us. But, 
* Sir, it is plain that theſe your diſcourſes are 
* calculated for, none but the faſhionable part 
© of woman-kind, and for the uſe of thoſe who 
© are rather indiſcreet than vicious. But, Sir, 
there is a ſort of Proſtitutes in the lower part 
* of our Sex, who are a ſcandal to us, and very 
* well deſerve to fall under your cenſure. I 
* know it would debaſe your Paper too. much 
© to enter into the behaviour of theſe female 
© libertines; but as your remarks on ſome 


* of it would be a doing of juſtice to ſeveral 


women of virtue and honour, whoſe reputa- 


tions 
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« tions ſuffer by it, I hope you will not think 
© it improper to give the public ſome accounts 
© of this nature. You muſt know, Sir, I am 
provoked to write you this letter by the 
© behaviour of an infamous woman, who having 
© paſſed her youth in a moſt ſhameful ſtate of 
« proſtitution, is now one of thoſe who gain their 
* livelihood by ſeducing others, that are younger 
than themſelves, and by eſtabliſhing a crimi- 
nal commerce between the two ſexes. Among 
© ſeveral of her artifices to get money, ſhe fre- 
* quently perſuades a vain young fellow, that 
* ſuch a woman of Quality, or ſuch a cele- 
© brated Toaſt, entertains a ſecret paſſion for 
* him, and wants nothing but an opportunity 
© of revealing it: Nay, ſhe has gone fo far as 
© to write letters in the name of a woman of 
© figure, to borrow money of one of theſe 
* fooliſh Roderigo's, which ſhe has afterwads 
© appropriated to her own uſe. In the mean 
time, the perſon who has lent the money, 
© has thought a Lady under obligations to him, 
© who ſcarce knew his name; and wondered at 
© her ingratitude when he has been with her, 
© that ſhe has not owned the favour, though at 
© the ſame time he was too much a man of 
* honour to put her in mind of it. 
* When this abandoned baggage meets with 
a man who has vanity enough to give credit 
to relations -of this nature, ſhe turns him to 
very good account, by repeating praiſes that 
were never uttered, and delivering meſ- 
ſages that were never ſent. As the * 


. * * 
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© of this ſhameleſs creature is frequented by 
© ſeveral Foreigners, I have heard of another 
© artifice, out of which ſhe often raiſes money. 
© The Foreigner ſighs after ſome Britiſh Beauty, 
whom he only knows by fame: Upon which 
© ſhe promiſes, if he can be ſecret, to procure 

© him a meeting. The ſtranger, raviſhed at his 

* good fortune, gives her a preſent, and in a 

© little time is introduced to ſome imaginary 

Title; for you muſt know that this cunning 

© purveyor has her repreſentatives, upon this 

© occaſion, of ſome of the fineſt Ladies in the 
kingdom. By this means, as I am informed, 

© it is uſual enough to meet with a German 

Count in foreign countries, that ſhall make 
© his boaſts of favours he has received from 
* women of the higheſt ranks, and the moſt 
* unblemiſhed characters. Now, Sir, what ſafety 
is there for a woman's reputation, when a 
* Lady may be thus proſtituted as it were by 
* proxy; and be reputed an unchaſte woman; 
as the Hero in the ninth book of Dryder's 
* Virgil is looked upon as a coward, becauſe 
* the phantom which appeared in his likeneſs 
* ran away from Turnus? You may depend 
© upon what relate to you to be matter of fact, 
and the practice of more than one of theſe 
female Pandars. If you print this letter, I 
* may give you ſome farther accounts of this 


vicious race of women. 
Your humble ſervant, 
 BELVvIDERA. 


I ſhall 
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I ſhall add two other Letters on dieren 


Subjects to fill up my Paper. 


1 Am a country Clergyman, and hope you 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 


will lend me your aſſiſtance in ridiculing 


© ſome little indecencies which cannot ſo pro- 
« perly be expoſed from the pulpit. 


* A widow Lady, who ſtraggled this ſummer 


from London into my pariſh for the benefit of 
the air, as ſhe ſays, appears every Sunday at 


Church with _ fathionable extravagan- 
cies, to the great oniſhment of e 
« pation. 


But what gives us the Ae offence is her 


c 
c 
c 


« * Bee T5 ©% Fu 


theatrical manner of ſinging the pſalms. She 
introduces above fifty Talian airs into the 
hundredth pſalm, and whilſt we begin All per- 


ple in the old ſolemn tune of our forefathers, 


ſhe in a quite different key runs diviſions on 
the vowels, and adorns them with the graces 
of Nicolini; if ſhe meets with eke or aye, 
which are frequent in the metre of Hopkins 
and Sternhold, we are certain to hear her qua- 
vering them half a minute after us to ſome 
ſprightly airs of the Opera. 
© I am very far from being an enemy. to 
church-muſic; but fear this abuſe of it ma 
make my pariſh ridiculous, who already loo 
— the bes. 5 pſalms as an entertainment, and 
eir devotion: Beſides, I am ap- 
9 that the infection may ſpread, for 
* ſquire Squeekum, who ** bis voice ſeems (if I 


c may 


— 2 


ath- «a @ a @® 
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© may uſe the expreſſion) to be cut out for | 
B ET IND TIO 


the ſame airs. 
1 know the Lady's p / and that be | 
* will plead the which (as ſhe fan- | 
| | cies) allows her eee in this par- 
ticular; but I beg you to acquaint her, that , 
ſinging the pſalms £4 a different tune from 
* the reſt of the con F 
ſchiſm not tolerated by 
1 am, Sir, : - 188 
' Your very humble ka a 
| | R. S. 
Mr. SeecTATo | 
N your Paper upon. Tem ce, 4 3 
ſcribe to ng Fe of ET „ 
f 81 William Temple, in the followin | . 
the firſt glaſs for myſelf, the — for — 4 
e friends, the third for -humour, and the = 
fourth for mine enemies. Now, Sir, you 
* muſt know, that I have read this your Spec 
* tator, in a club whereof I am a member; 
* when our Preſident told us, there was cer- 
« tainly an error in the Print, and that the word 
* glaſs ſhould be bottle; and therefore has or- 


« dered me to inform you of this miſtake, and 
to defire you to publiſh the following erratum: 


In the Paper of Saturday, October 13, col. 3, 
line 11, for glaſs read bottle. 
hs © Youry, Robin Geod-fellew... 


Vor III. — r, | 
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Quanto quiſque fibi plura negaverit, 
A Diis plura feret = Hor, Od. 16. I. 3. v. 21, 


They that do much themſelves deny, | 
Receive more bleſſings from the ſky. Cxrzen. 


HERE is a call upon mankind to value 
and eſteem thoſe who ſet a moderate 
price upon their own merit; and ſelf- denial 
1s — attended with unexpected bleſſings, 
which in the end abundantly recompenſe ſuch 


| loſſes as the modeſt ſeem to ſuffer in the ordinary 


their deſerts, will find their account leſſen every 


occurrences of life. The curious tell us, a de- 
termination in our favour or to our diſadvantage 
is made upon our firſt appearance, even before 
they know any thing of our characters, but from 
the intimations men gather from our aſpect. A 
man, they ſay, wears the picture of his mind 
in his countenance; and one man's eyes are 
ſpectacles to his who looks at him to read his 
heart. But though that way of raiſing an opinion 
of thoſe we behold in public is very fallacious, 
certain it is, that thoſe, who by their words and 

actions take as much upon themſelves, as they 
can but barely demand in the ſtrict ſcrutiny of 


day. A modeſt man preſerves his character, as 
a frugal man does his — if either of them 


live 
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live to the height of either, one will find loſſes, 


the other errors, which he has not ſtock by him 


to make up. It were therefore 4 juſt rule, to 
keep your defires, your words and actions, within 
the regard you obſerve your friends have for 
you; and never, if it were in a man's power, 
to take as much as he poſſibly might either 
in preferment or . reputation; My walks have 
lately been among the mercantile part of the 
world ; and one gets phraſes naturally from thoſe 
with whom one converſes: I fay then, he that 
in his air, his treatment of others, or an habitual 
arrogance to himſelf, gives himſelf credit for 
the leaſt article of more wit, wiſdom, goodneſs, 
or valour than he can poſſibly produce if he is 
called upon, will find the — break in upon 
him, and conſider him as one who has cheated 
them of all the eſteem they had before allowed 
him. This brings a commiſſion of 
upon him; and he that might have gone on 
to his life's end in a proſperous way, by aiming 
at more than he ſhould, is no longer proprietor 
of what he really had before, but his preten- 
ſions fare as all things do which are torn inſtead 

of being divided. 1992 
There is no one living would deny Cinna the 
applauſe of an agreeable and facetious wit; or 
could poſſibly pretend that there is not ſome- 
thing inimitably unforeed and diverting in his 
manner of delivering all his ſentiments in his 
converſation, if he were able to conceal the 
ſtrong deſire of applauſe which he betrays in 
every ſyllable he utters. But they who con- 
P 2 verſe 
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verſe with him, ſee that all the civilities they 
could do to him, or the kind things they could 
ſay to him, would fall ſhort of what he expects; 
and therefore inſtead of ſhewing him the eſteem 
they have for his merit, their reflexions turn o 
upon that they obſerve he has of it himſelf. 

If you go among the women, and behold 
Gloriana trip into a room with that theatrical 
oſtentation of her charms, Mirtilla with that 
ſoft regularity in her motion, Chloe with ſuch 
an indifferent familiarity, Corinna with ſuch a 
fond approach, and Roxana with ſuch a demand 
of reſpect in the great gravity of her entrance; 
you find all the Sex, who underſtand themſelves 
and act naturally, wait only for their abſence, 
to tell you that all theſe Ladies would impoſe 
themſelves upon you; and each of them — 
in their behaviour a conſciouſneſs of ſo mu 
more than they ſhould pretend to, that they 
loſe what would otherwiſe be given them. 

I remember the laſt time I faw Macbeth, 'I 
was wonderfully taken with the fkill of the Poet, 
in making the murderer form fears to himſelf 
from the moderation of the Prince whoſe life 
he was going to take away. He ſays of the 
King, he bore his faculties ſo meekly; and 
juitly inferred from thence, that all divine and 
human power would join to avenge his death, 
who had made ſuch an abſtinent uſe of do- 
minion. All that is in a man's power to do 
to advance his own pomp and glory, and for- 
hears, is ſo much laid up againſt the day of 
diſtreſs ; and pity will always be his portion in 
ol | ad verſity, 
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adverſity, who acted with gentleneſs in. proſ- 


2132 


"The great Officer who fore the advan. | 


all 2 * * to his own perſon in dan- 

ger, has ſo far the merit of a volunteer; and 
all his honours and glories are unenvied, for 
ſharing the common fate with the ſame frank- 
neſs as they do who have no ſuch endearing 
circumſtances to part with. . But if there. were 
no ſuch conſiderations as che good effect which 
ſelf-denial has upon the ſenſe of other men to- 
wards us, it is of all qualities the moſt de- 
firable for the agreeable diſpoſition in which it 
places our own minds. I cannot tell what bet- 
ter to ſay of it, than that it is the very conti 


of ambition ; and that Modeſty allays all e 


paſſions and inquictudes to which that Vice ex- 
poſes us. He that is moderate in his wiſhes 
from reaſon and choice, and not reſigned from 
ſourneſs, diſtaſte, or diſappointment, Goubles all 
the pleaſures of his life. The air, the ſeaſon, a 


ſan-ſhiny day, or a fair proſpect, are inſtances of | 


happineſs, and that range he enjoys in common 
with all the world, (by his exemption from the 
enchantments by which. all the world are be- 
witched) are to 7 Hin uncommon benefits and 
new acquiſitions. Health is not eaten up with 
care, nor pleaſure interrupted by envy. It is not 


might take to himſelf, and renounces 


to him of any conſequence what this man is 


famed for, or for what the other is preferred. 
He knows there is in ſuch a place an uninter- 


e walk; he can _ in ſuch a * 
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an agreeable converſation ; he has no emulation, 
he is no man's rival, but every man's well- 
wiſher ; can look at a proſperous man, with a 
pleaſure ip reflecting that he wy 4 he is as happy 
as himſelf; and has his mind and his fortune 
(as far as prudence will allow) open tq the 
unhappy and to the ſtranger, 

Tuucceius has learning, wit, humour, elo- 
guence, but no ambitious proſpects to purſue 
with theſe advantages ; therefore to the ordi- 
nary world he is perhaps thought to want ſpirit, 
but known among his friends to have a mind 
of the moſt conſummate greatneſs. He wants 
no man's admiration, is in no need of pom 

His clothes pleaſe him if they are faſhionable 
and warm ; his companions are agreeable if th 
are civil and well-natured. There is with him 
no occaſion for ſuperfluity at meals, for jollity in 
company, in a word, for any thing extraordinary 
to adminiſter delight to him. Want of preju- 
dice and command of appetite are the com- 
panions which make his journey of life ſo 
eaſy, that he in all places meets with more 
wit, more good cheer and more good-humour, 


than is neceſſary to make him enjoy a 
with pleaſure and ſatisfaction. | 


w * bu 2 


— 
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Omnibus is terris, que funt d Gadibus 2% 

Auroram & 22 2 pauci dignoſcere þ 
Vera bona, atque illis multim arverſa, remoii 
Erroris b Juv. Sat. 10. v. 1. 


Look round the habitable world, how few 
Know their © own good, or, knowing it, purſue. 


DaxyDEN. 


Laake Saturday's Paper I laid down ſome 
| | thoughts upon Devotion in general, and ſhall 
here n were the notions of the moſt 
refined Heathens on this ſubject, as they are 
repreſented in Plato's dialogue 2 2 _— 
Alcibiades the Second, which  doubtle 

caſion to Juvenal's tenth ſatire, „ 
ſatire of Perſſus; as the laſt of theſe Authors 
has almoſt tranſcribed the preceding dialogue, 
intitled Mcibiades the 2 in his fourth ſatire. 

The ers in dialogue upon prayer, 
are AI Altibrades ; and the le ſubſtance 
of it (when drawn together aut of the intricacies 
and digrefſions) as follows. 

Socrates meeting his pupil Alcibiades, as he 
was going to his Devotions, and obſerving his 
eyes to be fixed upon the earth with great ſeriouſ- 
neſs and attention, , tell him, that he had reaſon 
to be thoughtful on that occaſion, it Was 

| P 4 pothble 
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poſſible for a man to bring down evils 
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himſelf by his own prayers, and that thoſe __ 
which the Gods ſend him in anſwer to hi 
petitions, might turn to his deſtruction: This, 
ſays he, may not only happen when a man prays 
for what he knows is miſchievous in its own na- 
ture, as Oedipus implored the Gods to ſow diſ- 
ſenſian between his ſons ; but when he prays 
for what he believes would be for his good, and 
againſt what he believes would be to his detri- 
ment. This the Philoſopher ſhews muſt ne- 
ceſſarily happen among us, fince moſt men are 
blinded with ignorance, prejudice, or paſſion, 
which hinder them from ſeeing ſuch things as are 
really beneficial to them. For an inſtance, he aſks 
Alcibiades, whether he would not be thoroughly 
pleaſed and ſatisfied if that God, to whom he 
was going to addreſs himſelf, ſhould promiſe to 
make him the Sovereign of the whole earth? 
Alcibiades anſwers, that he ſhould doubtleſs look 
upon ſuch a promiſe as the greateſt favour that 
could be beſtowed upon him. - Socrates then aſks 
him, if after receiving this great favour he would 
be contented to loſe his life? or if he would 
receive it though he was ture he ſhould make 
an ill uſe of it? To both which queſtions Alcts 
biades anſwers in the negatiye. Socrates then 
ſhews him, from the examples of others, how 
theſe might very probably be the effects of ſuch 
a bleſſing. He then adds, that other reputed 
pieces of good- fortune, as that of having a ſon, 
or procuring the higheſt poſt in a government, 


„ 


are ſubjęct to the like fatal conſequences; which 


never 
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nevertheleſs, ſays _ men ardently defire, and 
would not to pray for, if they thought 
their prayers might be effeftual for the ob- 
taining of them. | 
Having eſtabliſhed this great point, that all 
the moſt apparent bleſſings in this life are ob- 


- noxious to ſuch dreadfu] conſequences, and that 


no man knows what in its events would 
to him a bleſſing or a curſe, he teaches Alcibi 
after what manner he ought to pray. 

In the firſt place he recommends to him, as 
the model of his Devotions, a ſhort prayer, 
which a Greek Poet compoſed for 5 uſe of 
his friends, i in the followin — Jupiter, 

give us thoſe things which are Ae for us, 
* whether they are ſuch things as we pray for, 
© or ſuch things as we do not 7 
remove from us thoſe things which are we 
a 6 though they are ſuch things as we pray 

r. 

In the ſecond place, that his diſciple may aſk 
ſuch things as are expedient for him, he . 
him, that it is abſolutely neceſſary to apply him- 
ſelf to the ſtudy of true wiſdom, and to the know- 
ledge of that which is his chief good, and the 
moſt ſuitable to the excellency of hi nature. 


In the third and laſt place he informs him, 


that the beſt methods he could make uſe of to 
draw down bleſſings upon himſelf, and to render 
his prayers — would be to live in a 
conſtant practice of his duty towards the Gods, 
and towards Men, Under this head he very 
much recommends a form of prayer the La- 

| cedemonians 
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adorned them with ſuch coſtly offerings ; why 
they who had inſtituted ſo many feſtivals, and 


? with Priam and all his people, 
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cedemonians make uſe of, in which they petition 
the Gods, © to give them all good good things 6 
long as they were virtuous.” Under this hea 
likewiſe he gives a very remarkable account of 
an Oracle to the following purpoſe. 

When the Athenians in the war with the La. 
cedæmonians received many defeats both by ſea 
and land, they ſent a meſſage to the Oracle of 
Jupiter Ammon, to alk the reaſon why they who 
erected ſo many temples to the Gods, and 


1 i. _ 


. oz > 


accompanied them _ ſuch pomps and cete- 
monies; in ſhort, why they who had flain 6 
many hecatombs at — altars, ſhould be leb 
ſacceſsful than the Lacedemonians, who fell ſo 
ſhort of them in all theſe particulars. To this, 
fays he, the Oracle made the following reph; 
© I am better pleaſed with the prayers 
* Lacedemonians, than with all the oblations of 
che Greeks” As this prayer implied and en- 
couraged virtue in thoſe who made it ; the Phi- 
loſopher proceeds to ſhew how the moſt vicious 
man might be devout, ſo far as victims could 
make him, but that his offerings were 
by the Gods as bribes,” and his petitions as blaſ- 
phemies. He likewiſe quotes on this occaſion 
two verſes out of Homer, in which the Poet fays, 
that the ſcent of the Trojan ſacrifices was carried 
up to heaven by the winds ; but that it wa 
not acceptable to the Gods, who were W 


3 TO > es Yuan Ba — — 7 
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The concluſion of this dialogue is re- 
markable. Socrates having deterred Alcibiades 
fom the ers and facrifice which he was 
going to offer, by ſetting forth the above-men- 
toned difficulties of — that duty as he 
ought, adds theſe words, * We muſt therefore 
ait until ſuch time as we may learn how we 
* ought to behave ourſelves towards the Gods, and 
' towards Men.” But when will that time come, 


us? For I would fain ſee this man, whoever he 
is. It is one, ſays Socrates, who takes care of 
you ; but as Homer tells us, that Minerva re- 
moved the miſt from Diomedes his eyes, that he 
might plainly diſcover both Gods and men ; 
ſo the darkneſs that hangs upon your mind muſt 
be removed before you are able to diſcern what 
is good and what is evil. Let him remove from 
my mind, ſays Alcibiades, the darkneſs, and what 
elſe he pleaſes, I am determined to refuſe no- 
thing he ſhall order me, whoever he is, ſo that 


lays Alcibiades, and who is it that will inſtru . 
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I may become the better man by it. The re- 


maining part of this di e is very obſcure: 
There 1 ſeowething in * would make us 
think Socrates hinted at himſelf, when he ſpoke 
of this divine Teacher who was to come into 
the world, did not he own that he himſelf 
was in this reſpect as much at a loſs, and in as 


great diſtreſs as the reſt of mankind. 

Some learned men look upon this concluſion 

as a prediction of our Saviour, or at leaſt that 

Secrates, like the High-Prieſt, propheſied un- 

knowingly, and pointed at that divine Teacher 
D 5 
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who was to come into the world ſome apes after 
him. However that may be, we find that this 
great Philoſopher ſaw, by the light of reaſon, 
that it was ſuitable to the goodneſs of the Divine 
Nature, to ſend a perfon into the world who 
ſhould inſtruct mankind in the duties of religion, 

and, in particular, teach them how to pray. 
Whoever reads this abſtract of Plato's diſ- 
courſe on prayer, will, I believe, naturally make 
this reflexion, that the great Founder of our re- 
ligion, as well by his own example, as in the 
form of prayer which he taught his Diſciples, 
did not only keep up to thoſe rules which the 
light of nature had ſuggeſted to this great Phi- 
loſopher, but inſtructed his diſciples in the whole 
extent of this duty, as well as of all others. He 
directed them to the proper object of adoration, 
and taught them, e | to the third rule 
above-mentioned, to apply themſelves to him in 
their cloſets, without 4 or oſtentation, and 
to worſhip him in ſpirit and in truth.” As the 
Lacedemonians in their form of prayer implored 
the Gods in general to give them all good things 
fo Iong as they were virtuous, we aſk in parti 
lar © that our offences may be forgiven, as we 
* forgive thoſe of others.” If we Fook into the 
ſecond rule which Socrates has preſcribed, namely, 
that we ſhould apply ourſelves to the knowledge 
of ſuch things as are beſt for us, this too is ex- 
plained at large in the doctrines of the Goſpel, 
where we are taught in ſeveral inſtances to' re- 
gard thoſe things as curſes, which appear as 
bleſſings in the eye of the world; and on the 
— 
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contrary, to eſteem thoſe things as bleſſings, 
which to the generality of mankind appear 
zz curſes. Thus in the form which is preſcribed 
to us we only pray for that happineſs which is 
our chief good, and the great end of our exiſ- 
tence, when we petition the ſupreme Being for 
© the coming of his kingdom,” being folicitous 
for no other temporal bleſſings but our daily ſuſ- 
tenance. On the other fide, we pray againſt 
nothing but fin, and againſt evil in general, 
leaving it with Omniſcience to determine what is 
really ſuch. If we look into the firſt of Socrates 
his rules of prayer, in which he recommends 
the above-mentioned form of the ancient Poet, 
we find that form not only comprehended, but 
rery much improved in the petition, wherein we 
pray to the ſupreme Being that © his will may 
© be done: which is of the fame force with that 
form which our Saviour uſed, when he prayed 
againſt the moſt painful and moſt ignominious 
of deaths, Nevertheleſs not my will, but thine 
be done.” This comprehenſive petition is the 
moſt humble, as well as the moſt prudent, 
that can be offered up from the Creature to his 
Creator, as it ſuppoſes the ſupreme Being wills 
nothing but what is for our good, and that he 
knows better than ourſelves what is ſo. L 


| 
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A eniunt ſpectentur ut ipſæ. 
Ovid. Ars Am. I. 1. v. 99; 


To be themſelves a ſpectacle, they come. 


I Have ſeveral Letters from 2 of 15 
ſenſe, who lament the depravity or poverty 
of taſte the town is _ relation to 
lays and public > A in 
Sh that ie i. fk a levity in minds 
of her own Sex, that they ſeldom attend any 
thing but impertinences. It is indeed. 
to — how little notice is taken of the moſt 
exalted parts of the beſt Tragedies in Shakeſpear ; 
nay, it is not only vifible that ſenſuality has 
devoured all greatneſs of Soul, but the under- 
paſſion (as I may ſo call wy: ofa noble DEED 
ſeems to be a ſtranger to 
audience. The minds of — 9 very 
differently diſpoſed; and the reliefs from care 
and pon. og are of one fort in a 
and of another in'an ordinary one. The man 
of a great heart and a ſerious complexion, is 
more pleaſed with inſtances of generoſity and pity, 
than the light and ludicrous ſpirit can poſſibly be 
with the higheſt ſtrains of mirth and laughter: 
It is therefore a melancholy proſpect when wo 
ſee a numerous aſſembly loſt to all ſerious enter- 
tainments, 


il 
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uinments, and ſuch incidents, as ſhould move 


one ſort of concern, excite in them a quite 


contrary one. In the T of Macbeth, the 
other night, when the Lady who is conſcious of 
the crime of murdering the King, ſeems utterly 
aſtoniſhed at the news, and makes an excla- 
mation at it ; inſtead of the indignation which 
is natural to the occaſion, that expreſſion is re- 
ceived with a loud laugh : They were as merry 
when a criminal was ſtabbed. It is certainly an 
occaſion of rejoicing when the wicked are ſeized 
in their deſigns; but I think it is not ſuch a 
triumph as is exerted by laughter. 

You may generally obſerve, that the ites 
are ſooner moved than the paſſions: A fly ex- 
preſſion which alludes to bawdry, puts a whole 
row into a pleaſing ſmirk ; when a good ſen- 
tence that deſcribes an inward ſentiment of the 
Soul, is received with the greateſt coldneſs and 
indifference. A correſpondent of mine, upon 
this ſubject, has divided the female part of the 
audience, and accounts for their ,prepofleſſions 
againſt this reaſonable delight in ds following 
manner. The Prude, fays he, as ſhe acts al- 
ways in contradiction, ſo ſhe is gravely ſullen at 
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a Comedy, and extravagantly gay at a Tragedy. 


The Coquette is ſo much taken up with throw- 
ing her eyes around the audience, and confider- 
ing the effect of them, that ſhe cannot be ex- 
pected to obſerve the Actors but as they are her 
rivals, and take off the obſervation of the men 
from herſelf. Beſides theſe ſpecies of women, 
there are the Examples, or the firſt of the 1 
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Theſe are to be ſuppoſed 
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to be too well acquainted 
with what the Actor was going to ſay to be 
moved at it. After theſe one might mention 2 
certain flippant ſet of females — are mimi 

and are wonderfully diverted with the conduct of 
all the people around them, and are ſpectators 
only of the audience. But what is of all the mot 
to be lamented, is the loſs of a party whom it 
would be worth preſerving in their right ſenſes 
upon all occaſions, and theſe are thoſe whom we 
may indifferently call the innocent or the -unaf- 
fected. You may ſometimes ſee one of theſe 
ſenſibly touched with a well-wrought incident ; 
but then ſhe is immediately ſo impertinently 
obſerved by the men, and frowned at by ſome 
inſenſible ſuperior of her own Sex, that ſhe is 
aſhamed, and loſes the enjoyment of the moſt 
laudable concern, pity. Thus the whole audience 
is afraid of letting fall a tear, and ſhun as a weak- 
neſs the beſt and worthieſt part of our ſenſe. 


S | 


8 A® you are one that doth not only pretend 
' to reform, but effect it amongſt people 


of any ſenſe; makes me (who am one of the 


* greateſt of your admirers) give you this trou- 
© ble to deſire you will ſettle the method of us 
* females knowing when one another is in town: 
For they have now got a trick of never ſending 
© to their acquaintance when they firſt come; 
© and if one does not viſit them within the week 
© which they ſtay at home, it is a mortal quarrel. 
Now, dear Mr. Sp c, either command them 

* 


* 
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« to put it in the advertiſement of your Paper, | 
* which is generally read by our Sex, or elſe order | 
© them to breathe their ſaucy footmen (who are | 
good for nothing elſe) by ſending them to tell | 
© all their acquaintance. If you think to print | 
© this, pray put it into a better ſtile as to the | 
* ſpelling part. The town is now filling every | 
* day, and it cannot be deferred, becauſe people i 
i 
| 


— 
- — — — — - — 
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take advantage of one another by this means 
and break off acquaintance, and are rude: 
Therefore pray put this in your Paper as ſoon 7 
das you can pM to prevent . any future _ 
© miſcarriages of this nature. I am, as I ever 
* ſhall be, | 
Dear SPEC, OF 
Your moſt obedient humble ſervant, 
Mary Meamvell. 


C 0 E-S OR.  IS 


© Pray ſettle what is to be a proper notification 
© of a perſon's being in town, and how that 
* differs according to people's quality. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, —R-o Ocober the 2oth. 


© Þ Have been out of town, ſo did not meet 

1 with your Paper dated September the 28th, 

* wherein you, to my heart's defire, expoſe that 

* curſed vice of infaaring poor young girls, and 

drawing them from their friends. I affure 

you without flattery it has ſaved a 'prentice of 

* mine from ruin; and in token of gratitude as 

© well as for the benefit of my family, I have put 

it in a frameand-glaſs, and hung it behind my 
Vo I. III. 1 © counter. 


c 

c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
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counter. I ſhall take care to make my young 
ones read it every morning, to fortify them 
againſt ſuch pernicious raſcals. I know not 
whether what you writ was matter of fact, or 
your own invention; but this I will take 
oath on, the firſt part is ſo exactly like what 
happened to my 'prentice, that had I read your 
Paper then, I thould have taken your method 
to have ſecured a villain. Go on and proſper. 


Your moſt obliged humble ſervant. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 
WIchout rallery, I deſire you to inſert this 


word for word in your next, as you value 
a Lover's prayers. You ſee it is an hue and 
cry after a ſtray heart (with the marks and 
blemiſhes under-written) which whoever ſhall 
bring to you, ſhall receive ſatisfaction. Let 
me beg of you not to fail, as you remember the 
paſſion you had for her to whom you lately 
ended a Paper. 


Noble, generous, great and good, 

But never to be underſtood ; 

Fickle as the wind, ſtill changing, 

After every female ranging, 

Panting, trembling, ſighing, dying, 

But addicted much to lying: 

When the Siren ſongs repeats, 

Equal meaſures ſtill it beats; 

Whoe'er ſhall wear it, it will ſmart her, 

And whoe'er takes it, takes a Tartar. T 


Tueſday, 
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Turauòg e Xen ang Ant Cera. 
Ec Sn r, dd pο Xaxngs. Simonidey. 


Of earthly goods the beſt, is a good wife 
A bad, the bittereſt curſe of human life. 


HERE are no Authors I am more 
pleaſed with, than thoſe who ſhew hu- 
man nature in a variety of views, and deſcribe 
the ſeveral ages of the world in their different 
manners. A reader cannot be -more rationally 
entertained, than by comparing the virtues and 
vices of his own times with thoſe which prevailed 
in the times of his forefathers; and drawing a 
parallel in his mind between his own private 
character, and that of other perſons, whether 
of his own age, or of the ages that went before 
him. The contemplation of mankind under 
theſe changeable colours, is apt to ſhame us 
out of any particular vice, or animate us to 
any particular virtue; to make us pleaſed or 


points, to clear our minds of prejudice and pre- 
poſſeſſion, and rectify that narrownels of tem 


differ from ourſelves. | 


If we look into the manners of the moſt re- 
mote ages of the world, we diſcover human 


\ 


diplcaſed with ourſelves in the moſt proper 


which inclines us to think amiſs of thoſe who 


Q 2 nature 
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come downward towards our own times, may 


nal plainneſs, and at len 


lived, than thoſe who have employed themſelves 


in ſatire, undes what dreſs ſoever it may appear; 


and ſet their miſcarriages in fo ſtrong a light. 
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nature in her ſimplicity; and the more we 


obſerve her hiding herſelf in artifices and re- 
finements, poliſhed inſenſibly out of her origi- 
intirely loſt under 
form and ceremony, and (what we call) good- 
breeding. Read the accounts of men and wo- 
men as they are given us by the moſt ancient 
writers, wy ſacred and profane, and you wauld 
think you were reading the hiſtory of another 
ſpecies. 

Among the writers of antiquity, there are 
none who inſtruct us more openly in the man- 
ners of their reſpective times in which they 


as there are no other Authors whoſe province 
it is to enter ſo directly into the ways of men, 


Si monides, a Poet famous in his generation, 
is, I think, Author of the oldeſt Satire that is 
now extant; and, as ſome ſay, of the firſt that 
was ever written. This Poet flouriſhed about 
four hundred years after the ſiege of Troy; and, 
ſhews, by -his way of writing, the ſimplicity, or 
rather coarſeneſs, of the age in which he lived. 
I have taken notice, in my hundred and fixty 
firſt Speculation, that the rule of obſerving what 
the French call the Bienſcance, in an alluſion, 
has been found out of later years; and that 
the ancients, provided there was a likeneſs in 
their ſimilitudes, did not much trouble them- 
ſelves about the decency of the compariſon. 
3 The 
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The Satire or Iambics of Simonides, with which 
I ſhall entertain my readers in the preſent 
Paper, are -a remarkable inſtance of what I 
formerly advanced. The ſubject of this Satire 
is Woman. He deſcribes the Sex in their 
ſeveral characters, which he derives to them 
from a fanciful ſuppoſition raiſed upon the doc- 
tine of præ- exiſtence. He tells us, — the Gods 
formed the Souls of women out of thoſe ſeeds 
and principles which compoſe ſeveral kinds of 
animals and elements; and that their good or 
bad diſpoſitions ariſe in them according as ſuch 
and ſuch ſeeds and principles predominate in 
their conſtitutions. I have tranſlated the Author 
very faithfully, and if not word for word (which 
our language would not bear) at leaſt ſo as 
to comprehend every one of his ſentiments, 
without adding any thing of my own. I have 
already apologized for this Author's want of 
delicacy, and muſt further premiſe, that the 
following Satire effects only ſome of the lower 
part of the Sex, and not thoſe who have been 
refined by a polite education, which was not 
ſo common in the age of this Poet. 


In the beginning God made the Souls of 
* womankind out of different materials, and in 
* a ſeparate ſtate from their bodies. 

The Souls of one kind of women were 


formed out of thoſe ingredients which com- 


* poſe a Swine. A woman of this make is a 
* {lut in her houſe and a glutton at her table. 
She is uncleanly in her perſon, a flattern in 
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© her dreſs, and her family is no better than 
ma dunghll, 4 
A ſecond fort of female Soul was formed 
out of the ſame materials that enter into the 
compoſition of a Fox. Such an one is what 
we call a notable diſcerning woman, who 
has an inſight into every thing, whether it be 
good or bad. In this ſpecies of females there 
are ſome virtuous and ſome vicious. 
A third kind of women were made up of 
Canine Particles. Theſe are what we com- 
monly call Scolds, who imitate the animals 
out of which they were taken, that are al- 
ways buſy and barking, that ſnarl at every 
one who comes in their way, and live in per- 
al clamour. 
* The fourth kind of women were made out 
of the Earth. Theſe are your Sluggards, who 
paſs away their time in indolence and igno- 
rance, hover over the fire a whole winter, and 
apply themſelves with alacrity to no kind of 
buſineſs but eating. 88 
* The fifth ſpecies of females were made out 
© of the Sea. Theſe are women of variable 
© uneven tempers, ſometimes all ſtorm and 
* tempeſts, ſometimes all calm and ſunſhine, 
© The ſtranger who ſees one of theſe in her 
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c 
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{miles and ſmoothneſs, would cry her up for 
a miracle of good-humour ; but on a ſudden 
her looks and her words are changed, ſhe 
is nothing but fury and outrage, noiſe and 
* hurricane, | 
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* The fixth ſpecies were made up of the 
ingredients which compoſe an Aſs, or a beaſt 
* of burden. Theſe are naturally exceeding 
ſlothful, but, upon the huſband's exerting his 
authority, will live 3 hard fare, do 
« every thing to pleaſe him. They are how- 
ever far from being averſe to venereal plea- 
« ſure, and ſeldom refuſe a male companion. 

The Cat furniſhed materials for a feventh 
* ſpecies of women, who are of a melancholy, 
F — unamiable nature, and ſo repugnant to 
* the offers of love, that they fly in the face of 
* their huſband when he approaches them with 
* conjugal endearments. This ſpecies of wo- 
© men are likewiſe ſubject to little thefts, cheats, 
and pilferings. | 

The Mare with a flowing mane, which was 
© never broke to any ſervile toil and labour, 
* compoſed an eighth ſpecies of women. Theſe 


are they who have little regard for their huſ- 


bands, who paſs away their time in drefling, 
* bathing, and perfuming ; who throw their 
hair into the niceſt curls, and trick it up 
© with the faireſt flowers and garlands. A wo- 
* man of this ſpecies is a very pretty thing 
for a ſtranger to look upon, but very detri- 
* mental to the owner, unleſs it be a King or 
Prince who takes a fancy to ſuch a toy, 


The ninth ſpecies of females were taken 


© out of the Ape. Theſe are fuch as are both 
* ugly and ill-natured, who have nothing beau- 
* titul in themſelves, and endeavour to detract 


Q4 « from 
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from or ridicule every thing which appears 
© ſo in others. 

The tenth and laſt ſpecies of women were 
* made out of the Bee; and happy is the man 
* who gets ſuch an one for his wife, She is 
* altogether faultleſs and unblameable ; her fa- 
* mily flouriſhes and improves by her good ma- 
nagement. She loves her huſband; and is 
beloved by him. She brings him a race of 
© beautiful and virtuous children. She diſtin- 
* 


guiſhes herſelf among her Sex. She is ſur- 
rounded with graces. She never ſits among 
the looſe tribe of women, nor paſſes away her 
time with them in wanton diſcourſes. She is 
full of virtue and prudence, and is the beſt 
wife that Jupiter can beſtow on man. 


I ſhall conclude theſe Tambics with the motto 
of this Paper, which is a fragment of the ſame 
Author: © A man cannot poſſeſs any thing that 
is better than a good woman, nor any thing 
that is worſe than a bad one. | 

As the Poet has ſhewn a great penetration 
in this diverſity of female characters, he has 
avoided the fault which Juvenal and Monſieur 


Boileau are guilty of, the former in his ſixth, 


and the other in his laſt Satire, where they 
have endeavoured to expoſe the Sex in general, 
without doing juſtice to the valuable part of it. 
Such levelling Satires are of no uſe to the world, 
and for this reaſon I have often wondered how 
the French Author above-mentioned, who was 
a man of exquiſite judgment, and a lover of 

+ | virtue, 
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virtue, could think human nature a proper ſub- 
ject for ſatire in another of his celebrated pieces, 
which is called The Satire 


cenſures the whole ſpecies alike, and en- 
deavours to ſhew by ſome ſuperficial ſtrokes 
of wit, that brutes are the moſt excellent 
creatures of the two? A Satire ſhould 

nothing but what is corrigible, and make a due 


diſcrimination between thoſe who are, and thoſe 


who are not the proper objects of it. L 


— 
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Mſcio quomodo inbæret in mentibus quaſi ſeculorum quod- 
dam augurium futurorum; idque in maximis ingeniis 
altiſſimiſque animis & exiſtit maxime & apparet facil- 
lime. är 

There is, 1 know not how, in the minds of men a 
certain preſage, as it were, of a future exiſtence ; 
and this takes the deepeſt root, and is moſt diſ- 
coverable in the greateſt genius's and moſt exalted 


ſouls. 


To the SPECTATOR, 
SIX, 


Am fully yr 
c ſprings of generous. and worthy actions, 


* is the having generous and worthy thoughts 


* of ourſelves. Whoever has a mean opinion 


of 


upon Man. What 
vice or frailty can a diſcourſe correct, which 
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uaded that one of the beſt 
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of the dignity of his nature, will act in 50 
higher a rank than he has allotted himſelf 
© in his own eſtimation. If he conſiders his 
© Being as circumſcribed by the uncertain term 
* of a few years, his deſigns will be contracted 
into the ſame narrow ſpan he — nes is to 
* bound his exiſtence. How can exalt his 
thoughts to any thing great and = who 
only believes that, after a ſhort turn on the 
* ſtage of this world, he is to ſink into oblivion, 
* and to loſe his conſciouſneſs for ever ? 
For this reaſon I am of opinion, that ſo 
* uſcful and elevated a contemplation as that of 
the Soul's Immortality cannot be reſumed too 
often. There is not a more improving exer- 
* ciſe to the human mind, than to be fre- 
* quently reviewing its -own great privileges 
© and endowments; - nor a more effectual means 
© to awaken in us an ambition raiſed above 
* low objects and little purſuits, than to value 
« ourſelves as heirs of eterni 
'M is a very great fatisfaQtion to conſider 
© the beſt and wiſeſt of mankind in all nations 
and ages, aſſerting, as with one voice, this 
their birthright, and to find it ratified by an 
© expreſs Revelation. At the ſame time if we 
* turn our thoughts inward upon ourſelves, 
we may meet with a kind of ſecret ſenſe 
concurring with the proofs of our own Im- 
mortality. 
© You have, in my opinion, raiſed a good 
preſumptive argument from the increaſing 
appetite the mind has to knowledge, and 45 


0 
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« the extending its own faculties, which can. 


not be accompliſhed, as the more reſtrained 
perfection of lower creatures may, in the limits 
« of a ſhort life. I think another probable con- 
« jecture may be raiſed from our appetite to 
© duration itſelf, and from a reflexion on our 
« progreſs through the ſeveral ſtages of it: © We 
« are complaining,” as you obſerve in a former 
© Speculation, © of the ſhortneſs of life, and 
« yet are perpetually hurrying over the parts 
© of it, to arrive at certain little ſettlements, or 
« imaginary points of reſt, which are diſperſed 
* up and down in it.” 

Now let us conſider what happens to us 
* when we arrive at theſe © imaginary points of 
* reſt:” Do we ſtop our motion, and fit down 
© ſatisfied in the ſettlement we have gained? or 


are we not removing the boundary, and mark. 


ing out new points of reſt, to which we preſs 
forward with the like eagerneſs, and which 
* ceaſe to be ſuch as faſt as we attain them ? 
Our caſe is like that of a Traveller upon the 
* Alps, who ſhould fancy that the top of the 
next hill muſt end his journey, becauſe it 
© terminates his 2 but he no ſooner ar- 
© rives at it, than he ſees new ground and 


* other hills beyond it, and continues to travel 


* on as before, 
This is fo plainly every man's condition in 


© life, that there is no one who has obſerved ' 


* any thing, but may obſerve, that as faſt as 
his time wears away, his appetite to ſome- 


* thing Future remains. The uſe goon” 
© W 
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would make of it is this, that ſince nature 
(as ſome love to expreſs it) does nothing in 
vain, or, to ſpeak properly, ſince. the Author 
of. our Being has planted no wandering paſſion 
in it, no defire which has not its obj 
Futurity is the proper object of the paſſion © 
conſtantly exerciſed about it; and this reſtleſ- 
neſs in the preſent, this aſſigning ourſelves over 
to farther ſtages of duration, this ſucceſſive 
graſping at ſomewhat ſtill to come, appears 
to me (whatever it may to others) as a kind 
of inſtinct or natural ſymptom which the 
mind of man has of its own Immortality. 

Il take it at the ſame time for granted, that 
the Immortality of the Soul is ſufficiently eſta- 
bliſhed by other arguments: And if fo, this 
appetite, which otherwiſe would be very unac- 
countable and abſurd, ſeems very reaſonable, 
and adds ſtrength to the concluſion. But I 
am amazed when I conſider there are crea- 
tures capable of thought, who, in ſpite of every 
argument, can form to themſelves a ſullen ſa- 
tisfaction in thinking otherwiſe. There is ſome- 
thing ſo pitifully mean in the inverted ambi- 
tion of that man who can hope for annihilation, 
and pleaſe himſelf to think that his whok 
* fabric ſhall one day crumble into duſt, and 
* mix with the maſs of inanimate Beings, that 
* it equally deſerves our admiration and pity. 
The myſtery of ſuch men's unbelief is not 
© hard to be penetrated ; and indeed amounts 
to nothing more than a ſordid hope that 


<* they 
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* they ſhall not be Immortal, becauſe they date 
not be ſo. 


This brings me back to my firſt obſervation, 
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© and gives me occaſion to ſay further, that as 


« worthy actions ſpring from worthy thoughts, 
* ſo worthy thoughts are likewiſe the conſe- 
* quence of worthy actions: But the wretch 
© who has degraded himſelf below the cha- 
* rater of Immortality, is — willing to re- 
, * fign his pretenſions to it, and ſubſtitute in its 
room a dark negative happineſs in the extinc- 
* tion of his Being. 
© The admirable Shakeſpear has given us a 
« ſtrong image of the unſupported condition. of 
* ſuch a perſon in his laſt minutes in the ſecond 
part of King Henry the ſixth, where Cardinal 
© Beaufort, who had been concerned in the 
murder of the good Duke Hum „ Is V 
© ſented: on his Jeath-bed. . 2 * 
* confuſed ſpeeches which ſhew an imagination 
* diſturbed with guilt, juſt as he was expiring, 
* King Henry ſtanding by him full of _ 


* fhon, ſays, 


Lord Cardinal! if thou think'ſt on Heav'n's bliſs, 
* Hold up thy hand, make ſignal of that ye 
* He dies, and makes no ſign! 


The deſpair which is here ſhewn, without 


* a word or action on the part of the d b n 
by 


* perſon, is beyond what 25 be pain 
the moſt forcible expreſſions whatever. 


I ſhall not purſue this thought farther, but 
[_ add, that as annihilation is not to be 


© had 
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© had with a wiſh, ſo it is the moſt abject thing 
© in the world to wiſh it. What are honour, 
fame, wealth, or power, when compared with 
the generous expectation of a Being without 
mend, and a happineſs adequate to that Being? 
© I ſhall trouble you no farther ; but with 3 
© certain gravity which theſe thoughts have given 


me, I reflect upon ſome things people fay of 


vou, (as they will of men who diſtinguiſh 
* themſelves) which I hope are not true; and 


'© with you as good a man as you are an Author. 


I am, Sir, 
Your moſt obedient humble ſervant, 
2 T. D. 


- 
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Fiftis meminerit nos jocari fabulis. 
Phædr. I. 1. Prol. 
Let it be remember d that we ſport in fabled ſtories. 


N AVIN G lately tranſlated the fragment 
1 of an old Poet which deſcribes woman- 
kind under ſeveral characters, and ſuppoſes them 
to have drawn their different manners and diſ- 
poſitions from thoſe animals and elements out 
of which he tells us they were compounded 1 
had ſome thoughts of giving the Sex their re- 
venge, by laying together in another Paper the 
many 
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many vicious characters which prevail in the 
male world, and ſhewing the different ingre- 
dients that go to the making up of ſuch different 
humours and conſtitutions. Herace has a thought 
which is ſomething akin to this, when, in order 
to excuſe himſelf to his miſtreſs, for an invective 


which he had written againſt her, and to account 


for that unreaſonable fury with which the heart 
of man is often tranſported, he tells us that, 
when Prometheus made his man of clay, in the 
kneading up of the heart, he ſeaſ it with 
ſme furious particles of the Lion. But upon 
turning 'this plan to and fro in my thoughts, I 
obſerved ſo many unaccountable humours in man, 
that I did not know out of what animals to fetch 
them. Male Souls are diverſified with ſo many 
characters, that the world has not variety of 
materials ſufficient to furniſh out their different 
tempers and inclinations. The creation, with 
all its animals and elements, would not be large 

enough to ſupply their ſeveral extravagancies. 
Inſtead theretore of purſuing the thought of 
y:monides, I ſhall obſerve, that as he has ex- 
poſed the vicious part of women from the doctrine 
of præ- exiſtence, ſome of the ancient Philoſo- 
phers have, in a manner, fatirized the vicious 
part of the human ſpecies in general, from a 
notion of the Soul's poſt-exiſtence, if I may fo 
call it; and that as Simonides deſcribes brutes 
entering into the compoſition of women, others 
have repreſented human Souls as entering into 
brutes. This is commonly termed the doctrine 
of tranſmigration, which ſuppoſes that human 
Souls, 
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Souls, upon their leaving the body, become the 


* Souls of ſuch kinds of brutes as they moſt re- 


ſemble in their manners; or to give an account 
of it, as Mr. Dryden has deſcribed it in his tranſ- 
lation of Pythagoras his ſpeech in the fifteenth 
book of Ovid, where that Philoſopher diſſuades 
his hearers from eating fleſh : 


Thus all things are but alter'd, nothing dies, 
And here and there th' unbody'd Spirit flies: 
By time, or force, or ſickneſs diſpoſſeſs'd, 
And lodges where it lights, in bird or beaſt, 

Or hunts without till ready limbs it find, 
And actuates thoſe according to their kind : 
From tenement to tenement is toſs'd : . 
The Soul is ſtill the ſame, the figure only loſt. 
Then let not piety be put to flight, 
To pleaſe the taſte of glutton -· appetite; 
But ſuffer inmate Souls ſecure to dwell, 
' Leſt from their ſeats your parents you expel ; 
With rabid hunger feed upon your kind, 
Or from a beaſt diſlodge a brother's mind. 


Plato in the viſion of Erus the Armenian, 
which I may poſſibly make the ſubject of a 
future Speculation, records ſome beautiful tranſ- 
migrations; as that the Soul of Orpheus who 
was muſical, melancholy, and a woman-hater, 
entered into a Swan; the Soul of Max, which 
was all wrath and fierceneſs, into a Lion; the 
Soul of Agamemnon, that was rapacious and 


imperial, into an Eagle; and the Soul of Ther- 


ſites, who was a mimic and a buffoon, into 2 


Monkey. | 
| Mr. 
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Comedies, has touched upon this doctrine with 
great humour, ; 


Thus Arifotle's Soul of old that was, 

May now be damn'd to animate an aſs ; 

Or in this very houſe, for ought we know, 
Is doing painful penance in ſome Beau, 


I ſhall 2 this Paper with ſome Letters 
which my laſt Tuęſday's Speculation has produced. 
My following correſpondents will ſhew, what I 


there obſerved, that the Speculation of that day 


affects only the lower part of the Sex. 
From my houſe in the Strand, Ofober 30, 1711. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, | | 
*TTPON reading your Tueſday's Paper, I 
© LN — ſymptoms in my conſti- 
tution that I am a Bee. My ſhop, or, if you 
INN 
© hive of females which goes by the name of 


the New-Exchange ; where I am daily em- 
© ployed in gathering together a little ſtock of 


* gain from the fineſt flowers about the town, 
© I mean the Ladies and the Beaus. I have a 
numerous ſwarm of children, to whom I give 
the beſt education I am able: But, Sir, it is 

© my misfortune to be married to a Drone, who 


© lives upon what I get, without bringing any 


© thing into the common ſtock, Now, Sir, as 
© on the one hand I take care not to behave 
* myſelf towards him like a Waſp, ſo likewiſe I 

Vor. III. R would 
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© would not have him look upon me as an 
© Humble-bee ; for which reaſon I do all I can 
to put him upon laying up proviſions for a 
© bad day, and frequently repreſent to him the 
fatal effects his doch — negligence may bring 
upon us in our old age. I muſt beg that you 
* will join with me in your good advice upon 
© this occaſion, and you will for ever oblige 


Your humble ſervant, 


MeL1ssa, 


'  & -W Picadilly, October 31, 1711, 


* 1 Am joined in wedlock for my ſins to one 


of thoſe Fillies who are deſcribed in the old 
Poet with that hard name you gave us the 
© other day. She has a flowing mane, and 2 
© ſkin as ſoft as ſilk: But, Sir, the paſſes half 
© her life at her glaſs, and almoſt ruins me in 
* ribbons. For my own part, I am a plan 
* handicraft man, and in danger of breaking by 
© her lazineſs and expenſiveneſs. Pray, Maſter, 
* tell me in your next Paper, whether I may 


not expect of her fo much drudgery as to 


take care of her family, and to curry her hide 
in caſe of refuſal, | 


Your loving friend, 
Barnaby Brittle. 
; Mr. 


. Trey go"? 
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Mr. SPECTATOR, Cheapfide, October 30. 
[an mightily ous: with the humour of 


the Cat, be ſo kind as to enlarge upon 
that ſubject. | 5 

Vours until death, 
TFofiab Henpeck. 


P. S. Lou muſt know I am married to 
' a Grimalkin. ; 


SIX, Wapping, October 31, 1711. 
FER fince your Spectator of Tueſday laſt 
0 into our family, my huſband is 
© pleaſed to call me his Oceana, becauſe the 
* fooliſh old Poet that you have tranſlated ſays, 
That the Souls of ſome women are made of 


© Sea-water. This, it ſeems, has encouraged my 


* fauce-box to be witty upon me. When I am 
angry, he cries, pr ythee my dear be calm; 
when I chide one of my ſervants, Pr'ythee 
* child do not bluſter. He had the impudence 
© about an hour ago to tell me that he was a 
* ſea-faring man, and muſt expect to divide his life 
© between _ and ſunſhin mp hen I beſtir 
* myſelf with any ſpirit in m ly, it is high 
* ſeain A vom fit 101 4 — 
doing any thing, his affairs forſooth are wind- 
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bound. When I aſk him whether it rains, he 


makes anſwer, it is no matter, ſo that it be 
* fair weather within doors. In ſhort, Sir, I 
cannot ſpeak my mind freely to him, but I 
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© either ſwell or rage, or do ſomething that is 
not fit for a civil woman to hear. Pray, 
Mr. SyECTAToOR, ſince you are fo ſhap 
upon other women, let us know what ma- 
« terials your wife is made of, if you have one. 
I ſuppole you would make us a parcel of 
« poor-ſpirited tame inſipid creatures; but, Sir, 
© I would have you to know, we have as 
« paſſions in us as yourſelf, and that a woman 
© was never deſigned to be a milk-ſop. 


L | Martha Tempeſt. 


— \ 


N?®9212 Friday, November 2. 


r 


* pe . 
Colla jugo, liber, liber ſum, dic age 
Hor. Sat. 7. I. 2. v. 92. 


I ooſe thy neck from this ignoble chain, 
And boldly ſay thov'rt free. CRaEECH, 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 
© JF Never look upon my dear wife, but I think 
of the happineſs Sir Roczr DR CoverLey 
© enjoys, in having ſuch a friend as you to ex- 
< pole in proper colours the cruelty and per- 
© yerſeneſs of his miſtreſs. I have very often 
* wiſhed you. viſited in our family, and were 
< acquainted with my ſpouſe ; ſhe would afford 
vou for ſome months at leaſt matter enough 
© for. one Spectator a week. Since we are not 
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* ſo happy as to be of your acquaintance, give 


me leave to repreſent to you our preſent cir- 


* cumſtances as well as I can in wnting. You 
e i know thas this Tai nota 

* different conſtitution from Nathaniel Henrooft, 
© whom you have lately recorded in your Spe- 
* culations; and have a wife who makes a 
* more tyrannical uſe of the knowledge of my 
* eaſy temper than that Lady ever pretended to. 
* We had not been a month married, when 
* ſhe found in me a certain pain to give offence, 
*and an indolence that made me bear little 
* inconveniences rather than diſpute about them. 
* From this obſervation it ſoon came to that 
* paſs, that if I offered to go abroad, ſhe would 
get between me and the door, kiſs me, and 
ay ſhe could not part with me; and then 
* down again I fat. In a day or two after this 
* firſt pleaſant ſtep towards confining me, ſhe 
declared to me, that I was all the world to 
© her, and ſhe thought ſhe ought to be all the 
world to me. It, faid ſhe, my Dear loves 
* me as much as I love him, he will never be 
* tired of my company. This declaration was 
followed by my being denied to all my ac- 
* quaintance; and it very ſoon came to that 
* paſs, that to give an anſwer at the door before 
* my face, the ſervants would aſk her whether 


45 


* I was within or not; and ſhe would anſwer 


* No with great fondneſs, and tell me I was a 
good Dear. I will not enumerate more little 
* circumſtances to give you a livelier ſenſe of 


* my condition ; but tell you in general, that 
R 3 from 
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from ſuch ſteps as theſe at firſt, I now lye 
© the life of a priſoner of ſtate; my Letters are 
opened, and I have not the uſe of pen, ink 
and paper, but in her preſence. . I never go 
abroad, except ſhe ſometimes takes me with 
her in her coach to take the air, if it may be 
called fo, when we drive; as we generally do, 
with the glaſſes up. I have overheard my 
ſervants lament my condition, but they dare 
not bring me meſſages without her know- 
ledge, becauſe they doubt my reſolution to 
ſtand by them. In the midſt of this inſipid 
way of life, an old acquaintance of mine, 
Tom Meggot, who is a favourite with her, and 
allowed to viſit me in her company becauſe 
he ſings prettily, has rouſed me to rebel, and 
conveyed his intelligence to me in the fol- 
lowing manner. My wife is a great pre- 
tender to muſic, and very ignorant of it; but 
far gone in the Talian taſte. Tom goes to 
Armſtrong, the famous fine writer of muſic, 
and defires him to put this ſentence of Tully 
in the ſcale of an Talian air, and write it out 
for my _ irom him. An ille mibi liber 
* cut mulier imperat? Cui leges imponit, præ- 
« ſcribit, jubet, vetat, quod videtur? Qui nibil 
« imperanti negare, nibil recuſare audet? Poſcit? 
* dandum eft. Vocat? veniendum. Eficit? ab- 
e eundum. Minitatur? extimeſcendum. Does he 


c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
* 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
4 
4 
c 
c 
« 
4 


live like a Gentleman who is commanded by 


* a Woman? He to whom ſhe gives law, 
* grants and denies what ſhe pleaſes? who 
| « can 
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« can neither deny her any thing ſhe afks, or 
« refuſe to do any thing ſhe commands.” 
© To be ſhort, my wife was extremely pleaſed 
with it; ſaid the /fahan was the only lan- 
© guage for muſic; and admired how won- 
« derfully tender the ſentiment was, and how 
pretty the acoent is of that language, with 
the reſt that is ſaid by rote on that occaſion. 
* Mr. Meggot is ſent for to ſing this air, which 
dhe performs with mighty applauſe; and my 
wife is in ecſtaſy on the occaſion, and glad 
to find, by my being ſo much pleaſed, that 
] was at laſt come into the notion of the 
* Italian; for, ſaid ſhe, it grows upon one 
* when one once comes to know a little of 
the language; and pray, Mr. Meggot, ſing 
' again thoſe notes, Nihil Imperanti negare, 
* mhil recuſare. You may believe I was not a 
little delighted with my friend Tom's expe- 
* dient to alarm me, and in obedience to his 
* ſummons I give all this ſtory thus at large; 
* and I am refolved, when this appears in the 
© Spectator, to declare for myſelf. The man- 
* ner of the inſurrection I contrive by your 
© means, which ſhall be no other than that 
* Tom Meggot, who is at our tea-table every 
* morning, ſhall read it to us; and if my 
Dear can take the hint, and ſay not one 
* word, but let this be the beginning of a new 
life without farther explanation; it is very. 
* well; for as ſoon as the Spectator is read 
© out, I ſhall, without more ado, call for the 
coach, name the hour when I ſhall be at 
R 4 © home, 
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* © ſays nothing, Tom and 
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© home, if I come at all; if I donot, may 
« go to dinner. If my only f and 
go out together, and 
© all is well, as I ſaid before; but it the begins 
© to command or expoſtulate, you ſhall in my 


© next to you receive a full account of her re- 


© fiſtance and ſubmiſſion, for ſubmit the dear 
© thing muſt to, 
. $Sr, 
your moſt obedient humble ſervant, 


Anthony Freeman. 


P. S. I hope I need not tell you that 1 
* deſire this may be in your very next, T 


W 


Noz 13 Saturday, November 3. 


— 


nen, ſibi conſcia recti. Vig. En. 1. v. 608. 
A good Intention. 


T is the great art and ſecret of Chriſtianity, 
if I may uſe that phraſe, to manage our 
actions to the beſt advantage, and direct them 
in ſuch a manner, that every thing we do may 
turn to account at that great day, when every 
thing we have done will be ſet before us. 
In order to give this conſideration its full 
weight, we may caſt all our actions under the 
diviſion of ſuch as are in themſelves either good, 


4 evil, 
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evil, or indifferent. If we divide our Intentions 
after the fame manner, and conſider them with 
regard to our actions, we may diſcover that 
great art and ſecret of Religion which I have here 
F gre 


A Intention joined to a Action, 
gives it its force and efficacy; joined to 


an evil Action, extenuates its malignity, and in 
ſome caſes may take it wholly away; and joĩned 
to an indifferent Action turns it to a virtue, and 
makes it meritorious as far as human Actions 
can be ſo. | 

In the next place, to conſider in the ſame 
manner the influence of an evil Intention upon 
our Actions. An evil Intention perverts the beſt 
of Actions, and makes them in reality, what 
the fathers with a witty kind of zeal have 
termed the virtues of the heathen world, fo many 
ſhining ſins. It deſtroys the innocence of an 
indifferent Action, and gives an evil Action all 
poſſible blackneſs and horror, or in the em- 
phatical language of ſacred Writ, makes fin 
* exceeding ſinful.” 

If, in the laſt place, we conſider the nature 
of an indifferent Intention, we ſhall find that 
it deſtroys the merit of a good Action ; abates, 
but never takes away, the malignity of an evil 


Action; and leaves an indifferent Action in its 


natural ſtate of indifference. 


It is therefore of unſpeakable advantage to 


poſſeſs our minds with an habitual good Intention, 
and to aim all our thoughts, words, and actions 
at ſome laudable end, whether it be the glory 
of our Maker, the good of Mankind, or the 
benefit of our own Souls. This 
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ſolid, in 
jects to him the multiplicity of ceremonies in the 
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This is a fort of thrift or good-huſbandry in 


moral life, which does not throw away any 


ſingle action, but makes every one go as far as 


it can. It multiplies the means of ſalvation, in- 
creaſes the number of our virtues, and diminiſhes 
that of our vices. | 
There is ſomething very devout, though not 
Acofta's anſwer to Limborch, who ob- 


Fewiſh religion, as waſhings, dreſſes, meats, 
purgations, and the like. The reply which the 
Few makes upon this occaſion, is, to the beſt of 
my remembrance, as follows: There are not 
duties enough ( ſays he) in the eſſential parts of the 
law for a zealous and active obedience. Time, 
* place, and perſon are requiſite, before you have 
an opportunity of putting a moral virtue into 
practice. We have therefore, ſays he, enlarged 


the ow of our duty, and made many things, 


© which are in themſelves indifferent, a part of 
* our religion, that we may have more occaſions 
* of ſhewing our love to God, and in all the 
* circumſtances of life be doing ſomething to 
* pleaſe him. 

Monſieur Saint Evremond has endeavoured to 
palliate the ſuperſtitions of the , Roman-catholic 
religion with the ſame kind of apology, where 
he pretends to conſider the different ſpirit of the 
Papiſts and the Calviniſts, as to the great points 
wherein they difagree. He tells us, that the 
former are actuated by love, and the other by 
fear; and that in their expreſſions of duty and 
devotion towards the ſupreme Being, the former 
4 ſeem 
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ſem particularly careful to do every thing which 
may poſſibly pleaſe him, and the other to abſtain 


from every which. may poſſibly diſpleaſe 
him. 
But notwithſtanding this plauſible reaſon with 


which both the — and the Roman-catholic 
would excuſe their reſpective ſuperſtitions, it is 
certain there 1s — them very pernicious 
to mankind, and deſtructive to religion; becauſe 
the injunction of ſuperfluous ceremonies makes 
ſuch Actions duties, as were before indifferent, 
and by that means renders religion more burden- 
ſom and difficult than it is in its own nature, be- 
trays many into ſins of omiſſion which they could 
not otherwiſe be guilty of, and fixes the minds 
of the vulgar to the ſhadowy uneſſential points, 
inſtead of the more weighty and more important 
matters of the law. 

This zealous and active obedience however 
takes place in the great point we are recom- 
mending ; for if, inſtead of preſcribing to our- 
ſelves indifferent Actions as duties, we apply a 
good Intention to all our moſt indifferent Actions, 
we make our very exiſtence one continued act of 
obedience, we turn our diverſions and amuſe- 
ments to our eternal advantage, 'and are pleaſing 
Him (whom we are made to pleaſe) in all the 
circumſtances and occurrences of life. 

It is this excellent frame of mind, this holy 
officiouſneſs (if I may be allowed to call it ſuch) - 
which is recommended to us by the Apoſtle in 
that uncommon precept, wherein he directs us 
to propoſe to ourſelves the glory of our Creator 

in 
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in all our moſt indifferent Actions, whether 
* we eat or drink, or whatſoever we do.“ 

A perſon therefore who is poſſeſſed with ſuch 
an habitual Intention, as that which I have 
been here ſpeaking of, enters upon no fingle 
circumſtance of life, without conſidering it as 
well-pleafing to the great Author of his Being, 
conformable to the dictates of reaſon, ſuitable to 
human nature in general, or to that particular 
ſtation in which Providence has placed him, 
He lives in a perpetual ſenſe of the Divine Pre- 
ſence, regards himſelf as acting, in the whole 
courſe of his exiſtence, under the obſervation and 
inſpection of that Being, who is privy to all his 
motions and all his thoughts, who knows his 
* down-ſitting and his up-rifing, who is about 
© his path, and about his bed, and ſpieth out all 
his ways.” In a word, he remembers that the 
eye of his Judge is always upon him, and in 
every action he reflects that he is doing what is 
commanded or allowed by him who will here- 
after either reward or puniſh it. This was the 
character of thoſe holy men of old, who in that 
beautiful phraſe of Scripture are ſaid to have 
* walked with God. 

When I employ myſelf upon a Paper of 
Morality, I generally confider how I may recom- 
mend the particular virtue which I treat of, by 
the precepts or examples of the ancient heathens ; 
by that means, if poſſible, to ſhame thoſe who 
have greater advantages of knowing their duty, 
and therefore greater obligations to perform it, 
into a better courſe of life: Beſides that many 
among 
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among us are unreaſonably diſpoſed to give a 
fairer hearing to a pagan Philoſopher, than to a 
chriſtian Writer. | 

I ſhall therefore produce an inſtance of this 
excellent frame of mind in a ſpeech of Socrates, 
which is quoted by Eraſmus. This great Phi- 
bſopher on the day of his execution, a little 
before the draught of poiſon was t to 
him, entertaining his friends with a diſcourſe 
on the Immortality of the Soul, has theſe words : 
© Whether or no God will approve of my actions, 
© I know not; but this I am ſure of, that I have 
' at all times made it my endeavour to pleaſe 
him, and I have a good hope that this my en- 
deavour will be accepted by him.” We find in 
theſe words of that great man the habitual good 
Intention which I would here inculcate, and with 
which that divine Philoſopher always acted. I 
ſhall only add, that Bals, who was an un- 
bigotted Roman-catholic, was ſo much tran- 
ſported with this paſſage of Socrates, that he 
could ſcarce forbear looking upon him as a Saint, 
and defiring him to pray for him ; or as that in- 
genious and learned writer has expreſſed himſelf 
in a much more lively manner: I reflect 
on ſuch a ſpeech pronounced by ſuch a perſon, 
I can ſcarce forbear crying out, ſancte Socrates, 
era pro nobis: O holy Socrates, pray for us. L 
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| = Perierunt tempora longi 
FServitii | Juv. Sat, 3. v. 124, 


A long dependence in an hour is loſt, Dxypay, 


Did ſome time ago lay before the world 

the unhappy condition of the trading part 
of mankind, who ſuffer by want of punctuality 
in the dealings of perſons above them; but there 
is a ſet of men who are much more the ob- 
jets of compaſſion than even thoſe, and theſe 
are the Dependents on great men, whom they 
are pleaſed to take under their protection as 
ſuch as are to ſhare in their friendſhip and 
favour. Theſe indeed, as well from the homage 
that is accepted from them, as the hopes which 
are given to them, are become a ſort of cre- 
ditors; and theſe debts, being debts of honour, 
ought, according to the maxim, to. 
be firſt diſcharged. 

When I ſpeak of ents, I would not 
be underſtood to mean thoſe who are worthleſs 
in themſelves, or who, without any call, will 
preſs into the company of their betters. Nor, 
when I ſpeak of Patrons, do I mean thoſe who 
either have it not in their power, or have no 
obligation to aſſiſt their friends; but I you i 
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ſuch leagues where there is power and obligation 
on the one part, and merit and expectation on the 
other. | 
The diviſion - of Patron and Client, may, I 
believe, include a third of our nation ; the want 
of merit and real worth in the Client, will ſtrike 
out about ninety-nine in an hundred of theſe ; 
and the want of ability in Patrons, as many 
of that kind. But however, I muſt beg leave 
to ſay, that he who will take up another's time 
and fortune in his ſervice, though he has no 
proſpect of rewarding his merit towards him, 
is as unjuſt in his dealings as he who takes 
up goods of a Tradeſman without intention 
or ability to pay him. Of the few of the 
claſs which I think fit to conſider, there are 
not two in ten who ſucceed, inſomuch that 
I know a man of ſenſe who put his fon 
to a Black-ſmith, though an offer was made 
him of his being received as a page to a man of 
Quality. There are not more cripples come out 
of the wars than there are from thoſe 
ſervices; ſome through diſcontent loſe their 
ſpeech, ſome their memories, others their ſenſes 
or their lives; and I ſeldom ſee a man tho- 
roughly diſcontented, but I conclude he has had 
the favour of ſome great man. I have known 
of ſuch as have been for twenty years together 
within a month of a good employment, but 


of any thing. 


There is nothing more ordinary, than that a 
man who is got into a conſiderable ſtation, 
| ſhall 


never arrived at the happineſs of being poſſeſſed 
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| ſhall immediately alter his manner of treating 
| all his friends, and from that moment he is to 

deal with you as if he were your fate. You 
are no longer to be conſulted, even in matters 
which concern yourſelf; but your Patron is of 
a ſpecies above you, and a free communication 
ids is not to be expected. This perhaps 
may be your condition all the while he bears 
office, and when that is at an end, you ate as 
intimate as ever you were, and he will take it 
very ill if you keep the diſtance he preſcribed 
you towards him in his grandeur. One would 
think this ſhould be a behaviour a man could 
fall into with the worſt grace imaginable; but 
they who know the world have ſeen it more 
than once. I have often, with ſecret pity, 
heard the ſame man who has profeſſed his 
abhorrence againſt all kind of paſſive behaviour, 
loſe minutes, hours, days, and years in a fruitleſs 
attendance on one who had no inclination to be- 
friend him. It is very much to be regarded, 
that the Great have one particular privilege 
above the reſt of the world, of being flow in 
receiving impreſſions of kindneſs, and quick in 
taking offence. The elevation above the reſt 
of mankind, except in very great minds, makes 
men ſo giddy, that they do not ſee after the 
fame manner they did before: Thus they deſpiſe 
their own friends, and ſtrive to extend their in- 
tereſt to new pretenders. By this means it often 
happens, that when you come to know how 
you loſt ſuch an employment, you will find 
the man who got it never dreamed of it ; but, 
| | forſooth, 


jected to him, though 8 man who rejects 
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forſfooth, he was to be- ſurpriſed into it, or 
perhaps ſolicited to receive it. Upon ſuch oc- 
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caſions as theſe a man may perhaps grow out 


of humour; if you are fo, all mankind will 
fall in with the Patron, and you are an hu- 


mouriſt and untractable if you are capable of 


being ſour at a diſappointment: But it is the 
fame thing, whether you do or do not, reſent ill 
uſage, you will be uſed after the ſame manner ; 
2 ſome good mothers will be ſure to whip their 


children until they cry, and then whip them for 


ing. | | | 
There are but two ways of doing any thing 
with great - people, and thoſe are by making 
pourſelf either conſiderable or agreeable : The 


former is not to be attained. but by finding n. 


way to live without them, or concealin 


you want them; the latter is only allin : 


into their taſte and pleaſures : This is of 


the employments in the world the moſt ſervile, 
except it happens to be of your own natural 


humour. For to be agreeable to another, eſpe- 


cally if he be above you, is not to be poſſeſſed | 


of ſuch qualities and accompliſhments as ſhould 
render you agreeable in yourſelf, but ſuch as 
make you agreeable in reſpect to him. An 
imitation of his faults, or a compliance, if not 
ſubſervience, to his vices, muſt be the meaſures 
of your conduct. . 8 

When it comes to that, the unnatural ſtate 
a man lives in, when his Patron pleaſes, is 
ended; and his guilt and complaiſance are ob- 
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him for his vices was not only his 

but ſeducer. Thus the Client (like a young 
woman who has given up the innocence which 
made her charming) has not only loſt his time, 
but alſo the virtue which could render him 
capable of reſenting the injury which is done 
him. 

It would be endleſs to recount the tricks of 
turning you off from themſelves to perſons who 
have leis power to ſerve you, the art of being 
ſorry for ſuch an unaccountable accident in your 
behaviour, that ſuch a one (who, perhaps, has 
never heard of you) oppoſes your advancement; 
and if you have any thing more than ordi 
in you, you are flattered with a whiſper, that 
it is no wonder people are fo ſlow in doing for 
a man of your talents and the like. 

After all this treatment, I muſt ſtill add the 
pleaſanteſt inſolence of all, which I have once 
or twice ſeen; to wit, that when a ſilly 


has thrown away one part in three of his life 
in unprofitable attendance, it is taken wonder- 


fully ill that he withdraws, and is reſolved to 


employ the reſt for hunſelf. 

When we confider theſe things, and reflect 
upon ſo many honeſt natures (which one, who 
makes obſervation of what paſſes, may have 
ſeen) that have miſcarried by ſuch fort of ap- 
plications, it. is too melancholy a ſcene to dwell 
upon; therefore I ſhall take another opportu- 
nity to diſcourſe of good Patrons, and diſtin- 
guiſh ſuch as have done their duty to thoſe 
who have depended upon them, and were 3 
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able to act without their favour. Worthy Paz 
trons are like Plato's guardian Angels, who are 
always my good to their wards ; but negligent 
Patrons are like Eprcurus's Gods, that lie lolling 
on the clouds, and inſtead of bleſſings pour down 
ſtorms and tempeſts on the heads of thoſe =_ 


are offering incenſe to them. 
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— Ingenuas didiciſſe fideliter artes 
Emollit mores, nec finit eſſe feros. 
Ovid. Ep. g. I. 2. de Ponto v. 47. 


Ingenuous arts, where they an entrance find, 
Soften the manners, and ſubdue the mind. 


T Confider an human Soul without education 

like marble in- the quarry, which ſhews none 
of its inherent beauties, until the ſkill of the 
poliſher fetches out the colours, makes the ſur- 
face ſhine, and diſcovers every otnamental cloud, 
ſpot, and vein that runs through the body of it. 
Education, after the ſame manner, when it works 
upon a noble mind, draws out to view every 
latent virtue and perfection, which without 
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ſuch helps are never able to make their ap- 


pearance. 


If my reader will give me leave to change 
the alluſion ſo ſoon upon him, I ſhall make 
uſe of the ſame inſtance to illuſtrate the force 
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of education, which Axiſtotle has brought to 
explain his doctrine of ſubſtantial forms, when 
he tells us that a ſtatue lies hid in a block of 
marble; and that the art of the Statuary only 
clears away the ſuperfluous matter, and removes 
the rubbiſh. The figure is in the ſtone, the 
Sculptor only finds it. What ſculpture is to a 
block of Marble, education is to an human Soul. 
The Philoſopher, the Saint, or the Hero, the 
wiſe, the good; or the great man, very often 
lie hid and concealed in a plebeian, which a 

roper education might have diſ-interred, and 
KS brought to light. I am therefore much 
delighted with reading the accounts of ſavage 
nations, and with contemplating thoſe virtues 
which are wild and uncultivated ; to ſee coura 
exerting itſelf in fierceneſs, reſolution in ob- 
ſtinacy, wiſdom in cunning, patience in ſullen- 
neſs and deſpair. ER. 
Men's paſſions operate variouſly, and appear 
in different kinds of actions, according as they 
are more or leſs rectified and ſwayed by reaſon. 
When one hears of Negroes, who upon the 
death of their maſters, or upon changing their 
ſervice, hang themſelves upon the next tree, as 
it frequently happens in our American planta- 
tions, who can forbear admiring their fidelity, 
though it expreſſes itſelf in ſo dreadful a man- 
ner? What might not that ſavage greatneſs of 
Soul which appears in theſe poor wretches on 
many occaſions, be raiſed to, were' it rightly 
cultivated ? And what colour of excuſe can there 
be for the contempt with which we treat thus 


part 
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part of our ſpecies ? That we ſhould not put 
them upon the common foot of humanity, that 
we ſhould only ſet an infignificant fine upon the 
man who murders them; nay, that we ſhould, 
s much as in us lies, cut them off from the 
proſpects of happineſs in another world as well as 


a the proper means for attaining it? 

Since I am engaged on this ſubject, I cannot 
forbear mentioning a ſtory which I have lately 
heard, and which is ſo well atteſted, that I have 
no manner of reaſon to ſuſpect the truth of it. 
| may call it a kind of wild Tragedy that paſſed 
about twelve years ago at Saint Chri/tophers, one 
of our Britiſh leeward iſlands. The Negroes 
who were the perſons concerned in it, were 
all of them the ſlaves of a Gentleman who is 
now in England. 

This Gentleman among his Negroes had a 
young woman, who was a upon as a moſt 
extraordinary Beauty by thoſe of her own com- 
plexion. He had at the ſame time two young 
tellows who were likewiſe Negroes and flaves, 


and for the friendſhip which they hore to one 
another. It unfortunately happened that both 
of them fell in love with the female Negro above- 
mentioned, who would have been very glad to 
have taken either of them for her huſband, pro- 
vided they could agree between themſelves which 
ſhould be the man. But they were both ſo paſ- 
ſionately in love with her, that neither of them 
could think of giving her up to his rival; and 


in this, and deny them that which we look upon 


remarkable for the comelineſs of their perſons, 
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at the ſame time were fo true to one another, 
that neither of them would think of gaining her 
without his friend's conſent. The torments of 
theſe two Lovers were the diſcourſe of the fa. 
mily to which they belonged, who could not 
forbear obſerving the ſtrange complication of paſ- 

ſions which perplexed the hearts of the 
Negroes, that often dropped expreſſions of the 
uneaſineſs they underwent, and how impoſſible 
it was for either of them ever to be happy. 

After a long ſtruggle between love and friend. 
ſhip, truth and jealouſy, they one day took a 
walk together into a wood, carrying their mit- 
treſs along with them : Where, after abundance 
of lamentations, they ſtabbed her to the heart, 
of which ſhe immediately died. A flave who 
was at his work not far — the place where 
this aſtoniſhing piece of cruelty was committed, 
hearing the ſhrieks of the dying perſon, ran to 
ſee what was the occaſion of them. He there 
diſcovered the woman lying dead upon the 
po with the two Negroes on each fide of 
er, kiſſing the dead corps, weeping over it, 

and beating their breaſts in the utmoſt 
of grief and deſpair. He immediately ran to 
the Engliſb family with the news of what he 
had ſeen ; who upon coming to the place faw 
the woman dead, and the two Negroes _— 
by her with wounds they had given themſelves. 
We ſee in this amazing inſtance of barbarity, 
what ſtrange diſorders are bred in the minds of 
thoſe men whoſe paſſions are not regulated by 
virtue, and diſciplined by reaſon. Though the 
action 
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hon which I have recited is in itſelf full of 
guilt and horror, it proceeded from a temper 
of mind which might have produced very noble 
fruits, had it been informed and guided by a 
ſuitable Education. | | 

It is therefore an un ble bleſſing to be 
born in thoſe parts of the world were wiſdom 
and knowledge flouriſh ; though it muſt be con- 
feſled, there are, even in theſe parts, ſeveral 
poor uninſtructed perſons who are but little above 
the inhabitants of thoſe nations of which I have 
been here ſpeaking ; as thoſe who have had the 
advantage of a more liberal Education, rife above 
one another by ſeveral different degrees of per- 
fection. For to return to our ſtatue in the block 
cf marble, we ſee it ſometimes only begun to 
be chipped, ſometimes rough-hewn, and but juſt 
ſketched into an human figure ; ſometimes we 
ſee the man appearing diſtinctly in all his limbs 
and features, ſometimes we find the figure 
wrought up to a great _—_ but ſeldom 
meet with any to which the hand of a Phidias 
or Praxiteles could not give ſeveral nice touches 
and finiſhings. | 
' Diſcourſes of morality, and reflexions upon 
human nature, are the beſt means we can make 
uſe of to improve our minds, and gain a true 
knowledge of ourſelves, and conſequently to 
recover our Souls out of the vice, ignorance, and 


prejudice, which naturally cleave to them. 1 


have all along profeſſed myſelf in this Paper a 
promoter of theſe great ends; and I flatter my- 


ſelf that I do from day to day contribute ſome- 
8 4 thing 
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thing to the poliſhing of men's minds : at leaſt 
my deſign- is laudable, whatever the execution 
may be. I muſt confeſs I am not a little en- 
courazed in it by many letters which I receive 
from "unknown hands, in approbation of my 
endeavours; and muſt take this opportunity of 
returning my thanks to thoſe who write them, 
and excuſing myſelf for not inſerting ſeveral of 
them in my Papers, which I am ſenſible would 
be a very great ornament to them. Should I 
publiſh the praiſes which are ſo well penned, 
they would do honour to the perſons who write 
them, but my publiſhing of them would I fear 


be a ſufficient inſtance to the world that I did 
not deſerve them. C 


TA 
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Siquidem hercle poſſis, nil prius, neque fortius ; 

Verium fi incipies, neque perficies naviter, 

Atque, ubi pati non poteris, cùm nemo expetet, 

Infectd pace, ultrò ad eam venies, indicans 

Te amare, & ferre non poſſe : Afum eſt, ilicet, 

Periſti : eludet, ubi te vitium ſenſerit. 

| Ter. Eun. Ad 1. Sc. r. 

If indeed you can keep to your reſolution, you 
will act a noble and a manly part: but if, when 
you have ſet about it, your courage fails you, 
and you make a voluntary ſubmiſſion, acknow- 
ledging the violence of your paſſion, and your 
inability to hold out any longer; all is over 
with you; you are undone, and may go hang 
yourſelf ; ſhe will inſult aver you, when ſhe 
finds you her ſlave. | | 


To the SpECTATOR. 
SIX, n 
, HIS is to inform you, that Mr. Freeman 
F had no ſooner taken coach, but his Lady 
was taken with a terrible fit of the vapours, 
* which it is feared will make her miſcarry, if 
not endanger her life; therefore, dear Sir, if 
you know of any receipt that is 
this faſhionable reigning diſtemper, be pleaſed 
to communicate it for & good of the public, 
* and you will oblige Yours, 
| | A. NoEwlLL, 
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Mr. SyECTATOR, 


THE uproar was ſo great as ſoon as I had read 
the Spectator concerning Mrs. Freeman,that 

after many revolutions in her temper, of raging, 
{wooning, railing, fainting, pitying herſelf, and 
reviling her huſband, upon an accidental com- 
ing- in of a neighbouring Lady (who ſays ſhe 
has writ to you alſo) ſhe had nothing left for 
it but to fall in a fit. I had the honour to read 
the Paper to her, and have a pretty good com- 
mand of my countenance — temper on ſuch 
occaſions; and ſoon found my hiſtorical name 
to be Tom Meggot in your writings, but con- 
cealed myſelf until I faw how it affected Mrs. 
Freeman. She looked frequently at her huſ- 
band, as often at me; and ſhe did not trem- 
ble as ſhe filled tea, until ſhe came to the 
circumſtance of Armſtrong's writing out a piece 
of Tully for an Opera tune: Then ſhe burſt 
out, She was expoſed, ſhe was deceived, ſhe 
was wronged and abuſed. The tea-cup was 
thrown in the fire; and without taking ven- 
geance on her ſpouſe, ſhe ſaid of me, that! 
was a 2 Coxcomb, a medler that knew 
not what it was to interpoſe in ſo nice an affair 
as between a man and his wife. To which 
Mr. Freeman, Madam, were I leſs fond of 
you than I am, I ſhould not have taken this 
way of writing to the SPECTATOR, to inform 
a woman whom God and Nature has placed 
under my direction, with what I requeſt. of 
her; but ſince you are ſo indiſcreet as not fu 
© take 
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take the hint which I gave you in that Paper, 


©] muſt tell you, Madam, in ſo many words, 
that you have for a long and tedious ſpace of 
time acted a part unſuitable to the ſenſe you 
* ought to have of the ſubordination in which 
you are placed. And I muſt acquaint you 
© once for all, that the fellow without, ah Tom / 
© (here the footman entered and anſwered 
Madam) Sirrah, do not you know my voice? 
look upon me when I ſpeak to you: I ſay, 
© Madam, this fellow here is to know of me 
* myſelf, whether I am at leiſure to ſee company 
* or not, I am from this hour maſter of this 
© houſe; and my buſineſs in it, and every where 
* elſe, is to behave myſelf in ſuch a manner, as 
© it ſhall be hereafter an honour to you to bear 
my name; and your pride, that you are the 
* delight, the darling and ornament of a man 
* of honour, uſeful and eſteemed by his friends; 
and I no longer one that has buried ſome merit 
in the world, in compliance to a froward 
* humour which has grown upon an agreeable 
* woman by his indulgence. Mr. Freeman ended 
this with a tenderneſs in his aſpect and a down- 
* caſt eye, which ſhewed he was extremely 
* moved at the anguiſh he ſaw her in; for ſhe 
* fat ſwelling with paſſion, and her eyes firmly 
* fixed on the fire; when I, fearing he would 
* loſe all again, took upon me to provake her 


out of that amiable forrow ſhe was in, to fall 


* upon me; upon which I faid SEE 
for my friend, that indeed Mr. Freeman was 


become the common talk of the town; and 
5 * that 
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* that nothing was ſo much a jeſt, as when it 
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was ſaid in company Mr. Freeman has promiſed 
to come to ſuch a place. Upon which the 
good Lady turned her ſoftneſs into downright 
rage, and threw the ſcalding tea-kettle upon 
your humble ſervant ; flew into the middle of 
the room, and cried out ſhe was the unfor- 
tunateſt of all women: Others kept family 
diſſatisfactions for hours of privacy and retire- 
ment: No apology was to be made to her, no 
expedient to be found, no previous manner of 
breaking what was amiſs in her; but all the 
world was to be acquainted with her errors, 
without the leaſt admonition. Mr. Freeman 
was going to make a ſoftening ſpeech, but J 
interpoſed ; look you, Madam, I have nothing 
to ſay to this matter, but you ought to conſider 
you are now paſt a chicken ; this humour, 


which was well enough in a girl, is inſuf- 


ferable in one of your motherly character. 


With that ſhe loſt all -patience, and flew di- 
rectly at her huſband's periwig. I got her 
in my arms, and defended my friend: He 


* making figns at the ſame time that it was too 


much ; I beckoning, nodding, and frowning 
over her ſhoulder, that he was loſt if he did 
not perſiſt. In this manner the flew round 
and round the room in a moment, until the 
Lady I ſpoke of above and ſervants entered ; 
upon which ſhe fell on a couch as breathleſs. 


I {till kept up my friend; but he, with a very 


filly air, bid them bring the coach to the door, 
and we went off, I forced to bid the coachman 
drive 
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drive on. We were no ſooner come to my 
© lodgings, but all his wife's relations came to 
© inquire after him; and Mrs. Freeman's mother 
© writ a note, wherein ſhe thought never to have 
© ſeen this day, and fo forth. 

In a word, Sir, I am afraid we are upon a 
thing we have no talents for; and I can cbſcrve 
© already, my friend looks upon me rather as a 
© man that knows a weakneſs of him that he is 
© aſhamed of, than one who has reſcued him 
from ſlavery. Mr. SpECTATOR, I am but a 
© young fellow, and if Mr. Freeman ſubmits, I 
© ſhall be looked upon as an incendiary, and 
© never get a wife as long as I breathe. He has 
indeed ſent word home he ſhall lie at Hamſtead 
to- night; but I believe fear of the firſt onſet 
after this rupture has too great a place in this 
© reſolution,” Mrs. Freeman has a very pretty 
* ſiſter; ſuppoſe I delivered him up, and articled 
* with the mother for her, bringing him home. 
© If he has not courage to ſtand it, (you are a 
great caſuiſt) is it ſuch an ill thing to bring 
© myſelf off, as well as I can ? What makes me 
* doubt my man, is, that I find he thinks it 
© reaſonable to expoſtulate at leaſt with her; and 
Captain SENTREY will tell you, if you let 
© your Orders be diſputed, you are no longer a 
Commander. I wiſh you could adviſe me how 


to get clear of this buſineſs handſomly. 


Yours, 


T Tem Meggrt. 


Thurſday, 
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SEAS. 


— 


NTunc fæmina ſimplex, 
Et pariter toto repetitur clamor ab antro. 
Juv, Sat. 6. v. 326. 


Then, unreſtrain'd by rules of decency, 
Th' aſſembled Females raiſe a general cry. 


Shall entertain my reader to-day with ſome 
Letters from my correſpondents. 

The firſt of them is the deſcription of a Club, 
whether real or imaginary, I cannot determine; 
but am apt to fancy, that the writer of it, who- 
ever ſhe is, has formed a kind of nocturnal 
Orgie out of her own fancy: Whether this be 
ſo or not, her Letter may conduce to the 
amendment of that kind of perſons who are 
repreſented in it, and whoſe characters are fre- 
quent enough in the world. | 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 


JN ſome of your firſt Papers you were pleaſed 

to give the public a very diverting account 
of ſeveral Clubs and nocturnal aſſemblies ; but 
I am a member of a ſociety which has wholly 
eſcaped your notice, I mean a club of She- 
romps. We take each a hackney-coach, and 
meet once a week in a large upper chamber, 


which we hire by the year for that purpoſc 


* * Lo * Ly * * * 


e; 
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© our landlord and his family, who are quiet 
people, conſtantly contriving to be abroad on 
our Club- night. We are no ſooner come to- 
gether, than we throw off all that modeſty 
© and reſervedneſs with which our Sex are 
* obliged to diſguiſe themſelves in public places. 
] am not able to expreſs the pleaſure we enjoy 
from ten at night until four in the morning, 
in being as rude as you men can be for your 
lives. As our play runs high, the room is 
© immediately filled with broken fans, torn petti- 
coats, lappets or head-drefſes, flounces, fur- 
* belows, garters, and working-aprons. I had 
forgot to tell you at firſt, that beſides the 
© -oaches we come in ourſelves, there is one 
* which ſtands always empty to carry off our 
dead men, for fo we all thoſe fragments 
and tatters with which the room is ſtrewed, 
* and which we pack up together in bundles 
and put into the aforeſaid coach: It is no 
* ſmall diverſion for us to meet the next night 
* at ſome member's chamber, where every one 
is to pick out what belonged to her from 
© this confuſed bundle of filks, ſtuffs, laces, and 
* ribbands. I have hitherto given you an ac- 
count of our diverſion on ordinary Club-nights; 
* but muſt acquaint you further, that once a 
* month we demoliſh a Prude, that is, we get 
* ſome queer formal creature in among us, and 
* unrig her in an inſtant. 
* Prude was fo armed and fortified in whale- 
bone and buckram, that we had much ado 
* to come at her; but you would have died with 
| 1+." # 
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laughing to have ſeen how the ſober aukward 
thing looked when ſhe was forced out of her 
intrenchments. In ſhort, Sir, it is impoſſible 
to give you a true notion of our ſport, un- 
leſs you would come one night amongſt us; 


c 
* and though it be directly againſt the rules 


of our Society to admit a male viſitant, we 
repoſe ſo much confidence in your filence 
and taciturnity, that it was agreed by the 
whole Club, at our laſt meeting, to give you 
entrance for one night as a Spectator. 
I am your humble ſervant, 
es. a, Kitty Termagant. 
P. S. We ſhall demoliſh a Prude next Thurſday. 


Though I thank Kitty for her kind offer, I 
do not at preſent find in myſelf any inclination 
to venture my perſon with her and her romp- 
ing companions. I ſhould regard myſelf as a 
ſecond Claudius intruding on the myſterious rites 
of the Bona Dea, and ſhould apprehend being 
demoliſhed as much as the Prude. 

The following Letter comes from a Gentle- 
man, whoſe taſte I find is much too delicate to 
endure the leaſt advance towards romping. I 
may perhaps hereafter improve upon the hint 
he has given me, and make it the ſubject of a 
whole Spectator ; in the mean time take it as it 
follows in his own words. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 
II is my misfortune to be in love with 2 
* ® young creature who is daily committing 
* faults, which though they give me the utmoſt 
| 3 * uncaſineſs, 
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© uneafineſs, I know not how to reprove her 
for, or even acquaint her with. She is pretty, 
* drefles well, is rich, and good-humoured ; but 
either wholly neglects, or has no notion of 
that which polite people have agreed to diſtin- 
* guiſh by the name of Delicacy. After our 
© return from a walk the other day ſhe threw 
© herſelf into an elbow-chair, and profeſſed be- 
* fore a large company, that © She was all over 
in a ſweat.” She told me this afternoon © that 
her ſtomach aked;” and was complaining 
* yeſterday at dinner of ſomething that * ſtuck 
© in her teeth.” I treated her with a baſket of 
fruit laſt ſummer, which ſhe eat fo very gree- 
* dily, as almoſt made me reſolve never to ſee 
her more. In ſhort, Sir, I begin to tremble 
© whenever I ſee her about to ſpeak or move. 


© as ſhe does not want ſenſe, if ſhe takes theſe 


* hints I am happy; if not, I am more than 
* afraid, that theſe things which ſhock me even 
* in the behaviour of a miſtreſs, will appear in- 
ſupportable in that of a wife. 
I am, Sir, 
Yours, Ce. 


My next Letter comes from a correſpondent 
whom I cannot but very much value, upon 
the account which ſhe gives of herſelf. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 
Jam happily arrived at a ſtate of tranquillity, 
* * which few people envy, I mean that of an 


* old Maid; therefore being wholly unconcerned 


Vor. III. = © In 
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in all that medley of follies which our Sex is 
apt to contract from their filly fondneſs of 
yours, I read your ralleries on us without pro- 
vocation. I can fay with Hamlet, 


F 


——— Man delights not me, 
Nor Woman neither 


© therefore, dear Sir, as you never ſpare your 

© own Sex, do not be afraid of reproving what is 

* ridiculous in ours, and you will oblige at leaſt 
one woman, who is | 


Your humble ſervant, 
Suſanna Froſt 
Mr. SPECTATOR, 


I Am wife to a Clergyman, and cannot 

thinking that in your tenth or tithe character 
of womankind you meant myſelf, therefore 1 
© have no quarrel againſt you for the other nine 
* characters, 


A A 


Your humble ſervant, 


X A. B. 


| F riday, 


7 
; 
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Noz 18 Friday, November 9. 


— 
— 


Quid de quoque viro, & cui dicas, ſæpe caveto. 
Hor. Ep. 18. 1. 1. v. 68. 


— Have a care 


Bo 


-1 Of whom you talk, to whom, and what, and where. 


P O OL. 

Happened the other day, as my way is, to 
ſtrole into a little Coffee-houſe beyond Ad- 
gate; and as I fat there, two or three very plain 
ſenſible men were talking of the SPECTATOR. 
One ſaid, he had that morning drawn the great 
Benefit-ticket ; another wiſhed he had; but a 
third ſhaked his head and ſaid, it was pity that 
the writer of that Paper was ſuch a Iort of man, 
that it was no great matter whether he had it 
or no. He is, it ſeems, faid the good man, the 


moſt extravagant creature in the world; has run 


through vaſt ſums, and yet been in continual 
want; a man, for all he talks ſo well of oeco- 
nomy, unfit for any of the offices of life by 
reaſon of his profuſeneſs. It would be an un- 
happy thing to be his wife, his child, or his 
friend; and yet he talks as well of thoſe duties 
of life as any one. Much reflexion has brought 
me to ſo eaſy a contempt for every thing which 
is falſe, that this heavy accuſation gave me no 


manner of uneaſineſs; but at the ſame time it 


'S '$ threw 
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threw me into deep thought upon the ſubject of 
Fame in general; and I could not but pity ſuch 
as were ſo weak, as to value what the common 
people ſay out of their own talkative temper to 
the advantage or diminution of thoſe. whom they 
mention, without being moved either by malice 
or good-will. It will be too long to. expatiate 
upon the ſenſe all mankind have of Fame, and 
the inexpreſſible pleaſure which there is in the 
approbation of worthy men, to all who are 
capable of worthy actions; but methinks one 
may divide the general word Fame into three 
different ſpecies, as it regards the different orders 
of mankind who have any thing to do with it. 
Fame therefore may be divided into glory, which 
reſpects the Hero; reputation, which is preſerved 
by every Gentleman; and credit, which muſt 
be ſipported by every Tradeſman. Theſe poſſeſ- 
fions in Fame are dearer than life to theſe cha- 
racters of men, or rather are the life of thoſe 
characters. Glory, while the Hero purſues great 
and noble enterprizes, is impregnable ; and all 
the aſlailants of his renown do but ſhew their 
pain and impatience of its brightneſs, without 
throwing the leaſt ſhade upon it. If the foun- 
dation of an high name be virtue and ſervice, 
all that is offered againſt it is but rumour, which 


is too ſhort-lived to ſtand up in competition with 


Glory, which is everlaſting. | 
Reputation, which is the portion of every 
who would live with the elegant and knowing 
part of mankind, is as ſtable as Glory, if it be 
as well founded ; and the common cauſe of hu- 
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man ſociety is thought concerned when we hear 
a man of good behaviour calumniated : Beſides 
which, according to a prevailing cuſtom amongſt 
us, every man has his defence in his own arm : 
and reproach is ſoon checked, put out of coun- 
tenance, and overtaken by diſgrace. 

The moſt unhappy of all men, and the moſt 
expoſed to the malignity or wantonneſs of the 
common voice, is the Trader. Credit is undone 
in whiſpers. The Tradeſman's wound is received 
from one who is more private and more cruel 
than the ruffian with the lanthorn and dagger. 
The manner of repeating a man's name, As; 
Mr. Caſb, Oh! do you leave your money at 
his ſhop? Why, do you know Mr. Searoom ? 
He is indeed a general Merchant. I fay, I 
have ſeen, from the iteration of a man's name, 
hiding one thought of him, and explaining what 
you hide, by ſaying ſomething to his advantage 
when you ſpeak, a Merchant hurt in his credit; 
and him who, every day he lived, literally added 
to the value of his native country, undone by one 
who was only a burden and a blemiſh to it. 
Since every body who knows the world is ſenfible 
of this great evil, how careful ought a man to 
be in his language of a Merchant? It may 
poſſibly be in the power of a very ſhallow crea- 
ture to lay the ruin of the beſt family in the moſt 
opulent city; and the more ſo, the more highly 
he deſerves of his country ; that is to fay, the 
farther he places his wealth out of his hands, to 
draw home that of another climate. | 
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In this caſe an ill word may change plenty 
into want, and by a raſh ſentence a free and 
generous fortune may in a few days be reduced 
to beggary. How little does a giddy prater im- 
agine, that an idle phraſe to the disfavour of a 
Merchant, may be as pernicious in the con- 
ſequence, as the forgery of a deed to bar an in- 
heritance would be to a Gentleman ? Land 
ſtands where it did before a Gentleman was 
calumniated, and the ſtate of a great action is 
juſt as it was before calumny was offered to 
diminiſh it, and there is time, place and occaſion, 
expected to unravel all that is contrived againſt 
thoſe characters; but the Trader who. is ready 
only for probable demands upon him, can have 
no armour againſt the inquiſitive, the malicious, 
and the envious, who are prepared to fill the 

to his diſhonour. Fire and ſword are flow 
engines of deſtruction, in compariſon of the 
babbler in the caſe of the Merchant. 

For this reaſon I thought it an imitable piece 
of humanity of a Gentleman of my acquaintance, 
who had great variety of affairs, and uſed to talk 
with warmth enough againſt Gentlemen by whom 


he thought himſelf ill dealt with; but he would 


never let any thing be urged againſt a Merchant 
(with whom he had any difference) except in a 
court of juſtice. He uſed to ſay, that to ſpeak 
ill of a Merchant, was to begin his ſuit with 
judgment and execution. One cannot, I think, 
ſay more on this occaſion, than to repeat, that 
the merit of the Merchant is above that of all 
other ſubjects ; for while he is untouched in his 

credit, 
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credit, his hand-writing is a more portable coin 
for the ſervice of his fellow citizens, and his 
word the gold of Ophir to the country wherein 
he reſides. | +, * 


— 
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Noz 19 Saturday, November 10. 
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Vix ea noſtra voco Ovid. Met. I. 13. v. 141. 
Theſe I ſcarce call our own. 


HERE are but few men, who are not 
ambitious of 1 themſelves in 
the nation or country where they live, and of 
growing conſiderable among thoſe with whom 
they converſe. There is a kind of grandeur and 
reſpect, which the meaneſt and moſt inſignificant 
part of makind endeavour to procure in the little 
circle of their friends and acquaintance. The 
pooreſt mechanic, nay the man who lives upon 
common alms, gets him his ſet of admirers, and 
delights in that ſuperiority which he enjoys over 
thoſe who are in ſome reſpects beneath him. 
This ambition, which is natural to the Soul of 
man, might methinks receive a very happy 
turn; and, if it were rightly directed, contribute 
as much to a perſon's advantage, as it generally 
does to his uneaſineſs and diſquiet. 

I ſhall therefore put together ſome thoughts 
on this ſubject, which I have not met with in 

| T 4 other 
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other writers; and ſhall ſet them down as 
have occurred to me, without being at the pains 
to connect or methodiſe them. 

All ſuperiority and pre-eminence that one man 
can have over another, may be reduced to the 
notion of Quality, which, conſidered at large, 
is either that of fortune, body, or mind. The 
firſt is that which conſiſts in birth, title, or riches; 
and is the moſt foreign to our natures, and what 
we can the leaſt call our own of any of the 
three kinds of Quality. In relation to the body, 
Quality ariſes from health, ſtrength, or beauty ; 
which are nearer to us, and more a part of our- 


ſelves than the former. Quality, as it regards 


the mind, has its rife from knowledge or virtue; 


and is that which is more eſſential to us, and 


more intimately united with us than either of 


the other two. 

The Quality of fortune, though a man has 
leſs reaſon to value himſelf upon it than on that 
of the body or mind, is however the kind of 
Quality which makes the moſt ſhining figure 


in the eye of the world. 


As virtue is the moſt reaſonable and genuine 
ſource of honour, we generally find in titles 
an intimation of ſome particular merit that ſhould 


recommend men to the high ſtations which they 


poſſeſs. Holineſs is aſcribed to the Pope ; ma- 

jeſty to Kings; ſerenity or mildneſs of temper 

to Princes; excellence or perfection to Ambaſ- 

ſadors; grace to Archbiſhops; honour to Peers; 

worſhip or venerable behaviour to n, 
a 
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and reverence, which is of the ſame import as 
the former, to the inferior Clergy. 

In the founders of great families, ſuch attri- 
butes of honour are generally correſpondent 
with the virtues of the perſon to whom they 
are applied ; but in the deſcendents they are 


too often the marks rather of grandeur than 


of merit. The ſtamp and denomination ſtill 
continues, but the intrinſic value is frequently 
loſt, 

The death-bed ſhews the emptineſs of titles 
in a true light. A poor diſpirited ſinner lies 
trembling under the apprehenſions of the ſtate 
he is entering on; and 1s aſked by a grave at- 
tendant how his Holineſs does ? Another hears 
himſelf addreſſed to under the title of Highneſs 
or Excellency, who lies under ſuch mean cir- 
cumſtances of mortality as are the diſgrace of 
human nature. Titles at ſuch a time look 
rather like inſults and mockery than reſpect. 

The truth of it is, Honours are in this world 
under no regulation; true Quality is neglected, 
virtue is oppreſſed, and vice triumphant. The 
laſt day will rectify this diſorder, and aſſign to 
every one a ſtation ſuitable to the dignity of 
his character; ranks will be then adjuſted, and 
precedency ſet right. 

Methinks we ſhould have. an ambition, if 


281 


not to advance ourſelves in another world, at 


icaſt to preſerve our poſt in it, and outſhine 
our interiors in virtue here, that they may not 
be put above us in a ſtate which is to ſettle the 
diſtinction for eternity. 

Men 
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Men in Scripture are called ſtrangers and 
© ſojourners 5 and life a pilgrimage 
Several heathen, as well as chriſtian Authors, 
under the fame kind of metaphor, have repre- 
ſented the world as an Inn, which was only 
deſigned to furniſh us with accommodations in 
this our paſſage. It is therefore very abſurd 
to think of ſetting up our reſt before we come 
to our journey's end, and not rather to take care 
of the reception we ſhall there meet, than to 
fix our thoughts on the little conveniences and 
advantages which we enjoy one above another 
in the way to it. 

Epiftetus makes uſe of another kind of allu- 
ſion, which is very beautiful, and wonderfully 
proper to incline us to be ſatisfied with the poſt 
in which Providence has placed us. We ar 
here, ſays he, as in a Theatre, where every one 
has a part allotted” to him. The great duty 
which lies upon a man is to act his part in 
perfection. We may indeed ſay, that our part 
does not ſuit us, and that we could act an- 
other better. But this (ſays the Philoſopher) 
is not our buſineſs. All that we are concerned 
in is to excel in the part which is given us. If 
it be an improper one, the fault is not in us, but 
in him who has caſt our ſeveral parts, and 1s 
the great diſpoſer of the drama. | 

The part that was acted by this Philoſopher 
himſelf was but a very indifferent one, for he 
lived and dicd a flave. -His motive to con- 
tentment in this particular, receives a very great 
enforcement from the above-mentioned con- 

3 {ideration, 
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nd fderation, if we remember that our parts in 
e. dhe other world will be new caſt, and that 
Ns, Wi mankind will be there ranged in different ſta- 
re- tons of ſuperiority and pre-eminence, in pro- 
aly portion as they have here excelled one another in 
i By victue, and performed in their ſeveral poſts of 
rd BF life the duties which belong to them. 

- There are many beautiful paſſages in the little 
e 


zpocryphal book, entitled, The Wiſdom of Solo- 
mon, to ſet forth the yanity of Honour, and the 
like temporal bleſſings which are in ſo great re- 
pute among men, and to comfort thoſe who 
have not the poſſeſſion of them. It repreſents 
in very warm and noble terms this advancement 
of a good man in the other world, and the great 
ſurpriſe which it will produce among thoſe who 
are his ſuperiors in this. Then ſhall the right- 
* cous man ſtand in great boldneſs before the 
face of ſuch as have afflicted him, and made 
* no account of his labours. When they ſee 
* it, they ſhall be troubled with terrible fear, 
* and ſhall be amazed at the ſtrangeneſs of his 
* falvation, fo far beyond all that they looked 
* for. And they repenting and groaning for 
* anzuith of ſpirit, ſhall ſay within themſelves ; 
This is he whom we had ſometime in deriſion, 
* and a proverb of reproach. We fools ac- 
© Counted his life madneſs, and his end to be 
| * without honour. How is he numbered among 
; * the children of God, and his lot is among the 
: * daints ! 
Ii the reader would ſee the deſcription of a 
lie that is paſſed away in vanity and among the 
25 ſhadows 
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ſhadows of tnefs, he ſee it 
very finely r 


mean time, ſince it is neceſſary in the 
conſtitution of things, that order and diſtinction 
ſhould be kept in the world, we ſhould be 
if thoſe who en enjoy the ſtations in it, would 
endeavour to in virtue, as much 
as in rank, and by their — and con- 
deſcenſion make their ſuperiority eaſy and ac- 
ceptable to thoſe who are beneath x Quay 
if, on the contrary, thoſe who are in es 
of life, would conſider how they may 
their condition hereafter, and by a juſt 
deference and ſubmiſſion — their ſuperiors, make 
them happy in thofe bleſſings with : wht Pro- 
vidence = thought fit ny inguiſh them. C 


— 
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Noz 20 Monday, November 12. 
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Rumoreſque ſerit vario—— Virg. En. 12. v. 228. 
A thouſand rumours ſpreads. 


S IX, 


: HY will you apply oy 
: my love ? I cannot hel „ it if he will 
give you my Perſon; but I aſſure you it 5 


not in his power, nor even in my own, to 
give you my Heart. Dear Sir, do but conſider 
the ill conſequence of ſuch a match; you are 
« fifty-five, I twenty-one. You are a man af 
buſineſs, 
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© buſineſs, and mightily converſant in arithme- 


Er 
bear to mine, and 44 
juſt eſtimate of the decay on one 
© fide, and the redundance on Za other, = 
vill act accordingly. An uch 
language as may not expect a youn 
* Lady ; © als Iineſs is at ſtake, and 
© muſt talk plainly. I mortally hate you; and 
* fo, as you and I png 
* take me or leave me: you will be 

(od (6 none 16 hs ali rom A 
* ever oblige, | 


Sir, 


Your moſt humble ſervant, 
HENRIETTA: 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 


. THERE are ſo many artifices and modes 
of falſe wit, and ſuch a variety of hu- 
mour diſcovers itſelf among its votaries, that 
it would be impoſlible to exhauſt fo fertile 
* ſubject, if you would think fit to reſume it. 
The following inſtances may, if you think fit, 
be added by way of appendix to your diſcourſes 
on that ſubject, 

That feat of aQtivity mentioned by 
Hiace, of an Author who could _—_— two 
hundred verſes while he ſtood upon one leg, 
© has been imitated (as I have heard) by - 

"Rogers: writer ; who priding himſelf on the 


* hurry 
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© hurry of his invention, thought it no finall 
addition to his fame to have piece minuted 
© with the exact number of hours or days it coſt 
© him in the compoſition. He could taſte no 
© praiſe until he had acquainted you in how ſhort 
© ſpace of time he had deſerved it; and was not 
ſo much led to an oſtentation of his art, as of 
* his diſpatch. | 


Accipe, fi vis, 
Accipiam tabulas ; detur nobis locus, bora, 
Cuſtodes : videamus uter plus ſcribere poſſit. 

Hor. Sat. 4. I. I. v. 14, 
Here's pen and ink, and time, and place; let's try, 
Who can write moſt, and faſteſt, you or IJ. 


CREECH, 


This was the whole of his ambition; and 
© therefore I cannot but think the flights of this 
© rapid Author very proper to be oppoſed to 
© thoſe laborious nothings which you have ob- 
* ſerved were the delight of the German Wits, 
© and in which they ſo happily got rid of ſuch a 
© tedious quantity of their time. 

I have known a Gentleman of another turn 
* of humour, who, deſpiſing the name of an 
Author, never printed his works, but con- 
* tracted his talent, and by the help of a very 

fine diamond which he wore on his little finger, 
was a conſiderable Poet upon glaſs. He had 
a very epigrammatic wit ; and there was 
not a parlour or tavern-window where he viſited 
or dined for ſome years, which did not receive 
ſome ſketches or memorials of it. It was his 
' misfortune at laſt to loſe his genius and hi 
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' ring to a ſharper at play, and he has not 

' attempted to make a verſe fince. 

But of all contractions or expedients for wit, 
© ] admire that of an ingenious pr whoſe 
book I have ſeen. This virtuoſo being a Ma- 
© thematician, has, according to his taſte, thrown 
the art of 
* trived tables by which any one without know- 


ing a word of or ſenſe, may, to his 
. comfort, be able to compoſe, — rather 

* to pa Latin verſes, His — are a kind of 
* poctical logarithms, which being divided into 
* ſeveral ſquares, and all inſcribed with ſo many 
© incoherent words, appear to the eye ſomewhat 
like a fortune-telling ſcreen. What a joy 
© muſt it be to the unlearned operator to find 
© that theſe words being carefully collected and 
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* ſtart of themſelves into hexameter and pen- 
© tameter verſes? A friend of mine, who is a 
© ſtudent in Aſtrology, meeting with this book, 


* down; he ſhewed his verſes to the next of 
* his acquaintance, who happened'to underſtand 
* Latin; and being informed they deſcribed a 
* tempeſt of wind, very luckily prefixed them, 


was juſt then printing, and was ſuppoſed to 
have foretold the laſt great ſtorm. 

© I think the only improvement beyond this, 

* would be that which the late Duke of Buck- 

* ingham mentioned to a ſtupid pretender to 

* Poetry, as the projet of a Dutch mechanic, 

. 


into a ſhort problem, and con- 


© writ down in order according to the problem, 
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* performed the operation, by the rules there ſet | 


; ' together with a tranſlation, to an Almanac he 
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* 4/2, a mill to make verſes. This being the 
* moſt compendious method of all which have 
yet been propoſed, may deſerve the thoughts of 
: — mw Wes = ia are employed in new 
* diſcoveries for the public good: and it may 
© be worth the while to confider, whether in 
© an Ifland where few are content without being 
thought Wits, it will not be a common be- 
nefit, that wit as well as labour ſhould be made 
* cheap. | is 


I am, Sir, 


Your humble ſervant, &c. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 


l 1 Often dine at a Gentleman's houſe, where 

© * there are two young Ladies in themſelves 
very agreeable, but very cold in their beha- 
© viour, becauſe they underſtand me for a 
© that is to break my mind, as the phraſe is, very 
© ſuddenly to one of them. But I take this 
* way to acquaint them, that I am not in love 
* with either of them, in hopes they will uſe 
* me with that agreeable freedom and indit- 
© ference which they do all the reſt of the 
© world, and not to drink to one another only, 
© but ſometimes caſt a kind look, with thei 
© ſervice to, 


| Sir, 
Your humble ſervant. 


Mr. 
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Mr. SPECTATOR, | 


| Am a young Gentleman, and take it for a 
4 piece of good-breeding to pull off my hat 


* when I ſee any thing iarly charming in 


* any woman, whether I know her or not. I 
take care that there is nothing ludicrous or arch 
in my manner, as if I were to betray a woman 
into a falutation by way of jeſt or humour; 
and yet except I am acquainted with her, I 
find ſhe ever takes it for a rule, that ſhe is 
© to look upon this civility and homage I pay 
© to her ſuppoſed merit, as an impertinence or 
© forwardneſs which ſhe is to obſerve and neglect. 
© I wiſh, Sir, you would ſettle the buſineſs of 
© falutation ; and pleaſe to inform me how I ſhall 
© refiſt the ſudden impulſe I have to be civil to 
© what gives an idea of merit ; or tell theſe crea- 
© tures how to behave themſelves in return to the 
© eſteem I have for them. My affairs are ſuch, 
that your decifion will be a favour to me, if it 
© be only to fave the unneceſſary expence of 
© wearing out my hat fo faſt as I do at preſent. 


I am, Sir, 


P. S. There are ** that do know me, 


* and will not bow to me. | 2 


Vor. III. U. ; Tuckday, 
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No 221 Tueſday, November 13. 


O 
Uſque ad Mala Hor. Sat. 3. I. i. v. 6, 


From eggs, which firſt are ſet upon the board, 
To apples ripe, with which it laſt i is ſtor'd, 


HEN I have finiſhed any of my Spe- 
culations, it is my method to conſider 
which of the ancient Authors have touched upon 
the ſubject that I treat of. By this means ap 
meet with ſome celebrated thought upon it, or a 
thought of my own expreſſed in better words, or 
— ſimilitude for he illuſtration of my ſubjeR. 
This is what gives birth to the Motto of a Spe- 
culation, which I rather chooſe to take out of 
the Poets than the Profe-writers, as the former 
enerally give a finer turn to a thought than the 
atter, and by couching it in few words, and in 
harmonious numbers, make it more portable to 
the mem 
Ne y reader is therefore ſure to meet _ 
one good line in every Paper, and 
— ination — — 
awakens. in his memory ſome 
of a claſſic Author. 
It was a Saying of an ancient Philoſopher, which 

J find ſome of our writers have aſcribed to Queen 
Elizabeth, who perhaps might haye taken oc- 


> 
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caſion to repeat it, that a good face is à letter 
* of recommendation.” It naturally makes the 
beholders inquifitive into the perfon who is the 
owner of it, and generally prepoſſeſſes them in 
his favour. A handſom Motto has the fame 
effect. Beſides that it always gives 4 ſupernu- 
merary beauty to a Paper, and 1s ſorhetimes in 
2 manner neceflary when the writer is engaged 
in what may ap paradox to vulgar minds, 
Oi Ger Ts ed be dee 
ties, and is not ſingular in his opinion. 

I muſt confeſs, the Motto is of little uſe to 
an unlearned reader, for which reaſon I con- 
lider it only as © a word to the wiſe, But as 
fcr my unlearned friends, if they cannot reliſh 
the Motto, I take care to make iſion for 
them in the of my Pa they do not 
underſtand — that oxi hy 
know very well by it, that they vin 
entertainment in the houſe ; and I think I was 
never better pleaſed than with a plain man's 
compliment, who, upon his friend's telling him 
that he would like the tor much. better if 
he underſtood the Motto, replied, © that good 

* wine needs no buſh.” 

I have heard of a couple of preachers in a 
country town, who endeavoured which ſhould 
outſhine one another, and draw the 
greateft congregation. One of them being well 
verſed in the Fathers, uſed to quote every now 
and then a Latin ſentence to his illiterate hearers, 
who it ſeems found themſelves ſo edified by it, 
. 
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man than to his rival. The other finding his 
congregation mouldering every Sunday, and hear- 


ing at length what was the occaſion of it, re- 
ſolved to give his pariſh a little Latin in his turn; 
but being unacquainted with any of the Fathers, 
he digeſted into his ſermons the whole book of 
Qua Genus, adding however ſuch explications to 
it as he thought might be for the benefit of his 
people. He afterwards entered upon As in præ- 


ſenti, which he converted in the ſame manner to 


the uſe of his pariſhioners. This in a little 
time thickened his audience, filled his church, 
and routed his antagoniſt. 

The natural love to Latin, which is fo pre- 
valent in our common people, makes me think 


that my Speculations fare never the worſe among 


them for that little ſcrap which appears at the 
Head of them ; and what the more encourages 
me in the uſe of quotations in an unknown 
tongue, is, that I hear the Ladies, whoſe ap- 
probation I value more than that of the whole 
learned world, declare themſelves in a more par- 


ticular manner pleaſed with my Greek Mottos. 


Deſigning this day's work for a diſſertation 
upon the two extremities of my Paper, and 
having already diſpatched my Motto, I ſhall, in 
the next place, diſcourſe upon thoſe ſingle capital 
letters, which are placed at the end of it, and 
which have afforded great matter of ſpeculation 


to the curious. I have heard various conjectures 
upon this ſubject. Some tell us that C is the 
mark of thoſe Papers that are written by the 

| Clergyman, though others aſcribe them _ 
| u 
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Club in general: That the Papers marked with 
R were written by my friend Sir Ro GER: 
That L ſignifies the Lawyer, whom I have de- 
ſcribed in my ſecond Speculation ; and that T 
ſtands for the Trader or Merchant: But the 
letter X, which is placed at the end of ſome 
few of my Papers, is that which has puzzled 
the whole town, as they cannot think of any 
name which begins with that letter, except 
Xenophon and Xerxes, who can neither of them 
be ſuppoſed to have had any hand in theſe Spe- 
culations. | 

In anſwer to theſe inquiſitive Gentlemen, who 
have many of them made inquiries of me by 
letter, I muſt tell them the reply of an ancient 
Philoſopher, who carried ſomething hidden under 
his cloke. A certain acquaintance defiring him 
to let him know what it was he covered — care- 
fully; I cover it, ſays he, on ſe you 
: Mould not know.” I have = of theſe 
obſcure marks for the ſame purpoſe. They 
are, perhaps, little amulets or charms to preſerve 
the Paper againſt the faſcination and malice of 
evil eyes; for which reaſon I would not have 
my reader ſurpriſed, if hereafter he ſees any of 
my Papers marked with a Q, a Z, 4 J, an &c. 
or with the word Abracadabra. 

I ſhall, however, ſo far explain myſelf to the 
reader, as to let him know that the letters C, 
L, and X, are cabaliſtical, and carry more in 
them than it is proper for the world to be ac- 
quainted with. Thoſe who are verſed in the 
philoſophy of Pythagoras, and ſwear by the 

U 3 Tetrachtys, 
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Tetrachtys, that is the number four, will know 
very well that the number ten, which is ſigni- 
fied by „ 5 — which has ſo much 

exed the town in it many particular 
—— that it is called by platonic writers the 
complete number; that one, two, three and 
four put together make up the number ten; 
and that ten is all. But theſe are not myſteries 
for ordinary readers to be let into. A man muſt 
have ſpent many years in hard ſtudy before he 
can arrive at the knowledge of them. 

We had a rabbinical Divine in England, who 
was Chaplain to the Earl of Eſex in Queen 
Elizabeth's time, that had an admirable head 
for ſecrets of this nature, Upon his taking the 
Doctor of Divinity's degree, he preached before 
the Univerſity of Cambridge, upon the Firſt verſe 
of the Firſt chapter of the Furſt book of Chro- 
nicles, in which, ſays he, you have the three 

Adam, Sheth, Encſh. 
He divided this ſhort text into many parts, and 
by diſcovering ſeveral myſteries in each word, 
made a moſt learned and elaborate diſcourſe. The 
name of this profound preacher was Doctor Ala» 
baſter, of whom the reader may find a more par- 
ticular account in Doctor Fuller's book of Enghſþ 
Worthies. This inſtance will, I hope, convince 
my readers that there may be a great deal of 
fine writing in the capital letters which bring up 
the rear of my Paper, and give them ſome ſatis- 
faction in that particular, But as for the full 
explication of theſe matters, I muſt refer them 
to time, which diſcovers all things. C 
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N* 222 Wedneſday, November 14. 
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Cur alter fratrum ceſſare, & ludere, & ungi, 
Preferat Herodis palmetis pinguibu- —— 
Hor. Ep. 2. I. 2. v. 183. 


Why, of two brothers, one his pleaſure loves, 
Prefers his ſports to Herod's fragrant groves. 
CREECH, 


| SPECTATOR, 


HERE is one thing I have often looked 

for in your Papers, and have as often 
K. to find myſelf diſappointed; the 
* rather, becauſe I think it a ſubject every way 
© agreeable to your deſign, and by being left 
unattempted by others, ſeems , as a 
proper employment for you; I mean a Diſ- 
quiſition, * whence it proceeds, that men 
«of the brighteſt parts, and moſt comprehenſive 
* genius, completely furniſhed with talents for 
any province in human affairs; ſuch as by their 
* wiſe leſſons of Oeconomy to others have made 
it evident, that they have the juſteſt notions 


* of life, and of true ſenſe in the conduct of 
18 


* cauſe it proceeds, that perſons thus finiſhed by 
* nature and by art, ſhould fo often fail in the 
* management of that which they ſo well un- 
* derſtand, and want the addreſs to make a 
U 4 right 
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right application of their own rules.” This is 
certainly a prodigious inconſiſtency in beha- 
viour, and makes much ſuch a figure in 
morals as a monſtrous birth in naturals, with 
this difterence only, which greatly aggravates 
the wonder, that it happens — more 
quently ; and what a blemiſh does it caſt upon 
wit and learning in the general account of 
the world? And in how diſadvantageous a 


light does it expoſe them to the buly claſs 


of mankind, that there ſhould be ſo many 
inſtances of perſons who have ſo conducted 
their lives in ſpite of theſe tranſcendent advan- 
tages, as neither to be happy in themſelves, 
nor uſeful to their friends; when every body 
ſees it was intirely in their own power to be 
eminent in both theſe characters? For my 
part, I think there is no reflexion more aſto- 
niſhing, than to conſider one- of theſe Gentle- 
men ſpending a fair fortune, running in every 
body's debt without the leaſt apprehenſion 
of a future reckoning, and at laſt leaving not 
only his own children, but poſſibly thoſe of 
other people, by his means, in ſtarying cir- 
cumſtances; while a fellow whom one would 
{carce ſuſpect to have a human Soul, ſhall per- 
haps raiſe a vaſt eſtate out of nothing, and be 
the founder of a family capable of being very 
conſiderable in their country, and doing many 
illuſtrious ſervices to it. That this obſervation 
is juft, experience has put beyond all diſpute. 
But though the fact be ſo evident and glaring, 


* yet tac cauſes of it are {till in the dark; which 


* makes 
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makes me perſuade myſelf, that it would be 
no unacceptable piece of entertainment to the 


town, to enquire into the hidden ſources of fo 
© unaccountable an evil. | 


I am, Sir, | 
Your moſt humble ſervant. 


What this correſpondent wonders at, has been 
matter of admiration ever ſince there was any 
ſuch thing as human life. Horace reflects upon 
this inconſiſtency very agreeably in the character 
of Tigellius, whom he makes a mighty pretender 


to Oeconomy, and tells you, you might one day 


hear him ſpeak the moſt philoſophic things ima- 
zinable concerning being contented with a little, 
and his contempt of every thing but mere neceſ- 
faries, and in half a week after ſpend a thouſand 
pound. When he ſays this of him with relation 
to expence, he deſcribes him as unequal to himſelf 
in every other circumſtance of life. And indeed, 
if we conſider laviſh men carefully, we ſhall 
ind it always proceeds from a certain incapacity 
of poſſeſſing 1 — and finding enjoyment 
in their own minds. Mr. Dryden has expreſſed 
this very excellently in the character of Zinmri. 


A man ſo various, that he ſeem'd to be 

Not one, but all mankind's epitome. 

Stiff in opinion, always in the wrong, 

Was every thing by ſtarts, and nothing long; 
But in the courſe of one revolving moon, 
Was chymiſt, fidler, ſtateſman, and buffoon. 


Then all for women, painting, rhiming, drinking, 


Beſides ten thouſand freaks that died in 1 
Bl 
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Bleſt madman, who could every hour employ 
In ſomething new to wiſh or to emjoy 
In ſquand'ring wealth was his peculiar art, 


Nothing went unrewarded but deſert. 


This looſe ſtate of the Soul hurries the extra. 
vagant from one purſuit to another ; and the 
reaſon that his expences are greater than another's, 
is, that his wants are alſo more numerous. But 
what makes ſo many go on in this way to their 
lives end, is, that they certainly do not know 
how contemptible they are in the eyes of the 
reſt of mankind, or rather, that indeed they are 
not ſo contemptible as they deſerve. Tully ſays, 
it is the greateſt of wickedneſs to leſſen your 
paternal 2 And if a man would thoroughly 
conſider how much worſe than baniſhment it 
mult be to his child, to ride by the eſtate which 
ſhould have been his, had it not been for his 
father's injuſtice to him, he would be ſmitten 
with the reflexion more deeply than can be un- 
derſtood by any but one who is a father. Sure 
there can be nothing more afflicting, than to 
think it had been happier for his ſon to have been 
born of any other man living than himſelf. 

It is not perhaps much thought of, but it is 
certainly a very important leſſon, to learn how 


to enjoy ordinary life, and to be able to reliſh your 

Being without the tranſport of ſome paſſion, or 

gratification of ſome appetite. For want of 

this capacity, the world is filled with whetters, 

tipplers, cutters, ſippers, and all the numerous 

train of thoſe who, for want of a — 
0 
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txced to be ever exerciſing their feeling or taſting. 
would be hard on this occaſion to mention the 
umleſs ſmokers of tobacco and takers of ſnuff. 
The flower part of mankind, whom my cor- 
rſpondent wonders ſhould get eſtates, are the 
nore immediately formed for that purſuit : They 
an expect diſtant things without impatience, 
becauſe they are not carried out of their way 
ether by violent paſſion or keen _— to any 
thing, To men addicted to delights, buſineſs 
$an interruption; to ſuch as are cold to delights, 
buſineſs is an entertainment. For which reaſon 
t was ſaid to one who commended a dull man 
for his application, No thanks to him; if he 
' had no buſineſs, he would have nothing to 
do. T 
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0 fuavis anima ! qualem te dicam bonam 
Antehac fuiſſe, cum ſint reliquiz |! 
Phedr. Fab. 1. I. 3. v. 5. 


O ſweet Soul! how good muſt you have been 
heretofore, when your remains are fo delicious ! 


HEN I reflect upon 
of thoſe multitudes of ancient writers 
who flouriſhed in Greece and Tay, I conſider 
time as an immenſe ocean, in which many noble 
Authors are intirely ſwallowed up, many _ 
5 mu 
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much ſhattered and damaged, ſome quite dif. 

| jointed and broken into pieces, while ſome have 
wholly eſcaped the common wreck ; but the 
number of the laſt is very ſmall. 


Apparent rari nantes in gurgite vaſto. 
Virg. An. 1. v. 122, 
One here and there floats on the vaſt abyſs, 


Among the mutilated Poets of antiquity, there 
is none whoſe fragments are fo beautiful as thoſe Wl | 
of Sappho. They give us a taſte of her way of Wl 
writing, which is perfectly conformable with 
that extraordinary charadter we find of her, in 
the remarks of thoſe great Critics who were Wl - 
converſant with her works when they were intire. | 
One may ſee by what is left of them, that the Bl 
followed Nature in all her thoughts, without Bl 
deſcending to thoſe little points, conceits, and 
turns of wit with which many of our modern 
Lyrics are ſo miſerably infected. Her Soul ſeems 
to have been made up of Love and Poetry : She 
felt the paſſion in all its warmth, and deſcribed 
it in all its ſymptoms. She is called by ancient 
Authors the tenth Muſe; and by Plutarch 
is compared to Cacus the ſon of Vulcan, who 
breathed out nothing but flame. I do not know, 
by the character that is given of her works, 
whether it is not for the benefit of mankind 
that they are loſt. They were filled with 
ſuch bewitching tenderneſs and rapture, that it 


might have been dangerous to have given them 
a reading, 
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An inconſtant Lover, called Phaon, occaſioned 
eat calamities to this poetical Lady. She fell 
leſperately in love with him, and took a „Naß 
nto Sicily, in purſuit of him, he having with- 
fawn himſelf thither on purpoſe to avoid her. 
t was in that iſland, and on this occaſion, ſhe 


x ſuppoſed to have made the Hymn to Venus, 


with a tranſlation of which I ſhall preſent my 
reader. Her Hymn was ineffectual for the pro- 
curing that happineſs which ſhe prayed for in 
it, Phaon was ſtill obdurate, and Sappbo fo 


tranſported with the violence of her paſſion, that 


ſhe was reſolved to get rid of it at any price. 

There was a promontory in Acarnama called 
Leucate, on the top of which was a little Tem- 
ple dedicated to Apollo. In this Temple it was 
uſual for deſparing Lovers to make their vows 
in ſecret, and afterwards to fling themſelves 


from the 1 of the precipice into the ſea, where 


they were ſometimes taken up alive. This place 
was therefore called, The Lover's Leap; and 
whether or no the fright they had been in, or 
the reſolution that could puſh them to ſo dreadful 
2 remedy, or the bruiſes which. they often re- 
ceived in their fall, baniſhed all the tender ſen- 
timents of love, and gave their ſpirits another 
turn; thoſe who had taken this leap were ob- 
ſerved never to relapſe into that paſſion. Sappho 
tried the cure, but periſhed in the experiment. 
After having given this ſhort account of Sappho 
o far as it regards the following Ode, I ſhall 
ſubjoin the tranſlation of it as it was ſent me 
by a friend, whoſe admirable Paſtorals and 
Winter- 
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Winter-Piece have been already fo well received. 
The reader will find in it that pathetic ſimplici 
which is ſo peculiar to him, and fo ſuitable to 
the Ode he has here tranſlated. This Ode in the 
Greek (beſides thoſe beauties obſerved by Madam 
Dacier) has ſeveral harmonious turns in the 
words, which are not loſt in the Engliſß. ] muſt 
farther add, that the tranſlation has preſerved 
every image and ſentiment of Sappho, notwith- 
ſtanding it has all the eaſe and ſpirit of an origi 
In a word, if the Ladies have a mind to know 
the manner of writing practiſed by the fo much 
celebrated Sappho, they may here ſee it in its 
genuine and natural beauty, without any foreign 
or affected ornaments. 


An HYMN tyYFYENUS. 


| I. 

| 

O Venus, beauty of the ſkies, 

To whom a thouſand Temples riſc, 
Gayly falſe in gentle ſmiles, 

Full of love-perplexing wiles ; 

O Goddeſs! from my heart remave 
The waſting cares and pains of Love. 


II. 


If ever thou haſt kindly heard 

| A ſong in ſoft diſtreſs preferr'd, 

| Propitious to my tuneful vow, 

| O gentle Goddeſs ! hear me now, 
Deſcend thou bright, immortal gueſt, 
In all thy radiant charms confeſt. 


III. Thou 
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III. 


Thou once didſt leave almighty Jove, 
And all the golden roofs above: 
The carr thy wanton ſparrows drew, 
Hov'ring in air they lightly flew ; 
As to my bow'r they wing'd their way, 
I ſaw their quiv'ring pinions play. 
BF. 
The birds diſmiſs'd (while you remain) 
Bore back their empty carr again : 
Then you, with looks divinely mild, 
In ev'ry heav'nly feature ſmil'd, 
And aſk'd, what new complaints I made, 
And why I call'd you to my aid ? 
V. 
What frenzy in my boſom rag'd, 
And by what cure to be aſſwag'd? 
What gentle youth I would x I 
Whom in my artful toils ſecure ? 
Who does thy tender heart ſubdue, 
Tell me, my Sappbo, tell me who? 
VI. 
Tho' now he ſhuns thy longing arms, 
He ſoon ſhall court thy lighted charms; . 
Tho' now thy off*rings he deſpiſe, 
He ſoon to thee ſhall ſacrifice ; 
Tho? now he freeze, he ſoon ſhall burn, 
And be thy victim in his turn. 


VII. 


Celeſtial viſitant, once more 

Thy needful preſence J implore! 

In pity come and eaſe my grief, 
Bring my diſtemper'd ſoul relief, 
Favour thy ſuppliant's hidden fires, 
And give me all my heart deſires. 
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Madam Dacier obſerves, there is ſomething 
very pretty in that circumſtance of this Ode 
wherein Venus is deſcribed as ſending away her 
chariot upon her arrival at Sappho's lodgings, to 
denote that it was not a ſhort tranſient viſit which 
ſhe intended to make her. This Ode was pre- 
ſerved by an eminent Gree critic, who inſerted 
it intire in his works, as a pattern of perfection in 
the ſtructure of it. 

Longinus has quoted another Ode of this great 
Poeteſs, which is likewiſe admirable in its kind, 
and has been tranſlated by the ſame hand with 
the foregoing one. I ſhall oblige my reader 
with it in another Paper. In the mean while, 
I cannot but wonder, that theſe two finiſhed 
pieces have never been attempted before by any 
of our own countrymen. But the truth of it 
is, the compoſitions of the ancients, which have 
not in them any of thoſe unnatural witticiſms 
that are the delight of ordinary readers, are ex- 
tremely difficult to render into another tongue, 
ſo as the beauties of the original may not __ 
weak and faded in the — 
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——Pulgente trabit confiriivs Gloria curru 

Non minis ignotos genero/is— Hor. Sat. 6.1. 1: v. 23. 

—  Glory's ſhining chariot ſwiftly draws 

With equal whirl the noble and the baſe. 
4 CREECH; 


of mankind, and endeavour to trace out the 
principles of action in every individual, it will, 
[ taink, ſeem highly probable that Ambition runs 
through - the whole ſpecies, and that every man 
in proportion to the vigour of his complexion is 
more or leſs actuated by it. It is indeed no un- 
common thing to meet with men, who, by the 
natural bent of their inclinations, and without 
the diſcipline of philoſophy, aſpire not to the 
heights of power and grandeur ; who never ſet 
their hearts upon a numerous train of clients and 
dependencies, nor other gay appendages of great- 
nels ; who are contented with a competency, and 
will not moleſt their tranquillity to gain. an 
abundance : But it is not therefore to con- 
cluded that ſuch a man is not ambitious : His 
defires may have cut out another channel, and 
determined him to other purſuits ; the motive 
however may be ſtill the ſame ; and in theſe caſes 
Vo I. III. X . lkewie 


* we look abroad upon the great multitude 
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likewiſe the man may be equally puſhed on with 
the deſire of diſtinction. 

Though the pure conſciouſneſs of worthy 
actions, abſtracted from the views of popular ap- 
plauſe, be to a generous mind an ample reward, 
yet the deſire of Diſtinction was doubtleſs im- 
planted in our natures as an additional incentive 
to exert ourſelves in virtuous excellence, 

This paſſion indeed, like all others, is fre- 
quently perverted to evil and ignoble purpoſes; 
ſo that we may account for many of the excel- 
lencies and follies of life upon the ſame innate 
principle, to wit, the deſire of being remarkable: 
For this, as it has been differently cultivated 
education, ſtudy and converſe, will bring for 
ſuitable effects as it falls in with an ingenuous 
diſpoſition, or a corrupt mind; it does accord- 
ingly expreſs itſelf in acts of magnanimity or 
ſelfiſh cunning, as it meets with a good or a weak 
underſtanding. As it has been employed in em- 
belliſhing the mind, or adorning the outſide, it 
renders the man eminently praiſe-worthy or ri- 
diculous. Ambition therefore is not to be con- 
fined only to one paſſion or purſuit ; for as the 
lame humours, in conſtitutions otherwiſe different, 
affect the body after different manners, ſo the 
ſame aſpiring principle within us ſometimes 
breaks forth upon one object, ſometimes upon 
another. 

It cannot be doubted, but that there is as great 
deſire of Glory in a ring of Wreſtlets or Cudgel- 
players, as in any other more refined competition 


tor. ſuperiority; No man that could avoid it. 
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would ever ſuffer his head to be broken but out 
of a principle of Honour. This is the ſecret 
ſpring that puſhes them forward; and the ſu- 
periority which they gain above the undiſtin- 
guiſned many, does more than repair thoſe 
wounds they have received in the combat. It is 
Mr. Waller's opinion, that Julius Czſar, had he 
not been maſter of the Roman Empire, would in 
all probability have made an excellent wreſtler, 


Great Julius, on the mountains bred, 
A flock perhaps or herd had led; 

He that the world ſubdu'd, had been 
But the beſt wreſtler on the green. 


That he ſubdued the world, was owing to the 
accidents of art and knowledge ; had he not 
met with thoſe advantages, the ſame ſparks of 
emulation would have kindled within him, and 
prompted him to diſtinguiſh himſelf in ſome en- 
terpriſe of a lower nature. Since therefore no 
man's lot is ſo unalterably fixed in this life, but 
that a thouſand accidents may either forward ot 
diſappoint his advancement, it is, methinks, a 


pleaſant and inoffenſive ſpeculation, to conſider a 


great man as diveſted of all the adventitious eir- 
cumſtances of fortune, and to bring him down in 
one's imagination to that low ſtation of life, the 
nature of which bears ſome diſtant reſemblance to 
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that high one he is at preſent poſſeſſed of. Thus 


one may view him exerciſing in miniature thoſe 


talents of nature, which being drawn out by 
education to their full length, enable him for 


the diſcharge of _— important W 
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On the other hand, one may raiſe uneducated 
merit to ſuch a pitch of greatneſs as may ſeem 
equal to the poſſible extent of his improved 
Capacity. | | 
Thus nature furniſhes a man with a general 
appetite of Glory, education determines it to this 
or that particular object. The deſire of Diſtinc- 
tion is not, I think, in any inſtance more ob- 
ſeryable than in the variety of outſides and new 
appearances, which the modiſh part of the world 
are obliged. to provide, in order to make them- 


ſelves remarkable ; for any thing glaring and 


particular, either in behaviour or apparel, is 
known to have this good effect, that it catches 
the cye, and will not ſuffer you to paſs over the 
perſon ſo adorned without due notice and ob- 
ſervation. It has likewiſe, upon this account, 
been frequently reſented as a very great light, 
to leave any Gentleman out of a lampoon or 
fatire, who has as much right to be there as 
his neighbour, becauſe it ſuppoſes the perſon not 
eminent enough to be taken notice of. To this 
paſſionate fondneſs for Diſtinction are owing 
various frolickſom and irregular practices, as 
ſallying out into nocturnal exploits, breaking of 
windows, ſinging of catches, beating the Watch, 
getting drunk twice a day, killing a great num- 
bet ot horſes; with many other enterpriſes of 


the like fiery nature: For certainly many a man 
is more rakiſh and extravagant than he would 
- willingly be, were there not others to look on 
- and give their approbation. 
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One very common, and at the ſame time the 
moſt abſurd Ambition that ever ſhewed itſelf 
in human nature, is that which comes upon a 
man with experience and old age, the ſeaſon 
when it might be expected he ſhould be wiſeſt; 
and therefore it cannot receive any of thoſe 
leflening circumſtances which do, in ſome mea- 
ſure, excuſe the diſorderly ferments of youthful 


blood: I mean the paſſion for getting money, 
excluſive of the character of the provident 1. 
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ther, the affectionate huſband, or the generous—. 


friend. It may be remarked, for the comfort 
of honeſt poverty, that this deſire reigns moſt in 
thoſe who have but few good qualities to re- 
commend them. This is a weed that will grow 
in a barren foil. Humanity, good-nature, and 
the advantages of a liberal education, are incom- 
patible with avarice. It is ſtrange to ſee how 
ſuddenly this abject paſſion kills all the noble 
ſentiments and generous ambitions that adorn 
human nature; it renders the man who 1s over- 
run with it a peeviſth and cruel maſter, a ſevere 
parent, an unſociable huſband, a diſtant and 
miſtruſtful friend. But it is more to the pre- 
ſent purpoſe to conſider it as an abſurd paſſion 
of the heart, rather than as a vicious affection 
oi the mind. As there are frequent inſtances 
to be met with of a proud humility, ſo this 
paſſion, contrary to 4 others, affects applauſe, 


by avoiding all ſhow and appearance; for this 


reaſon it will not ſometimes endure even the 

common decencies of apparel. * A covetous 

* man will call himſelf poor, that you = 
X 3 ; 
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© ſooth his vanity by contradicting him.” Love, 
and the defire of Glory, as they are the moſt 
natural, ſo they are capable of being refined 
into the moſt delicate and rational paſſions. It 
3s true, the wiſe man who ſtrikes out of the 
ſecret paths of a private life, for honour and 
dignity, allured by the ſplendor of a court, and 
the- unfelt weight of public employment, whe- 
ther he ſucceeds in his attempts or no, uſually 
comes near enough to this painted tneſs 
to diſcern the dawbing; he is then deſirous of 
extricating himſelf out of the hurry of life, 
that he may paſs away the remainder of his 
days in tranquillity and retirement. 

It may be thought then but common pru- 
dence in a man not to change a better ſtate 
for a worſe, nor ever to quit that which he 


knows he ſhall take up again with pleaſure; 


and yet if human life be not a little moved 
with the gentle gales of hopes and fears, there 
may be ſome danger of its ſtagnating in an 
unmanly indolence and ſecurity. It is a known 
ſtory of Domitian, that after he had poſſeſſed 
himſelf of the Reman Empire, his defires turned 
upon catching flies, Active and maſculine ſpirits 
in the vigour of youth neither can nor ought 
to remain at reſt: If they debar themſelves 
from aiming at a noble object, their deſires 
will move downwards, and they will feel them- 
ſelves actuated by ſome low and abject paſſion, 
Thus if you cut off the top branches of a tree, 
and will not ſuffer it to grow any higher, it 
will not therefore ceaſe to grow, but will quay 
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hoot out at the battom. The man indeed who 


goes into the world only with the narrow views 
of ſelf-intereſt, who catches at the applauſe of 
an idle multitude, as he can find no ſolid con- 
tentment at the end of his journey, fo he de- 
ſerves to meet with diſappointments in his wayz 
but he who is actuated by a noble principle, 
whoſe mind is ſo far enlarged as to take in the 
proſpect of his country's good, who is enamoured 
with that praiſe which is one of the fair atten- 
dants of virtue, and values not thoſe acclamations 
which are not ſeconded by the impartial teſti- 
mony of his own mind ; who repines not at 
the low ſtation which Providence has at pre- 
ſent allotted him, but yet would willingly ad- 
vaace himſelf by juſtifiable means to a more 
riſing and advantageous ground ; ſuch a man 
is warmed with a generous emulation ; it is 
a virtuous movement in him to wiſh and to 
endeavour that his power of doing good may 
be equal to his will, | 
The man wha is fitted out by Nature, and 


lent into the world with great abilities, is capable 
of doing great good or miſchief in it. It ought 
therefore to be the care of education to infuſe 
into the untainted youth early notices of juſtice 
and honour, that ſo the poſſible advantages of 
good parts may not take an evil turn, nor be 
perverted to baſe and unworthy purpoſes. It is 
the buſineſs of Religion and Philoſophy not fo 
much to extinguiſh our paſſions, as to regulate 
and direct them to valuable well-choſen objects: 
When theſe have pointed out to us which courſe 
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we may lawfully ſteer, it is no harm to {et 
out all our fail; if the ſtorms and tempeſts of 
adverſity ſhould riſe upon us, and not ſuffer 
us to make © the haven where we would be, 
it will however prove no ſmall conſolation to 
us in theſe circumſtances, that we have neither 
miſtaken our courſe, nor fallen into calamities 
of our own procuring. 

Religion therefore (were we to conſider it 
no farther than as it interpoſes in the affairs of 
this life) is highly valuable, and worthy of 
great veneration ; as it ſettles the various 
tenſions, and otherwiſe interfering” intereſts of 
mortal men, and thereby conſults the harmony 
and order of the great community; as it gives 
a man room to play his part, and exert his 
abilities; as it animates to actions truly laudable 
in themſelves, in their effects beneficial to ſo- 
ciety; as it inſpires rational ambition, correct 
love, and elegant deſire. 
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Nullum numen abeſt, 8 2 Prudentia 
Juv. Sat. 10. v. 365. 


Prudence ſupplies the want of ev'ry God. 


; Have often thought if the minds of men 
were laid open, we ſhould ſee but little dif- 
] ference between that of the wiſe man and that 
| of the fool. There are infinite reveries, num- 
berleſs extravagancies, and a perpetual train of 
vanities which paſs through both. The great 
difference is, that the firſt knows how to pick and 
cull his thoughts for — — by are 
ling ſome, and communicating others; w 
the other lets them all indi erently fly out in 
words. This ſort of Diſcretion, however, has 
no place in private converſation between inti- 
mate friends. On ſuch occaſions the wiſeſt men 
very often talk like the weakeſt; for indeed the 
* with a friend is nothing elſe but think- 
ing aloud. 
Tully has therefore very juſtly expoſed a pre- 
cept delivered by ſome ancient writers, that a 
man ſhould live with his enemy in ſuch a 
manner, as might leave him room to become 
his friend ; and with his friend in ſuch a man- 
ner, that if he became his enemy, it ſhould not 
be in his power to hurt him. The firſt part 
of 
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them. Without it learning is pedantry, and 


prejudice. | 
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of this rule, which regards our behaviour to- 
wards an enemy, is indeed very reaſonable, a: 
well as very prudential ; but the latter part of it 
which regards our behaviour towards à friend, 
favours more of Cunning than of Diſcretion, 
and would cut a man off from the greateſt plea. 
ſures of life, which are the freedoms of conver. 
fation with a boſom friend. Beſides that when 
a friend 1s turned into an enemy, and, (as the 
ſon of Sirach calls him) a bewrayer of Secrets, 
the world is juſt enough to accuſe the perfidioul- 
neſs of the friend, rather than the indiſcretion of 
the perſon who confided in him. 

Diſcretion does not only ſhew itſelf in words, 
but in all the circumſtances of action; and is 
like an under-agent of Providence, to guide and 
direct us in the ordinary concerns of lite, 

There are many more ſhining qualities in the 
mind of man, but there is none ſo uſeful as 
Diſcretion ; it is this indeed which gives a value 
to all the reſt, which ſets them at work in their 
proper times and places, and turns them to 
the advantage of the perſon who is poſſeſſed d 


wit impertinence ; virtue itſelf looks like weak- 
neſs; the beſt parts only qualify a man to be 
more ſprightly in errors, and active to his own 


Nor does Diſcretion only make a man the 
maſter of his own parts, but of other mens. 
The diſcreet man finds out the talents of thoſe 
he converſes with, and knows how to apply 
them to proper uſes. Accordingly if we look 

into 
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mo particular communities and diviſions of men, 


ye may obſerve that it is the diſcreet man, not 
the witty, nor the learned, nor the brave, who 
aides the converſation, and gives meaſures to 
the ſociety. A man with great talents, but 
wid of Diſcretion, is like Polyphemus in the 
Fable, ſtrong and blind, endued with an irre- 
iſtible force, which for want of ſight is of no 
uſe to him. | 

Though a man has all other perfections, and 
wants Diſcretion, he will be of no great conſe- 
quence in the world ; but if he has this fingle 
alent in perfection, and but a common ſhare of 
others, he may do what he pleaſes in his parti- 
culzr ſtation of life. 

At the ſame time that I think Diſcretion the 
moſt uſeful talent a man can be maſter of, I 
look upon Cunning to be the accompliſhment of 
little, mean, ungenerous minds. Diſcretion 
points out the nobleſt ends to us, and purſues 
the moſt proper and laudable methods of at- 
taining them : Cunning has 41 ſelfiſh 
aims, and ſticks at nothing which may make 
them ſucceed. Diſcretion has large and ex- 
tended views, and, like a well-formed eye, com- 
mands a whole horizon : Cunning is a kind of 
ſhort-ſightedneſs, that diſcovers the minuteſt 
objects which are near at hand, but is not able 
to diſcern things at a diſtance. Diſcretion, the 
more it is diſcovered, gives a greater authority 
to the perſon who poſſeſſes it: Cunning, when 
it is once detected, loſes its force, and makes 
a man incapable of bringing about even thoſe 


events 
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that only looks out after our immediate intereſt 


ſiders the moſt diſtant, as well as the moſt im- 
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events which he might have done, had he paſſe; 
only for a plain man. Diſcretion is the perfec- 
tion of Reaſon, and a guide to us in all the 
duties of life; Cunning is a kind of Inſtinet * 


and welfare. Diſcretion is only found in men "" 
of ſtrong ſenſe and underſtanding : Cun- 
ning is often to be met with in brutes them. % 

e 


ſelves, and in perſons who are but the feweſt 
removes from them. In ſhort, Cunning is only 
the mimic of Diſcretion, and may paſs upon 
weak men, in the ſame manner as vivacity i; 
often miſtaken for wit, and gravity for wiſdom. 

The caſt of mind which is natural to a diſcreet 
man, makes him look forward into Futurity, 
and conſider what will be his condition millions 
of ages hence, as well as what it is at preſent 
He knows that the miſery or happineſs which 
are reſerved for him in another world, loſe no- 
thing of their reality by being placed at fo great 
a diſtance from him. The objects do not appear 
little to him becauſe they are remote. He con- 
ſiders that thoſe pleaſures and pains which lie hid 
in Eternity, approach nearer to him every mo- 
ment, and will be preſent with him in their full 
weight and meaſure, as much as thoſe pains and 
pleaſures which he feels at this very inſtant.” For 
this reaſon he is careful to ſecure to himſelf that 
which is the proper happineſs of his nature, and 
the ultimate deſign of his Being. He carries 
his thoughts to the end of every action, and con- 
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mediate effects of it. He ſuperſedes every little 
proſpect 
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oſpect of gain and advantage which offers it- 

* ach he does not End it conſiſtent with 

lis views of an Hereafter. In a word, his hopes 

xe full of Immortality, his ſchemes are large 

nd glorious, and his conduct ſuitable to one 

who knows his true intereſt, and how to pur- 

ſue it by proper methods. | 

I have, in this eſſay upon Diſcretion, conſi- 

dered it both as an accompliſhment and as a 

virtue, and have therefore deſcribed it in its full 
extent; not only as it is converſant about worldly 
affairs, but as it regards our whole exiſtence; 
not only as it is the guide of a mortal creature, 
but as it is in general the director of a reaſon- 
able Being. It is in this light that Diſcretion 
is repreſented by the Wiſe man, who ſome- 
times mentions it under the name of Diſcretion, 
and ſometimes under that of Wiſdom. It is 
indeed (as deſcribed in the latter part of this 
Paper) the greateſt Wiſdom, but at the ſame 
time in the power of every one to attain, Its 
advantages are infinite, but its acquiſition eaſy ; 
or to ſpeak of her in the words of the apocry- 
phal writer whom I quoted in my laſt Satur- 
day's Paper, Wiſdom is glorious, and never 
* fadeth away, yet ſhe is eaſily ſeen of them that 
* love her, and found of ſuch as ſeek her. She 
, 3 them that deſire her, in making 
* herſelf firſt known unto them. He that ſeek- 
*'eth her early, ſhall have no great travel: For 
* he ſhall find her ſitting at his doors. To think 
therefore upon her is perfection of Wiſdom, 
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* and whoſo watcheth tor her ſhall quickly be 
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* without care, For ſhe goeth about ſeeking 
* ſuch as are worthy of her, ſheweth herſelf 


* favourably unto them in the ways, and meet- 
eth them in every thought. C 
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—— Mutum ft piftura poema. 
A picture is a poem without words. 


FT HAVE very often lamented and hinted my 
forrow in ſeveral Speculations, that the art of 
Painting is made fo little uſe of to the im 
ment of our manners. When we confider that 
it places the action of the perſon ſented in 
the moſt agreeable aſpect imaginable, that it 
does not only expreſs the paſſion or concern as 
it fits upon him who is drawn, but has undet 
thoſe features the height of the Painter's ima- 
pination, what ſtrong images of virtue and hu- 


manity might we not expect would be inſtilled 


into the mind from the lahours of the Pencil 
This is a Poetry which would be underſtood 
with much lefs capacity, and leſs expence of 
time, than what is taught by Writings; but the 
uſe of it is generally perverted, that ad. 
mirable {kill proſtituted to the baſeſt and molt 
unworthy ends. Who is the better man for 
beholding 47 Vrnnt, wt 71 
wrought B al, the images of ſleeping C16, 
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knguiſhing Nymphs, or any of the repreſenta- 

ions of Gods, Goddeſſes, Demigods, Satyrs, 

Piyphemes, Sphinxes, or Fawns? But if the 
enues and vices, which are ſometimes pre- 

ended to be repreſented under ſuch draughts, 

were given us by the Painter in the characters 

of real life, and the perſons of men and women 

whoſe actions have rendered them laudable or 
infamous ; we ſhould not fee a good hiſtory- 
piece without receiving an inſtructive lecture. 
There needs no other proof of this truth, than 
the teſtimony of every reaſonable creature who 
has ſeen the Cartons in her Majeſty's gallery at 
Hampton-court: Theſe are 1 of no 
lis actions than thoſe of our bleſſed Saviour and 
his Apoſtles. As I now fit and recolle& the 
warm images which the admirable Raphael has 
raiſed, it is impoſſible even from the faint traces 
in one's memory of what one has not ſeen 
theſe two years, to be unmoved at the horror 
and reverence which appear in the whole aſ- 
ſembly when the mercenary man fell down dead; 
at the amazement: of the man born blind, 
when he firſt receives ſight; or at the graceleſs 
indignation of the Sorcerer, when he is ſtruck 
blind. The Lame, when they firſt find ſtrength 
in their feet, ſtand doubtful of their new vi- 
gour. The heavenly Apoſtles ap acting 
theſe great things, with a deep ſenſe of the 
infirmities which they relieve, but no value of 
themſelves who adminiſter to their weakneſs. 
They know themſelves to be but inſtruments ; 
and the generous diſtreſs they are painted in 


when 
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when divine honours are offered to them, is 2 
repreſentation in the moſt exquiſite d of the 
beauty of Holineſs. When St. Paul is preach- 
ing to the Athenians, with what wonderful art 
are almoſt all the different tempers of mankind 
repreſented in that elegant audience? You ſee 
one credulous of all that is faid, another wrapt 
up in deep ſuſpence, another ſaying there is ſome 
reaſon in. what he ſays, another angry that the 


' Apoſtle deſtroys a favourite opinion which he 


is unwilling to give up, another wholly con- 
vinced and holding out his hands in rapture, 
while the generality attend, and wait for the 
opinion of thoſe who are of leading character 
in the afſembly. I will not pretend fo much as 
to mention that Chart on which is drawn the 
appearance of our bleſſed Lord after his Reſur- 
rection. Preſent authority, late ſuffering, hu- 
mility and majeſty, deſpotic command, and di- 
vine love, are at once ſeated in his celeſtial aſ- 
pect. The figures of the eleven Apoſtles are 
all in the ſame paſſion of admiration, but diſ- 
cover it differently according to their characters. 


Peter receives his Maſter's orders on his knees 


with an admiration mixed with a more par- 
ticular attention: The two next with a more 
open ecſtaſy, though ſtill conſtrained by the awe 
of the divine Preſence: The beloved Diſciple, 
whom I take to be the right of the two 

figures, has in his countenance wonder drowned 
in love; and the laſt perſonage, whoſe back 1s 
towards the ſpectators, and his ſide towards 


the Preſence, one would fancy to be St, Thomas, 
25 
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s abaſhed by the conſcience of his former dif- 
fdence ; which perplexed concern it is poſſible 
Raphael thought too hard a taſk to draw but 
| by this acknowledgment of the difficulty to 
nd Wl deſcribe it. | 
ſee The whole work is an exerciſe of the higheſt 
apt WI picty in the Painter; and all the touches of a reli- 
ne Wl gious mind are expreſſed in a manner much more 
he forcible than can poſſibly be performed by the 
he WW moſt moving eloquence. Theſe invaluable — 
are very juſtly in the hands of the greateſt and 
moſt pious Sovereign in the world; and cannot be 
the frequent object of every one at their own lei- 
ſure: But as an Engraver is to the Painter what 
Printer is to an Author, it is worthy her Ma- 
jeſty's name, that ſhe has encouraged that noble 
Artiſt, Monſieur Dorigny, to publith theſe works 
of Raphael, We have of this Gentleman a 
piece of the Transfiguration, which, I think, 1s 
held a work ſecond to none in the world. 

Methinks it would be ridiculous in our 
people of condition after their large bounties to 
Foreigners of no name or merit, ſhould they 
-overlook this occaſion of having, for a trifling 
ſubſcription, a work which it is impoſſible for a 
man of ſenſe to behold, without being warmed 
with the nobleſt ſentiments that can be inſpired 
by love, admiration, compaſſion, contempt of 
this world, and expectation of a better. 

It 1s certainly the greateſt honour we can Co 
our Country, to diſtinguiſh ſtrangers of m-- 
tit who apply to us with modeity and diiii- 
dence, which generally accompanies merit. 

Vol. III. | Y No 
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No opportunity of this kind ought to be 
neglected; and a modeft bebe ſhould 
alarm us to examine whether we do not loſe 
fomething excellent under that diſadyantage 
in the poſſeſſor of that quality. My fkill in 
Paintings, where one is not directed by the 
paſſion of the pictures, is ſo inconſiderable, 
that I am in very great perplexity when 1 
offer to ſpeak of any peformances of Painters, 
of landſkips, buildings, or fingle figures. Tha 
makes me at a loſs how to mention the pieces 
which Mr. Boul expoſes to ſale by auction on 
Wedneſday next in Shandois-Street : But having 

heard him commended by thoſe who hon 
bought of him heretofore for great integrity 
in his dealing, and overheard him himſelf 
(though a laudable Painter) fay, nothing of his 
own was fit to come into the room with thoſe 
he had to ſell, I feared I ſhould loſe an occa- 
ſion of ſerving a man of worth, in omitting to 


ſpeak of his auction. T 
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Theocr; 


* my laſt Thurſday's Paper I made mention 
of a place called The Lover's Leap, which 
| find has raiſed a great curioſity among ſeveral 
of my correſpondents. I there told them that 
this Leap was uſed to be taken from a promon- 
tory of Leucas. This Leucas was formerly a 
part of Acarnania, being joined to it by a narrow 
neck of land, which Ke ſea has by length of 
time overflowed and waſhed away; fo that at 
preſent Leucas is divided from the continent, 
and is a little iſland in the [onzan ſea. The 
promontory of this iſland, from whence the 
Lover took his leap, was formerly called Leucate. 
If the reader has a mind to know both the 
land and the promontory by their modern 
titles, he will find in this map the ancient iſland 
of Leucas under the Name of Saint Mauro, and 


the ancient promontory of Leucate under the 


name of The Cape of Saint Mauro. 
dince I am engaged thus far in antiquity, I 
muſt obſerve that Theocritus in the motto pre- 
hxed to my Paper, deſcribes one of his de par- 
S i ing 
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ing Shepherds addreſſing himſelf to his miſtreſs 
after the following manner : © Alas! What will 
become of me! Wretch that I am! Will 
vou not hear me? I will throw off my clothes, 
and take a leap into that part of the ſea which 
is ſo much frequented by O/phrs the fiſherman. 
And though I ſhould eſcape with my life, I 
know you will be pleaſed with it.” I hall 
leave it with the Critics to determine whether the 
place, which this Shepherd fo particularly points 
out, was not the above-mentioned Leucate, or 
at leaſt ſome other Lover's leap, which was ſu 
poſed to have had the ſame effect. I cannot 
believe, as all the interpreters do, that the 8 
herd means nothing farther here than that he 
would drown himſelf, ſince he repreſents the 
iſſue of his leap as doubtful, by adding, that if 
he ſhould eſcape with life, he knows his miſtreſs 
would be pleaſed with it; which is according 
to our interpretation, that ſhe would rejoice any 
way to get rid of a Lover who was ſo trouble- 
ſome to her. 

After this ſhort preface, I ſhall preſent my 
reader with ſome Letters which 1 have re- 
ceived upon this ſubject, The firſt is ſent me 
by a Phyſician. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 


c T HE Lover's Leap, which you mention 
© in your 223d Paper, was generally, | 
© believe, a very effectual cure for Love, and 
not only for Love, but for all other evils. In 
© ſhort, Sir, I am afraid it was ſuch a _ as 

© that 
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that which Hero took to get rid of her paſſion 


ing his heart, who breaks his neck to prevent 
it. I know very well the wonders which an- 
* cient Authors relate concerning this Leap; and 
in particular, that very many perſons who tried 
© it, eſcaped not only with their lives but their 
limbs. If by this means they got rid of their 
Love, though it may in part be aſcribed to the 
© reaſons you give for it; why may not we 
© ſuppoſe that the cold bath into which they 
* plunged themſelves, had alſo ſome ſhare in their 
* cure? A leap into the ſea or into any creek 
© of falt waters, very often gives a new motion 
to the ſpirits, and a new turn to the blood; 
for which reaſon we preſcribe it in diſtempers 
© which no other medicine will reach. I could 
* produce a quotation out of a very venerable 
* Author, in which the frenzy produced 'by 
* Love, is compared to. that which is produced 
* by the biting of a mad dog. But as this 
* compariſon is a little too coarſe for your Paper, 
* and might look as if it were cited to ridicule 
* the Author who has made uſe of it; I ſhall 
only hint at it, and deſire you to conſider 
* whether, if the frenzy produced by the two 
different cauſes be of the ſame nature, it may 
* not very properly be cured by the ſame means. 


I am, Sir, 
your molt humble ſervant, 
and well-wiſher, 
ESCULAPIUS, 


SI Mr, 
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for Leander. A man is in no danger of break- 
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Mr. SPECTATOR, 


8 I Am a young woman croſſed in Love. My 
© > ſtory is very long and melancholy. To 
give you the heads of it: A young Gentle. 
* man, after having made his applications to 
me for three years together, and filled my 
head with a thouſand dreams of happineſs, 
ſome few days ſince married another. Pray 
tell me in what part of the world your pro- 
montory lies, which you call The Lover's Leap, 
and whether one may go to it by land? But, 
alas, I am afraid it has loſt its virtue, and that 
a woman of our times would find no more 
relief in taking ſuch a leap, than in finging 
an hymn to Venus. So that I muſt cry out 
with Dido in Dryden's Virgil, 


Ah! cruel heaven, that made no cure for love! 


Your diſconſolate ſervant, 


ATHENAIS. 


Se RR. © TE TS TY Tr Fr ST 2 


M1sSTER SPICTATUR, 


Y heart is ſo full of lofes and paſſions 
for Mrs. Gwinifrid, and ſhe is fo pettiſh 
and over-run with cholers againſt me, that if 
I had the good happineſs — my dwelling 
(which is placed by my creat crandfather upon 
the pottom of an hill) no farther diſtance but 
twenty mile from the Lofer's Leap, I would 
indeed endeafour to preak my neck upon it 


on purpoſe. Now, good Mr. S PIC TAT * 
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* of Grant Pratain, you muſt know it there is 
in Caernaruunſbire a very pig mountain, the 
* clory of all Fats which is named Peumain- 
* maure, and you mult allo know, it is no creat 
journey on foot from me; but the road is ſtony 
* and bad for ſhoes. Now, there is upon the 
* forehead of this mountain a very 2 
(uke a pariſh ſteeple) that cometh a huge deal 


over the ſea; fo when I am in my melan- 
cholies, and 1 do throw myſelf from it, I do 
* defire my fery good friend to tell me in his Spic- 
* tatur, # I ſhall be cure of my griefous lotes ; 
for there is the ſea clear as claſs, and as creen 
* as the leek : Then likewiſe if I be drown and 
* preak my neck, if Mrs. Gw:imfrid will not 
* lofe me afterwards. Pray be ſpeedy in your 
* anſwers, for 1 am in creat haſte, and it is my 
teſires to do my puſineſs without loſs of time. 
© I remain with cordial affections, your ever 

* loting friend, | 
Davyth ap Shenkyn. 


P. S. My Iaw-ſuits have brought me to 
London, but I have loſt my cauſes; and fo 
© have made my reſolutions to go down and 
© leap before the froſts begin; for I am apt to 
© take colds. N 


Ridicule, perhaps, is a better expedient againſt 
Love than fober advice, and I am of opinion, 
that Hudibras and Don Quixote may be as effec- 
tual to cure the extravagancies of this paſſion, 
as any of the old Philoſophers, I ſhall there- 

Y 4 fore 
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fore publiſh very ſpeedily the tranſlation of 2 
little Greek manuſcript, which is ſent me by 
a learned friend. It appears to have been a 
piece of thoſe records which were kept in the 
temple of Apollo, that ſtood upon the promon- 
tory of Leucate, The reader will find it to be a 
ſummary account of ſeveral perſons who tried 
the Lover's Leap, and of the ſucceſs they found 
in it. As there ſeem to be in it ſome anachro- 
niſms and deviations from the ancient orthogra- 
phy, I am not wholly ſatisfied myſelf that it 
is authentic, and not rather the production of 
one of thoſe Grecian ſophiſters, who have im- 
poſed upon the world ſeveral ſpurious works 
of this nature. I ſpeak this by way of pre- 
caution, becauſe I know there are ſeveral wri- 
ters, of uncommon erudition, who would not 
fail to expoſe my ignorance, if they caught me 
tripping in a matter of ſo great moment. C 
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Percunctatorem fugito, nam garrulus idem eſt. | 
Hor, Ep. 18. I. 1. v. 69. 


Shun the inquiſitive and curious man ; 
For what he he will relate again. Pool v. 


HERE is a creature who has all the 

organs of ſpeech, a tolerable good capa- 
city for conceiving what is faid to it, together 
with a pretty proper behaviour in all the occur- 
rences of common life ; but naturally very vacant 
of thought in its ſelf, and therefore forced to 
apply itſelf to foreign aſſiſtances. Of this make 


is that man who is very inquiſitive. You may- 


often obſerve, that though he ſpeaks as good 
ſenſe as any man upon any thing with which he 
is well acquainted, he cannot truſt to the range 
of his own fancy to entertain himſelf upon that 
foundation, but goes on ſtill to new inquires. 
Thus, though you know he is fit for the moſt 
polite converſation, you ſhall ſee him very well 
contented to fit by a jockey, giving an account 
of the many revolutions in his horſe's health, 
what potion he made him take, how that agreed 
with him, how afterwards he came to his ſtomach 
and his exerciſe, or any the like impertinence : 
and be as well pleaſed as if you talked to him 
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racters, to ſupply each other's wants. I had 


but I ſlept very ill laſt night; whether I 
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on the moſt important truths. This humour i; 7; 


far from making a man unhappy, t 
may ſubject him to rallery; for he generally fall; 
in with a perſon who ſeems to be born for him, 
which is your talkative fellow. It is fo ordered, 
that there is a ſecret bent, as natural as the 
meeting of different Sexes, in theſe two cha- 


the honour the other day to fit in a public room, 
and ſaw an inquiſitive man look with an ar of 
ſatisfaction upon the approach of one of theſe 
Talkers. The man of ready utterance fat down 
by him, and rubbing his head, leaning on his 
arm, and making an uneafy countenence, he 

; There is no manner of news to-day. 
© I cannot tell what is the matter with me, 


cold or no, I know not, but I fancy I do not 
wear ſhoes thick enough for the weather, and 
I have coughed all this week: It muſt be 
ſo, for the cuſtom of waſhing my head winter 
and ſummer with cold water, prevents any 
injury from the ſeaſon entering that way; ſo it 
muſt come in at my feet; but I take no notice 
of it: as it comes ſo it goes. Moſt of our 
evils proceed from too much tenderneſs ; and 
our faces are naturally as little able to reſiſt 
the cold as other parts. The Indian anſwered 
very well to an European, who aſked him how 
© he could go naked; I am all face. 

I obſerved this diſcourſe was as welcome to my 
general Inquirer as any other of more conſequence 
could have been; but ſome body * 
Talker 
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Talker to another part of the room, the Inquirer 
tld the next man who ſat by him, that Mr. 
ch-a-one, who was juſt gone from him, uſed 
to waſh his head in cold water every morning ; 
ind ſo repeated almoſt verbatim all that had been 
kd to him. The truth is, the Inquiſitive are 
the funnels of converſation ; they do not take 
n any thing for their own uſe, but merely to paſs 
it to another: They are the channels through 
which all the good and evil that is ſpoken in 
town are conveyed, Such as are offended at 
them, or think they ſuffer by their behaviour, 
may themfelves mend that inconvenience ; for 
they are not a malicious people, and if you will 
ſupply them, you may contradict any thing they 
have ſaid before by their own mouths. A far- 
ther account of a thing is one of the gratefulleſt 
goods that can arrive to them; and it is ſeldom 
that they are more particular than to fay, the 
town will have it, or I have it from a good hand: 
do that there is room for the town to know the 
matter more particularly, and for a better hand 
to contradict what was faid by a good one. 

I have not known this humour more ridiculous 
than in a father, who has been earneſtly ſolicitous 
to have an account how his ſon has paſſed his 
leiſure hours; if it be in a way thoroughly in- 
ſignificant, there cannot be a greater joy than 
an Inquirer diſcovers in ſeeing him follow ſo hope- 
fully his own ſteps: But this humour among 
men is moſt pleaſant when they are ſaying ſome- 
thing which is not wholly proper for a third 
perſon to hear, and yet is in itſelf indifferent. 
4 The 
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The other day there came in a well. dreſſet 


oung fellow, and two Gentlemen of this ſpecies 


immediately fell a whiſpering his pedigree. [ 
could overhear, by breaks, She was his aunt ; 
then an anſwer, Ay, ſhe was of the mother 
fide: Then again in a little lower voice, His 
father wore generally a darker wig ; anſwer, Net 
much. But this Gentleman wears higher heel; 
to his ſhoes. 1 | 

As the Inquiſitive, in my opinion, are ſuch 
merely from a vacancy in their own imaginations, 
there is nothing, methinks, ſo dangerous as to 
communicate ſecrets to them ; for the ſame tem- 
per of inquiry makes them as impertinently com- 
municative: But no man, though he converſe; 
with them, need put himſelf in their power, 
for they will be contented with matters of leſ 
moment as well. When there is fuel enough, 
no matter what it is Thus the ends of ſen- 
tences in the News-papers, as, © this wants con- 
* firmation, this occaſions many ſpeculations, and 
time will diſcover the event, are read by them, 
and conſidered not as mere expletives. 

One may ſee now and then this humour ac- 
companied with an inſatiable defire of knowing 
what paſſes, without turning it to any uſe in the 
world but merely their own entertainment. A 
mind which is gratified this way is adapted to 
humour and pleaſantry, and formed for an un- 
concerned character in the world ; and, like 
myſelf, to be a mere Spectator. This curiolity, 
without malice or ſelf-intereſt, lays up in the 
imagination a magazine of circumſtances which 

cannot 
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annot but entertain when they are produced 
n converſation. If one were to know, from 
he man of the firſt Quality to the meaneſt 
tant, the different intrigues, ſentiments, plea- 
fires, and intereſts of mankind, would it not 
te the moſt pleaſing entertainment imaginable 
p enjoy ſo conſtant a farce, as the obſerving 
mankind much more different from themſelves 
n their ſecret thoughts and public actions, than 
n their night-caps and long periwigs ? 


Mr. SPECTATOR, | 


Pues tells us, that Caius Gracchus, the 
1 Roman, was frequently hurried by his 
A þ paſſion into ſo loud and tumultuous a way of 
"Wl * ipeaking, and fo ſtrained his voice as not to 
be able to proceed. To remedy this excels, 
© he had an 1 ſervant, by name Licinius, 
© always attending him with a pitch- pipe, or in- 
ſtrument to regulate the voice ; who, when- 


ever he heard his maſter begin to be high, 


w | immediately touched a ſoft note ; at which, 

"© it is faid, Caius would preſently abate and 
grow calm. | 

£ Upon recollecting this ſtory, I have fre- 


$ ' quently wondered that this uſeful inſtrument 
, * ſhould have been fo long diſcontinued ; eſpe- 

* cially ſince we find that this good office of 
* Licinius has preſerved his memory for many 
hundred years, which, methinks, ſhould have 
* encouraged ſome one to have revived it, if not 
ſ for the public good, yet for his own credit. It 
a be objected, that our loud talkers = - 
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fond of their own noiſe, that would nc 
* take it well to be checked by their fervants: 
But granting this to be true, ſurely any of their 
© hearers have a very good title to play a fb 
© note in their own defence. To be ſhort, no 
* Licimus appearing, and the noiſe increating, 
, — ——— give this late long vacation to 
of my country; and I have at length, 
by the affiftance of an ingenious artiſt, (who 
* works to the Royal Society) almoſt completed 
* my deſign, and ſhall be ready in a ſhort time 
to furniſh the public with what number of 
* theſe inſtruments they pleaſe, either to lodge 
at Coftee-houſes, or carry for their own private 
* uſe. In the mean time, I ſhall pay that re- 
* ſpect to ſeveral Gentlemen, who I know will 
* be in danger of offending againſt this inſtru- 
* ment, to give them notice of it by private 
letters, in which I ſhall only write, Get 
« Licinius. | 

I ſhould now trouble you no longer, but 
that I muſt not conclude without defiring you 
© to accept one of theſe pipes, which ſhall be 
* left for you with Buckley; and which I hope 
* will be ſerviceable to you, ſince as you are 
* filent yourſelf you are moſt open to the inſults 
* of the noiſy. I am, Sir, &c. 


N. B. 


© I had almoſt forgot to inform you, that as 
an improvement in this inſtrument, there will 
© be a particular note, which I call a huſſi- note 
and this is to be made uſe of againſt a long 
ſtory, (wearing, obſcenenefſs, and the like, 1 


=. 


| 
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N29 Thurſday, November 22. 


Sturat adbuc amor, 
Vivuntque commiſſi calares 
HFHoliæ fidibus puellæ. Hor. Od. 9. 1. 4. v. 10. 


Sappho's charming lyre 
Preſerves her ſoft deſire, 
And tunes our raviſh'd Souls to love. Cxzzcu. 


— 2 


MONG the many famous pieces of an- 
tiquity which are ſtill to be ſeen at Rome, 
there is the trunk of a Statue which has loſt the 
c arms, legs, and head; but diſcovers ſuch an ex- 
t quiſite workmanſhip in what remains of. it, that 
Michael Angelo declared he had learned his whole 
, art from it. Indeed he ſtudied it ſo attentively, 
| that he made moſt of his ſtatues, and even his 
| pictures in that Guffo, to make uſe of the Italian 
phraſe; for which reaſon this maimed Statue is 

ſill called Mzchael Angelos School. | 
A Fragment of Sappho, which I deſign for 
the ſubject of this Paper, is in as great reputa - 
tion among the Poets and Critics, as the muti- 
lated figure above-mentioned is among the Sta- 
tuaries and Painters. Several of our Country- 
men, and Mr. Dryden in particular, ſeem very 


often to have copied after it in their dramatic 
Writings, and in their Poems upon Love. 6 
Whatever 
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Whatever might have been the occaſion of 
this Ode, the Engliſh reader will enter into the 
beauties of it, if he ſuppoſes it to have been 
written in the perſon of a Lover fitting by his 
miſtreſs. I ſhall ſet to view three different 
copies of this beautiful Original : The firſt is a 
tranſlation by Catullus, the ſecond by Monſieur 
Boileau, and the laſt by a Gentleman whoſe 
tranſlation of the Hymn to Venus has been ſo 
deſervedly admired. | 


Ad LESBIAM. 


Ille mi par eſſe Deo videtur, 
Ile, fi fas eft, ſuperare divos, 
Qui ſedens adverſus identidem te 
Spellat, & audit 

Dulce ridentem, miſero quod omnis 
Eripit ſenſus mihi : nam ſimul te, 
Leſbia, adſpexi, nibil eſt ſuper mi 

| Quod loquar amens. 
Lingua ſed torpet : tenuis ſub artus 
Flamma dimanat, ſonitu ſuopte 
Tinniunt aures: gemina teguntur 


Lumina nocte. 


My learned reader will know very well the 
reaſon why one of theſe verſes is printed in 
Reman letter; and if he compares this tranſla- 
tion with the original, will find that the three 
firſt Stanzas are rendered almoſt word for word, 
and not only with the ſame elegance, but with 
the ſame ſhort turn of expreſſion which is ſo 
gemarkable in the Gree+, and fo peculiar to the 

4 Sapphic 
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Sapphic Ode. I cannot imagine for what rea- 
fon Madam Dacier has told us, that this Ode 
of Sapphe is preſerved intire in Longinus, ſince 
it is manifeſt to any one who looks into that 
Author's quotation of it, that there muſt at leaſt 
have been another Stanza, which is not tranſ- 
mitted to us. 8 
The ſecond tranſlation of this fragment which 
] ſhall here cite, is that of Monſieur Boileau. 


Heurtux ! qui pres de toi, pour toi ſeule ſolpure : 
Qui jouit du plaiſir de“ entendre parler: 

Qui 14 voit quelquefois doucement lui ſourire. 
Les Dieux, dans fon bonbeur, peuvent-ils Pegaler? 


Je ſens de veine en veine une ſubtile flamme 
Courir par tout mon corps, fi-tot que je te vois: 
Et dans les doux tranſports, ol Segare mon ame, 
Je ne ſcaurois trouver de langue, ni de voix. 


Un nunge confus ſe ripand ſur ma vue, 

Je wentens plus, je tombe en de douces langueursy 
Et pile, ſans haleine, interdite, eperdue, 

Un friſſon me ſaiſit, je tremble, je me meurs, 


The reader will ſee that this is rather an 
imitation than a tranſlation. The circumſtances 
do not lie fo thick together, and follow one 
another with that vehemence and emotion as 


in the original. In ſhort, Monſieur Boileau has 


given us all the Poetry, but not all the Paſſion 
of this famous fragment. I ſhall, in the laſt 
place, preſent my reader with the Engh/h tranſ- 


lation. 
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I 


Bleſt as th' immortal Gods is he, 
The Youth who fondly fits by thee, 
And hears and ſees thee all the while 
Softly ſpeak and ſweetly ſmile. 


II. 


*T 'was this depriv'd my Soul of reſt, 
And rais'd ſuch tumults in my breaſt ; 
For while I gaz'd, in tranſport toſt, 

My breath was gone, my voice was loſt ; 


III. 

My boſom glow'd; the ſubtle flame 
Ran quick through all my vital frame 
O'er my dim eyes a darkneſs hung; 
My ears with hollow murmurs rung. 


_ 
In dewy damps my limbs were chill'd; 
My blood with gentle horrors thrill'd ; 
My feeble pulſe forgot to play ; 
I fainted, ſunk, and dy'd away. 


Inſtead of giving any character of this ſat 
tranſlation, I ſhall deſire my learned reader to 
look into the Criticiſms which Longimus has made 
upon the original. By that means he will know 
to which of the tranſlations he ought to give 
the preference. I ſhall only add, that this tranſ- 


lation is written in the very ſpirit of Sappho, and 
as near the Greek as the genius of our language 
will poſſibly ſuffer. 

Longinus has obſerved that this deſcription 
of Love in Sappho is an exact copy of — 
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and that all the circumſtances which follow 
one another in ſuch an hurry of fentiments, 


pays they appear repugnant to each 
really 


other, are ſuch as happen in the phren- 
zies of Love. 

I wonder, that not one of the Critics or Edi- 
tors, through whoſe hands this Ode has paſſed, 
has taken occaſion from it to mention a cir- 
cumſtance related by Pluterch. That Author 
in the famous ſtory of Antiochus, who fell 
in love with Stratonice, his mother-in-law, 
and (not daring to diſcover his paſſion) pre- 
tended to be confined to his bed by fickneſs, 
tells us, that Erafiſtratus, the Phyſician, found 
out the nature of his diſtemper, by thoſe ſymp- 
toms of Love which he had learnt from Sap- 
bbs Writings. Stratomice was in the room of 


the love-fick Prince, when theſe ſymptoms . 


diſcovered themſelves to his Phyſician; and it 
is probable, that they were not very different 
from thoſe which Sappho here deſcribes in a 
Lover fitting by his miſtreſs. This of 
Antiochus is fo well known, that I not 
add the ſequel of it, which has no relation to 
my preſent ſubject. = 
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* 


1 


Nez zo Friday, November 23. 


n 


„„ 


Homines ad Deos null re propius accedunt, quam ſalutem 
hominibus dando. Tull, 


Men reſemble the Gods in nothing ſo much, as in 
doing good to their fellow-creatures. 


UMAN nature appears a very deformed, 

or a very beautiful object, according to 

the different lights in which it is viewed, When 
we ſee men of inflamed paſſions, or of wicked 
deſigns, tearing one another to pieces by open 
violence, or undermining each other by ſecret 
treachery ; when we obſerve baſe and narrow 
ends purſued by ignominious and diſhoneſt means; 
when we behold men mixed in ſociety as if it 
were for the deſtruction of it; we are even 
aſhamed of our Species, and out of humour 
with our own Being : But in another light, when 
we behold them _ ood, and benevolent, full 
of a generous r or the public proſperity, 
— wax — other's diftreſſer, =T 
lieving each other's wants, we can hardly believe 
they are creatures of the ſame kind. In this view 
they appear Gods to each other, in the exerciſe 
of the nobleſt power, that of doing good; and 
the greateſt compliment we have ever been able 
to make to our own Being, has been by calling 
this diſpoſition of mind humanity. We _ 
a2 t 
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but obſerve a pleaſure arifing in our own breaſt 
upon the ſeeing or hearing of a generous 
action, even when we are wholly diſintereſted in 
it. I cannot give a more proper inſtance of this, 
than by a Letter from Pliny, in which he re- 
commends a friend in the moſt handſom man- 
ner, and, methinks, it would be a great pleaſure 
to know the ſucceſs of this epiſtle, though each 


party concerned in it has been ſo many hundred 
years in his grave. 


To MAXIMUS. 


W HAT I ſhould gladly do for any friend 
of yours, I think I may now with con- 
fidence requeſt for a friend of mine. Arrianus 
* Maturius is the moſt conſiderable man of his 
country; when I call him fo, I do not ſpeak 
© with relation to his fortune, though that is 
very plentiful, but to his integrity, juſtice, 
* gravity, and prudence; his advice is uſeful to 
me in buſineſs, and his judgment in matters 
* of learning: His fidelity, truth, and good un- 
* derſtanding, are very great; beſides this, he 
loves me as you do, than which I cannot fay 
* any thing that ſignifies a warmer affection. 
He has nothing that is aſpiring; and though 
he might riſe to the higheſt order of Nobility, 


344 


© he keeps himſelf in an inferior rank; yet 


* I think myſelf bound to uſe my endeavours 
to ſerve and promote him; and would there- 
* fore find the means of adding ſomething to 
his honours while he neither expects nor knows 


2 3 bit, 
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* it, nay, though he ſhould refuſe it. Some. 
thing, in ſhort, I would have for him that 
may be honourable, but not troubleſom ; and 
© I intreat that you will procure him the firſt 
* thing of this kind that offers, by which you 
© will not only oblige me, but him allo; for 
though he does not covet it, I know he will 
© be as _ in acknowledging your favour as 
* if he aſked it. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 


X HE reflexions in ſome of your Papers on 
; T the ſervile manner of — —— in 
© uſe, have given birth to an ambition, which, 
unleſs you diſcountenance it, will, I doubt, 
engage me ina very difficult, though not un- 
© prateful adventure. I am about to undertake, 
* for the ſake of the Britiſh youth, to inſtruct 
* them in ſuch a manner, that the moſt danger- 
* ous page in Virgil or Homer may be read by 
them with much pleaſure, and with perfect 
* ſafety to their perſons. 
Could I prevail ſo far as to be honoured 
* with the protection of ſome few of them, (tor 
© I am not hero enough to reſcue many) my 
* deſign is to retire with them to an agreeable 
* ſolitude ; though within the neighbourhood of 
© a City, for the convenience of their being in- 
* ſtructed in muſic, dancing, drawing, deſigning, 
© or any other ſuch accompliſhments, which it 
is conceived may make as proper diverſions for 
them, and almoſt as pleaſant, as the little ſor- 
did gam. which dirty ſchool-boys are ſo much 
| delighted 
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delighted with. It may eaſily be imagined, 
© how ſuch a pretty ſociety, converſing with none 
© beneath themſelves, and ſometimes admitted 
as perhaps not unentertaining parties amon 
better company, commended and careſſed for 
their little performances, and turned by ſuch 


E 


oO E S K 


might be brought early acquainted with ſome 
* of the moſt polite Engliſb writers. This hav- 
ing given them ſome tolerable taſte of books, 


they would make themſelves maſters of the 


Latin tongue by methods far eaſier than thoſe 
in Lilh, with as little difficulty or reluctance 
das young Ladies learn to ſpeak French, or to 
* ſing Talian Operas. When they had advanced 
© thus far, it would be time to form their taſte 
* ſomething more exactly: One that had any true 
* reliſh of fine writing, might, with great plea- 
* ſure both to himſelf and them, run over to- 
, | may with them the beſt Roman Hiſtorians, 
Poets, and Orators, and point out their more 
remarkable beauties ; give them a ſhort ſcheme 
of Chronology, a little view of phy 
* Medals, Aſtronomy, or what elſe might beſt 
feed the buſy inquiſitive humour ſo natural to 
that age. Such of them as had the leaſt ſpark 
* of genius, when it was once awake | 
the ſhining thoughts and great ſentiments of 
* thoſe admired writers, could not, I believe, 
* be eaſily withheld from g that more 
difficult ſiſter- language, whoſe exalted beauties 
they would have heard fo often celebrated 
as the pride and wonder of the whole learned 
2 4 * world. 


' converſations to a certain gallantry of Soul, 
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© world. In the mean while, it would be re. 
* quiſlite to exerciſe their ſtile in writing any light 
pieces that aſk more of fancy than of judg- 
ment: and that frequently in their native 
language, which every one methinks ſhould 
© be moſt concerned to cultivate, eſpecially letters 
* in which a Gentleman muſt have fo frequent 
* occaſions to diſtinguiſh himſelf. A ſet of 
genteel good-natured youths fallen into ſuch 
a manner of life, would form almoſt a little 
academy, and doubtleſs prove no ſuch con- 
temptible companions, as might not often 
tempt a wiſer man to mingle himſelf in their 
diverſions, and draw them into ſuch ſerious 
; ”m as might prove nothing leſs inſtructing 
* than the graveſt leſſons. I doubt not but it 
might be made ſome of their favourite plays, 
to contend which of them ſhould recite a 
beautiful part of a poem ar oration moſt 
g _—, or ſometimes to join in acting a 
* ſcene of Terence, Sopbocles, or our own Shake- 
ſpear. The cauſe of Milo might again be 
© pleaded before more favourable Judges, Cæſar 
a a ſecond time be taught to tremble, and an- 
other race of Athenians be afreſh enraged at 
the ambition of another Philip. Amidit theſe 
noble amuſements, we could hope to ſee the 
* early dawnings of their imagination daily 
* brighten into ſenſe, their innocence improve 
into virtue, and their unexperienced good-nature 
directed to a generous love of their country. 
„„ I am, &c 


Saturday, 


* 


. 
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—— e * 


O Pudor ! O Pietas J. . Mart. 
O Modeſty ! O Piety ! 


Ooking over the Letters which I have lately 
received from my correſpondents, I met 
with the following one, which is written with 
ſuch a ſpirit of politeneſs, that I could not but 
be very much pleaſed with it myſelf, and queſtion 
not but it will be as acceptable to the reader. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 


VO, who are no ſtranger to public aſſem- 
, blies, cannot but have obſerved the awe 
they often ſtrike on ſuch as are obliged to exert 
* any talent before them. This is a fort of 
* elegant diſtreſs, to which ingenuous minds are 
the moſt liable, and may therefore deſerve ſome 
* remarks in your-Paper. Many a brave fellow, 


has been in the utmoſt diſorder upon making 
* a ſpeech before a body of his friends at home: 
* One would think there was ſome kind of faſci- 
* nation in the eyes of a large circle of people, 
* when darting all together upon one perſon. I 
have ſeen a new Actor in a Tragedy ſo bound 
* up by it as to be ſcarce able to (| — 
c 


* who has put his enemy to flight in the field, 
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© and have expected he would — died above 
three Acts before the dagger pl ie 
* were brought in. It — — 1 
© ſuch an one were e 
© or a Statue, until he recovered his ſpirits, and ah. 
grew fit for ſome living 
As this ſudden deſertion of one's ſelf thews br. 
a diffidence, which is not diſpleaſing, it implies ] 
at the ſame time the greateſt reſpec to an Wl bl 


audience that can be. It is a fort of mute WM 3; 


* eloquence, which pleads for their favour tee 
much better than words could do; and we ee 
find their generoſity naturally moved to ſupport 
* thoſe who are in ſo much perplexity to enter- WM :n 
© tain them. I was extremely pleaſed with a co 
late inſtance of this kind at the Opera of il c 
* Almahide, in the encouragement given to a Ho 
* young ſinger, whoſe more than ordinary con- in 
cern on her firſt appearance, recommended her g 
no leſs than her agreeable voice, and juſt per- WW » 
* formance, Meer baſhfulneſs without merit f 
t 

c 


* is aukward; and merit without Modeſty, in- 
* folent. But wp merit has a double claim 
to acceptance, and 1 meets with as 
many patrons as beholders. 

I am, Kc. 


It is impoſſible that a perſon ſhould exert 
himſelf to advantage in an aſſembly, whether 
it be his part either to ſing or ſpeak, who lies 
under too great oppreſſions of Modeſty. I re- 
member, upon talking with a friend of mine 
concerning the force of pronunciation, our at 

courſe 
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curſe led us into 828 of wy _ 
x7ans of ſpeech which an Orator ought to have 
e as the tongue, the —_ the lips, 
ſt, de noſe, the palate, and the wind-pipe. Upon 
d which, ſays my friend, you have omitted the 
noſt material organ of them all, and that is the 
forehead. 8 Fay” Modeſly 
But notw1 ing an excels 0 

obſtructs the — renders it unfit for 
ts offices, a due proportion of it is thought ſo 
requiſite to an Orator, that Rhetoricians have 
recommended it to their Diſciples as a particular 
in their art. Cicero tells us 


a 2 2 


at he never liked 
an Orator, who did not appear in ſome little 
confuſion at the beginning af his ſpeech, and 
confeſſes that he himſelf never entered upon an 
oration without trembling and concern. It is 
indeed a kind of deference which is due to a 
great aſſembly, and ſeldom fails to raiſe a bene- 
volence in the audience towards the perſon who 
ſpeaks. My correſpondent has taken notice that 
the braveſt men often a 
occalions, as indeed we may obſerve, that there 
is generally no creature more impudent than 


a coward. 


—L ingud melior, ſed frigida bello 
Dextera Vir. En. 11. v. 338. 


——Bold at the council- board; | 


But cautious in the field, he ſhunn'd the ſword, 
DRYDEN. 
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- A bold tongue and a feeble arm are the qua- 
lifications of Drances in Virgil; as Homer, to 
expreſs a man both timorous and ſaucy, makes 
uſe of a kind of point, which is very rarely to be 
met with in his writings ; namely, that he had 
the eyes of a dog, but the heart of a deer. 

A juſt and reaſonable Modeſty does not only 
recommend eloquence, but ſets off every great 
talent which a man can be poſſeſſed of. It 
heightens all the virtues which it accompanies; 
like the ſhades in paintings, it raiſes and rounds 
every figure, and makes the colours more beauti- 
ful, though not ſo glaring as they would be 
without it. . 

Modeſty is not only an ornament, but alſo a 
guard to virtue. It is a kind of quick and de- 
licate feeling in the Soul, which makes her ſhrink 
and withdraw herſelf from every thing that has 
danger in it. It is ſuch an exquiſite ſenſibility, 
as warns her to ſhun the firſt appearance of every 
thing which is hurtful. | 

I cannot at preſent recolle& either the place 
or time of what I am going to mention ; but 
I have read ſomewhere in the hiſtory of ancient 
Greece, that the women of the country were 
ſeized with an unaccountable melancholy, which 
diſpoſed ſeveral of them to make away with 
themſelves. The Senate, after having tried 
many expedients to prevent this ſelf-murder, 
which was fo frequent among them, publiſhed 
an Edict, That if any woman whatever ſhould 
lay violent hands upon herſelf, her corps ſhould 


be expoſed naked in the ſtreet, and dragged _— 
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he city in the moſt public manner. This Edict 
mmediately put a ſtop to the practice which 
was before fo common. We may ſee in this 
nſtance the ſtrength of female Modeſty, which 
was able to overcome the violence even of 
madneſs and deſpair. The fear of ſhame in the 
fair Sex, was in thoſe days more prevalent than 
that of death. 

If Modeſty has ſo great an influence over our 
actions, and is in many caſes ſo impregnable A 
fence to virtue; what can 'more undermine 
morality than that politeneſs which reigns among 
the unthinking part of mankind, and treats as 
unfaſhionable the moſt ingenuous part of our 
behaviour; which — impudence as 
good- breeding, and keeps a man always in 
countenance, not becauſe he is vey but 
becauſe he is ſhameleſs ? | 

Seneca thought Modeſty ſo great a check to 
vice, that he preſcribes to us 2 practice of it 
in ſecret, 9 adviſes us to raiſe it in ourſelves 
upon ima occaſions, when ſuch as are real 
do not o emſelves; for this is the mean- 
ing of bis — that when we are by our- 
elves, and in our greateſt ſolitudes, we ſhould 
fancy that Cato ftands before us and ſees every 
thing we do. In ſhort, if you baniſh Mod 
out of the world, ſhe carries away with her 
the virtue that is in it. 

After theſe reflexions on Modeſty, as it is a 
virtue; I muſt obſerve, that there is a vicious 
Modeſty, which juſtly deſerves to be ridiculed, 
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and _ thoſe perſons very often diſcover, who 
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value themſelves _ a well-bred conf... 
dence, This happe a man is aſhamed 
— — and would not upa an 
conſideration be ſurpriſed in the of thoſe 
duties, for the performance of w ich he was ſent 
into the world. an impudent libertine 
would bluſh to be caught in a ſerious diſcourſe, | 
and would ſcarce be able to ſhew his head, after Ml * 
having diſcloſed a reh thou Decency 
of viour, all — 2 virtue, and 
abhorrence of vice, are carefully avoided by thi 
ſet of ſhame-faced , as wha would diſparage 
their gaiety of temper, and infallibly bring them to 
diſhonour. This is ſuch a eſs of ſpirit, ſuch in 
a deſpicable cowardiſe, ſuch a degenerate abject Wl n: 
ſtate of mind, ens would ne th 
incapable of, did we not meet with ſo 
inſtances of it in ordinary converſation. to 
There is another kind of vicious Modeſty 
which makes a man aſhamed of his perſon, his 
birth, his profeſſion, his poverty, — 
fortunes, which it was not in his choice to 
and is not in his power to rectify. — 
appears ridiculous by any of the aforementioned 
circumſtances, he becomes much more fo by 
being out of countenance for them. They 
— r 
and to palliate ä — 
are not in his power, by thoſe whuch 
are; or to uſe a very witty alluſion of an eminent 
Author, he ſhould imitate Cæſar, who, becauſe 
his head was bald, covered _ defet * 
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CY 
1 th. 


— 4 2 _ — — . 


Nibil Jargiundo gloriam adeptus ef. Salluſt. 
By beſtowing nothing he acquired Glory. 


Y wiſe and good friend, Sir Andrew 

Freeport, divides himſelf almoſt equally 
between the town and the country : His time 
in town is given up to the public, and the ma- 
nagement of his private fortune ; and after every 
three or four days ſpent in this manner, he retires 
for as many to his ſeat within a few miles of the 
town, to the enjoyment of himſelf, his family, 
and his friend. Thus buſineſs and pleaſure, or 
rather, in Sir Andrew, labour and reſt, recam- 
mend each other: They take their turns with 
ſo quick a viciſſitude, that neither becomes a 
habit, or takes poſſeſſion of the whole man; 


nor is it poſſible he ſhould be ſurfeited with 


either. I often ſee him at our Club in good 
humour, and yet ſometimes too with an air of 
care in his looks: But in his country- retreat he 


25 


b always unbent, and ſuch a companion as 1 


could deſire; and therefore I feldom fail to 
make one with him when he is pleaſed to invite 
me. | | ; 
The other day, as ſoon as we were got into 
his chariot, two or three Beggars on each fide 

5 hung 
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| with the uſual rhetoric of a ſick wife or huſband 
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hung upon the doors, and ſolicited our charity 


at home, three or four helpleſs little children all 
ſtarving with cold and gee: We were forced 
to part with ſome money to get rid of their 
importunity; and then we proceeded on our 
— tic with the bleſſings and acclamations of 
eſe 
= Fel t | then, ſays Sir Andrew, we go off 
ce with the prayers and good wiſhes of the Bey- 
gars, and perhaps too our healths will be 
drunk at the next ale-houſe: So all we ſhall 
e be able to value ourſelves upon, is, that we 
have promoted the trade of the victualler and 
© the exciſes of the Government. But how few 
*« ounces of wooll do we ſee upon the backs 
of . theſe poor creatures? And when they 
* ſhall next fall in our way, they will hardly 
be better dreſſed ; they muſt always live in 
* rags to look like objects of compaſſion. If 
* their families too are ſuch as they are repre- 
© ſented, it is certain they cannot be better 
2 clothed, and muſt be a great deal worſe fed: 
„One would think potatoes ſhould be all their 
e bread, and their drink the pure element; 
« and then what goodly cuſtomers are the 
* Farmers like to have for their wooll, corn and 
* cattle? Such cuſtomers, and ſuch a conſump- 
* tion, cannot chooſe but advance the landed 
* intereſt, and hold up the rents of the Gentle- 
cc men. 
Fut of all men living, we Merchants who lie 
* « by buying and ſelling, ought never to encou- 
cc rage 


off 
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te rage Beggars. The goods which we ex rt 
« are indeed the product of the 1 
much the greateſt part of their value is the 
labour of the people: But how much of 


* theſe peoples labour ſhall we export whilſt 


* we hire them to fit ſtill? The very alms they 
receive from us, are the wages of idleneſs. 
] have often thought that no man ſhould be 
permitted to take relief from the pariſh, or 
* to aſk it in the ſtreet, until he has fiłſt pur- 
* chaſed as much as poſſible of his own liveli- 
hood by the labour of his own hands; and 
then the public ought only to be taxed to 
make good the deficiency. If this rule was 
te ſtrictly obſerved, we ſhould ſee every where 
uch a multitude of new labourers, as would 
* in all probability reduce the prices of all our 
© manufactures. It is the very life of mer- 
«* chandiſe to buy cheap and fell dear. The 
Merchant ought to make his out-ſet as cheap 
as poſſible, that he may find the greater 
2 — upon his returns; and nothing will 
* enable him to do this like the reduction of 
the price of labour upon all our manufac- 


* tures. This too would be the ready way to 


* increaſe the number of our foreign markets: 
The abatement of the price of the manufac- 
ture would pay for the carriage of it to more 
« diſtant countries; and this conſequence would 
© be equally beneficial both to the landed and 
trading intereſts. As ſo great an addition 
* of labouring hands would duce this 
1 happy conſequence both to the Merchant 

Vol. III. Aa a 
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« and the Gentleman; our liberality to com- 
«© mon Beggars, and every other ion to 
te the increaſe of labourers, muſt be equally 
« pernicious to both.” 

Sir Andrew then went on to affirm, that the 
reduction of the prices of our manufactures 
by the addition of ſo many new hands, would 
be no inconvenience to any man : But obſerving 
I was ſomething ſtartled at the aſſertion, he 
made a ſhort pauſe, and then reſumed the diſ- 
courſe. © It may ſeem, ſays he, a paradox, 
« that the price of labour ſhould be reduced 
« without an abatement of wages, or that wages 
© can be abated without any inconvenience to 
* the labourer, and yet nothing is more certain 
* than that both theſe things may happen. 
The wages of the labourers make the greateſt 
« part of the price of every thing that is uſe- 
ful; and if in proportion with the wages the 
« prices of all other things ſhall be abated, 
every labourer with leſs wages would ſtill be 
able to purchaſe as many neceſſaries of life ; 

where then would be the inconvenience? 

But the price of labour may be reduced by 
© the addition of more hands to a manufacture, 
« and yet the wages of perſons remain as 
« high as ever. The admirable. Sir William 
Petty has given examples of this in ſome of , 
© his — One of them, as I remember, 
© is that of a watch, which I ſhall endeavour 
* to explain fo as ſhall ſuit my preſent pur- 
* poſe. It is certain, that a ſingle watch could 
« not be made fo cheap in proportion by my 

auh 
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„only man, as a hundred watches by a hun- 
« dred; for as there is vaſt variety in the work, 
no one perſon could equally ſuit himſelf to all 
« the parts of it; the manufacture would be 
* tedious, and at laft but clumſily performed: But 
if an hundred watches were to be made by a 
hundred men, the caſes may be aſſigned to 
« one, the dials to another, the wheels to ano- 
* ther, the ſprings to another, and every other 
part to a proper artiſt; as there would be no 
* necd of perplexing any one perſon with too 
much variety, every one would be able to 
perform his ſingle part with greater ſkill 
and expedition; and the hundred watches 
* would be finiſhed in one fourth part of the 
time of the firſt one, and every one of them 
at one fourth part of the coſt, though the 
wages of every man were equal. The reduc- 
tion of the price of the manufacture would 
« increaſe the demand of it, all the ſame 
hands would be till employed and as well 
% paid. The fame rule will hold in the cloth- 
ing, the ſhipping, and all other trades what- 
* ſoever. And thus an addition of hands to 
* our manufactures will only reduce the price 
* of them; the labourer will ſtill have as much 


wages, and will conſequently be enabled to 


* purchaſe more conveniences of life; ſo that 
* every intereſt in the nation would receive a 
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* bencfit from the increaſe of our working | 


people. 


* Beſides, I ſee no occaſion for this charity 
to common Beggars, ſince every Beggar is 


1 « an 
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« an inhabitant of a pariſh, and every pariſh 
« js taxed to the maintenance of their own 
ce r. For my own „I cannot be migh- 
" bly pleaſed with rl which how 
this, which have provided better to feed than 
« employ the poor. We have a Tradition from 
« our forefathers, that after the firſt of thoſe 
% laws was made, they were inſulted with 
* that famous Song; 


Hang ſorrow, and caſt away Care, 
The pariſh is bound to find us, Cc. 


* And if we will be fo good-natured as to 
* maintain them without work, they can 
* do no leſs in return than fing us the merry 
Beggars. | 

What then? Am TI againſt all acts of cha- 
e rity? God forbid! I know of no virtue in 
* the Goſpel that is in more pathetic expreſ- 
* fions recommended to our practice. I was 
* hungry and ye gave me no meat, thirſty and 
* ye gave me no drink, naked and ye clothed me 
not, a ſtranger and ye took me not in, fick and 
© in. priſon and ye viſited me not.” Our bleſſed 
Saviour treats the exerciſe or negle& of 
« charity towards a poor man, as the perfor- 
% mance or breach of this duty towards him- 
« felf. I ſhall endeavour to obey the will of 


my Lord and Maſter: And therefore if an 


ce imduſtrious man ſhall ſubmit to the hardeſt 
© labour and coarſeſt fare, rather than endure 
the ſhame of taking relief from the pariſh, 


cc or 
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« or aſking it in the ſtreet, this is the hungry, 


« the thirſty, the naked; and I ought to be- 


„ lieve, .if any man is come hither for ſhelter 
*« againſt perſecution or oppreſſion, this is the 
“ ſtranger, and I —_ to take him in. If 
* any countryman 0 


« of miſerable captivity, this is the man in 
% priſon, and I ſhould contribute to his ranſom. 
« I ought to give to an hoſpital of Invalids, 
« to recover as many uſeful ſubjects as I can; 
but I ſhall beſtow none of my bounties upon 
an alms-houſe of idle people; and for the 
« fame reaſon I ſhall not think it a reproach 
* to me if I had withheld my charity from 


* thoſe common Beggars. But we preſcribe 


better rules than we are able to prac- 
« tiſe; we are aſhamed not to give into the 
« miſtaken cuſtoms of our country: But at 
e the ſame time, I cannot but think it a re- 
* proach worſe than that of common ſwearing, 
that the idle and the abandoned are ſuffered 
in the name of Heaven and all that is 
* ſacred, to extort from _— and _ 
* minds a ſupply to a igate way of life, 
* that is 44 to be . but never 
* relieved. | 2 


our own is fallen into 
the hands of Infidels, and lives in a ſtate 
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n———T anquam hec fint naſtri medicina furoris, 
Aut Deus ille malis hominum miteſcere diſcat. 
Virg. Ecl. 16. v. 60. 

As if by theſe my ſufferings I could eaſe, 

Or by my pains the God of love appeaſe. . 

| DVD. 

Shall, in this Paper, diſcharge myſelf of the 

promiſe I have made to the public, by obliging 
em with a tranſlation of the little Greet ma- 
nuſcript, which is ſaid to have been a po of 
thoſe records that were preſerved in the Temple 
of Apollo, upon the promontory of Lewcate : It 
is a ſhort hiſtory of the Lover's Leap, and s 
inſcribed, © An account of perſons, male and 
* female, who offered up their vows in the 
Temple of the Pythian Apollo, in the forty-ſixth 
* Olympiad, and leaped from the promontory of 
* Leucate into the Tonign ſea, in order to cure 
. themſelves of the paſſion of Love. 

This account is very dry in many parts, as only 
mentioning the name of the Lover who leaped, 
the perſon he leaped for, and relating, in ſhort, 
that he was either cured or killed, or maimed 
by the fall. It indeed gives the names of ſo 
many who died by it, that it would have looked 
like a Bill of mortality, had I tranſlated f at * 
ä ength; 
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length ; I have therefore made an abridgment of 
t, and only extracted ſuch particular paſſages as 
have ſomething extraordinary, either in the caſe, 
or in the cure, or in the fate of the perſon who 
x mentioned in it. After this ſhort preface take 
the account as follows. 785 

Battus, the fon of Menalcas the Sicilian, 
leaped for Bambyta the Muſician : Got rid of 
his paſſion with the loſs of his right leg and 
am, which were broken in the fall. | 

Meliſſa, in love with Dapbnis, very much 
bruiſed, but eſcaped with life. 

Ciniſca, the wife of Aſchines, being in love 
with Lycus; and AÆAſcbines her huſband being 
in love with Eurilla; (which had made this 
married couple very uneaſy to one another for 
ſeveral years) both the huſband and the wife 
took the leap by conſent ; they both of them 
eſcaped, and have lived very happily together 


ever ſince. _ SITY 

Lariſſa, a virgin of Theſſaly, deſerted by Plex- 
rþpus, I a — by ru years; ſhe ſtood 
upon the brow of the promontory for ſome time, 
and after having thrown down a ring, a bracelet, 
and a little picture, with other preſents which 
ſhe had received from Plexippus, ſhe threw her · 
ſelf into the ſea, and was taken up alive. 

N. B. Lariſſa, before ſhe lea made an 
— of a ſilver Cupid in the Temple of 

Simetha, in love with Daphnis the Myndian, 
periſhed in the fall, A 


Aa 4 Charixus, 
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Charixus, the brother of Sappho, in love with 
Rhodope the courteſan, having ſpent his whole tec 
eſtate upon her, was adviſed by his ſiſter to leap | 
in the beginning of his amour, — would not Wl 0) 
hearken to her until he was reduced to his laſt fr 
talent; being forſaken by Rbodope, at length Wl in 
reſolved to x the leap. Periſhed ; in it. 
Aridæus, a beautiful youth of Epirus, in love m 


with Praxinoe, the ſs of Th bis eſcaped WM ci 


without damage, ſaving only that two of his WM b: 
foreteeth were ſtruck out and his noſe a _ 
flatted. in 
Clecra, a widow of Epheſus, being incon- Wl o 
ſolable for the death of her huſband, was re- 2 
ſolved to take this leap in order to get rid of Ml n 
her paſſion for his memory ; but being arrived 
at the promontory, ſhe there met with Dimma- 
chus the Miletian, and after a ſhort converſation 
with him, laid afide the thoughts of her leap, 
and married him in the Temple of Apollo. | 
N. B. Her widow's weeds ate ſtill ſeen hang- 
ing up in the weſtern corner of the Temple. 
| 22 the fiſherman, having received a box 
on the ear from The befiylis the day before, and 
being determined to have no more to do with 
her, Sn, and eſcaped with life, 
Atalanta, an old maid, whoſe cruelty had 
ſeveral years before driven two or three def 
ing Lovers to this leap ; being now in the ira 
fifth year of her age, and in love with an Officer 
of Sparta, broke 2 neck in the fall. 
Hipparcbus being paſſionately fond of his own 
wife, who was enamoured of Bathyllus, w— 
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and died of his fall; * wife mar- 
ned her gallant. 

Tettyx, the Dancing-maſter, in hve with 
ane an Athenian matron, threw himſelf 
from the rock with great agility, but was crippled. 
in the fall. 

Diagoras, the Uſurer, in love with = cook 
maid; he ſeveral times over the pre- 
cipice, but m ben miſgiving him, he went 
back, and married her that evening. 

Cinedus, after having entered his own name 
in the Pythian records, being Rr the name 
of the n whom he lea 4 
9 diſcoyer it, he — ſet e and 
not ſuffered to leap. 

Eunica, a maid of Paphos, aged nineteen, in 
love with Eurybates. Hurt in the fall, but 
recovered, 

N. B. This was the ſecond time of her 
leaping. * 

Heſperus, a young man of al in love 
with his maſter's daughter. Drowned, the boats 
not coming in ſoon enough to his relief. 

Sappbo, the Leſbian, in love with Phaon, 
arrived at the Temple of Apollo, habited like a 
bride in garments as white as ſnow. She wore 
a garland of myrtle on her head, and carried in 
her hand the little muſical inſtrument of her own 
invention. After having ſung an hymn to Apollo, 
the hung up her garland on one fide of his altar, 
and her harp on the other. She then tucked 
up her veſtments, like a Spartan virgin, and 
amidſt thouſands of ſpectators, who were an- 
xious 
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xious for her ſafety, and offered up vows for 
her deliverance, marched directly forwards to 
the utmoſt ſummit of the promontory, where 
after having repeated a ſtanza of her own verſe, 
which we could not hear, ſhe threw herſelf of 
the rock with ſuch an intrepidity as was never 
before obſerved in any who had attempted that 
dangerous leap. Many who were preſent re- 
lated, that they faw her fall into the ſea, from 
whence ſhe never roſe again ; though there were 
others who affirmed, that ſhe never came to 
the bottom of her leap, but that ſhe was cha 
into a ſwan as ſhe fell, and that they faw 
hovering in the air under that ſhape. But whether 
or no the whiteneſs and fluttering of her gar- 
ments might not deceive thoſe who looked upon 
her, or whether ſhe might not really be meta- 
morphoſed into that muſical and melancholy bird, 
is ſtill a doubt among the Leſbians. 

Alcæus, the famous Lyric Poet, who had for 
fome time been paſſionately in love with Sappbo, 
arrived at the promontory of Leucate that very 
evening, in order to take the leap upon her 
account ; but hearing that Sappho had been there 
before him, and that her body could be no where 
found, he very generouſly lamented her fall, and 
is ſaid to have written his hundred and twenty 
fith Ode upon that occaſion. 
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Leaped in this Olympiad 2 50. 
Males "Wi 
Females 12 
Cured 120 
Males GE 
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Vellem in amicitia fic erraremus. 
Hor, Sat. 3- J. I. v. 41. 


I wiſh this error in our friendſhip reign'd. 
CREECH. 


2 very often hear people, after a ſtory 
has been told with ſome entertaining cir- 


cumſtances, tell it over again with particulars 
that deſtroy the jeſt, but give light into the 
truth of the narration. This fort of veracity, 
though it is impertinent, has ſomething amiable 
in it, becauſe it proceeds from the love of truth, 
even in frivolous occaſions. If ſuch honeſt 
amendments do not promiſe an agreeable com- 
— they do a ſincere friend; for which rea- 
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n one ſhould allow them ſo much of our tune, 


if we fall into their company, as to ſet us right 
in matters that can do us no manner of harm, 
whether the facts be one W 
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plaud him with that heartinefs which form 10 
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Lies which are told out of arrogance and ofte 
tation a man ſhould detect in his own defence 
becauſe he ſhould not be triumphed over ; Lic 
which are told out of malice he ſhould expoſe 
both for his own ſake and that of the reſt « 
mankind, becauſe every man ſhould riſe again 
a common enemy : But the officious Liar man 
have argued is to be excuſed, becauſe it doc 
fome man good, and no man hurt. The man 
who made more than ordinary * from a fight 
in which the Athenians were beaten, and told 
them they had obtained a complete viftory, 
and put the whole city into the utmoſt joy and, 
exultation, was checked by the magiſtrates for 
his falſhood ; but excuſed himſelf by ſaying, *0 
* Athenians! am I your enemy becauls I gave 
you two happy days? This fellow did to a 
whole people what an acquaintance of mine 
does every day he lives in ſome eminent degree 
to particular perſons. He is ever lying people 
into good humour, and, as Plato ſaid, it was 
allowable in Phyſicians to lie to their patients 
to keep up their ſpirits, I am half doubtful 
whether my friend's behaviour is not as excuſable. 
His manner is to expreſs himſelf ſurpriſed at 
the chearful countenance of a man whom he 
obſerves diffident of himſelf ; and generally 

that means makes his Tye a truth. He will, 
as if he did not know any thing of the cir- 
cumſtance, aſk one whom he knows at variance 
with another, what is the meaning that Mr. 
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e has heard him? He ſaid indeed, (continues 
would rather have that man for my friend 
tan any man in England; but for an enemy 
his melts the perſon he talks to, who 
apected nothing but downright rallery from 
hat fide. According as he ſees his practices 
lcceed, he goes to the oppoſite party, and tells 
tim, he cannot imagine how it happens that 
me people know one another ſo little; you 
poke with ſo much coldneſs of a Gentleman 
who ſaid more good of you, than, let me tell 
you, any man living deſerves. The ſucceſs of 
ome of theſe incidents was, that the next time 
that one of the adverſaries ſpied the other, he 
hems after him in the public ſtreet, and they 
muſt crack a bottle at the next Tavern, that 
uſed to turn out of the other's way to avoid 
one another's eye-ſhot. He will tell one Beau 
ſhe was commended by another, nay, he will 
ay ſhe gave the woman he ſpeaks to, the pre- 
ference in a particular for which ſhe herſelf is 
admired. The pleaſanteſt confuſion imaginable 
made through the whole town by my friend's 
indirect offices; you ſhall have a viſit returned 
after half a year's abſence, and mutual railin 
at each other every day of that time. Th 
meet with a thouſand lamentations for ſo long 
a ſeparation, each naming herſelf for the 
greateſt delinquent, if the other can poſſibly 
be ſo good as to forgive her, which ſhe has 
no reaſon in the world, but from the knowl 
of her goodneſs, to for. Very often a 
whole train of railers of each fide tire their horſes 
in 
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in ſetting matters right which they have faid 


during the war between the parties; and a whole 
circle of acquaintance are put into a thouſand 
. pleaſing paſſions and ſentiments, inſtead of the 


pangs of anger, envy, detraction, and malice, 
The worſt evil I ever obſerved this man's 
falſhood occaſion, has been that he turned de- 
traction into flattery. He is well ſkilled in the 
manners of the world, and by overlooking what 
men really are, he grounds his artifices upon 
what they have a mind to be. Upon this foun- 
dation, if two diſtant friends are brought together, 
and the cement feems to be weak, he never reſts 
until he finds new appearances to take off all 
remains of ill- will, and that by new miſundet- 
ſtandings they are thoroughly reconciled. 


To the SPECTATOR, 


S IX, Devonſhire, Nov. 14, 1711, 


y THERE arrived in this neighbourhood two 


days ago one of your gay Gentlemen of 
* the town, who being attended at his entry 
* with a ſervant of his own, befides a countryman 
he had taken up for a guide, excited the 
_— of the village to learn whence and 
what he might be. The countryman (to 


whom they applied as moſt eaſy of acces 

knew little more than that the Gentleman 

came from London to travel and ſee faſhions, 

and was, as he heard fay, a Free-thinker: 

What religion that might be, he could nd 

tell; and for his own part, if they * 
5 : 
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told him the man was a Free-thinker, he ſhould 
have gueſſed, by his way of talking, he was 
' little better than a Heathen ; excepting only 
' that he had been a {Ar EP pil re pon 
nd made him drunk twice in one day, over 
' and above what they had ined for. 
* I do not look upon the fimplicity of this, 
' and ſeveral odd inquiries with which I ſhall 
not trouble you, to be wondered at, much leſs 
can J think that our youths of fine wit, and 
' enlarged unde „have any reaſon to 
| ' hugh. There is no neceflity that every 'Squire 
in Great Britain ſhould know what the word 
© Free-thinker ſtands for; but it were much to 
' be wiſhed, that they who value themſelves 
upon that conceited Tithe were a little better 
' inſtructed in what it ought to ſtand for; and 
that they would not themſelves a man 
s really and truly a Free-thinker in any tolerable 
' knſe, merely by virtue of his being an Atheiſt, 
* or, an Infidel of any other diſtinction. It may 
be doubted with good reaſon, whether there 
* ever was in nature a more abject, flaviſh, and 
* bigotted generation than the tribe of Beaux 
* Eſprits, at preſent ſo prevailing in this iſland. 
© Their 2 to [at Free-thinkers, is no 
* other han Rakes have to be Free-livers, and 
* Savages to be Free-men, that is, they can 
* think whatever they have a mind to, and give 
* themſelves up to whatever conceit the extrava- 
gancy of their inclination, or their fancy, ſhall 
;  luggeſt ; they can think as wildly as they talk 
and act, and will not endure that their wit 
* ſhould 
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* ſhould be controuled by ſuch formal things as 
* decency and common ſenſe : Deduction, c- 
© herence, conſiſtency, and all the rules of reaſon Ml © 
they accordingly diſdain, as too preciſe and X 


mechanical for men of a liberal education, 
© 'This, as far as I could ever learn from their 
© writings, or my own obſervation, is a true 
© account of the Britiſh Free-thinker. Our 
© viſitant here, who gave occaſion to this Paper, 
© has _— with him a new ſyſtem of com- 
© mon ſenſe, the particulars of which I am not 
© yet acquainted with, but will loſe no oppor- 
© tunity of informing myſelf whether it contain 
* any-thing worth Mr. SpECTAToR's notice. 
© In the mean time, Sir, I cannot but think it 
* would be for the good of mankind, if you 
would take this ſubject into your own con- 
ſideration, and convince the hopeful youth of 
our nation, that Licentiouſneſs is not Freedom ; 
* or, if ſuch a paradox will not be underſtood, 
that a prejudice towards Atheiſm is not Impar- 

* trality, | 
I am, Sir, | 

Your moſt humble ſervant, 


Lo LI * 
* V 1 hum wr 


Thurſday, 
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— Populares | 
Vincentem flrepitus —< Hor. Ars. Poets v. 81. 


| Awes the tumultuous noiſes of the pit. 
Roscommon. ' | | 


HERE is nothing which lies more 
within the province of a Sp=Ctator than 
public ſhows and diverſions; and as among 
theſe there are none which can pretend to 
vie with thoſe elegant entertainments that are 
exhibited in our Theatres, I think it particu- 
larly incumbent on me to take notice of every 
thing that is remarkable in ſuch numerous and 
refined afſemblies. | 

It is obſerved, that of late years there has been 
a certain perſon in the upper gallery of the Play- 
houſe, who when he is pleaſed with any thing 
that is ated upon the ſtage, expreſſes his appro- 
bation by a loud knock upon the benches or 
the wainſcot, which may be heard over the 
whole Theatre. This perſon is commonly 
known by the name of the * Trunk-maker 
in the upper gallery,“ Whether it be, that 
the blow he gives on theſe occaſions reſembles 
that which is often heard in the ſhops of ſuch 
Artiſans, or that he was ſuppoſed to have been 

Vo I. III. B b a real 
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a real Trunk-maker, who after the finiſhing of 
his day's work uſed to unbend at theſe public 
diverſions with his hammer in his hand, I 
cannot certainly tell. There are ſome, I know, 
who have been fooliſh enough to- imagine it 
it is a Spirit which haunts the upper gallery, 
and from time to time makes thoſe ſtran 
noiſes; and the rather becauſe he is obſerved 
to be louder than ordinary every time the 
Ghoſt of Hamlet appears. Others have re- 
ported, that it is a dumb man, who has choſen 
this way of uttering himſelf when he is tran- 
ſported with any thing he ſees or hears. Others 
will have it to be the Play-houſe thunderer, 
that exerts himſelf after this manner in the 
upper gallery, when he has nothing to do 
upon the roof. 

But having made it my buſineſs to get the 
beſt information I could in a matter of this 
moment, I find that the Trunk-maker, as he 
is commonly called, is a large black man, 
whom no-body knows. He generally leans 
torward on a huge oaken plant with great atten- 
tion to every thing that paſſes upon the ſtage. 


Ile is never ſeen to ſmile; but upon hearing 


any thing that pleaſes him, he takes up his 
ſtaff with both hands, and lays it upon the 
next piece of timber that ſtands in his way 
with exceeding vehemence: After which, he 
compoſes himſelf in his former poſture, unti 


ſuch time as ſomething new ſets him again 
at work. 


It 
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It has been obſerved, his blow is fo well 
timed, that the moſt judicious Critic could 


never except againſt it. As ſoon as any ſhining 


thought is expreſſed in the Poet, or any un- 
common grace appears in the Actor, he ſmites 
the bench or wainſcot. If the Audience does 
not concur with him, he ſmites a ſecond time, 
and if the Audience is not yet awaked, looks 
round him with great wrath, and repeats the 
blow a third time, which never fails to pro- 
duce the clap. He ſometimes lets the audience 
begin the clap of themſelves, and at the con- 
duſion of their applauſe ratifies it with a ſingle 
thwack. 

He is of ſo great uſe to the Play-houſe, that 
it is ſaid a former Director of it, upon his 
not being able to pay his attendance by reaſon 
of ſickneſs, kept one in pay to officiate for him 
until ſuch time as he recovered ; but the per- 
lon ſo employed, though he laid about Fm 
with incredible violence, did it in ſuch wrong 
places, that the Audience ſoon found out that 
it was not their old friend the Trunk-maker. 


It has been remarked, that he has not yet 


exerted himſelf with vigour this ſeaſon. He 
ſometimes plies at the Opera; and upon Nico- 
luis firſt appearance, was faid to have demo- 
lihed three benches in the fury of his applauſe. 
He has broken half a dozen oaken plants upon 
Dzzget, and ſeldom goes away from a Tragedy 
vf Shakeſpear, without leaving the wainſcot 


cxtremely ſhattered. | 
B b 2 The 
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the oaken plant in it. I know it has been given 
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The Players do not only connive at his obftre- 
perous approbation, but very chearfully repair at 
their own coſt whatever damages he makes. 
They had once a thought of erecting a kind 
of wooden anvil for his uſe, that ſhould he 
made of a very ſounding plank, in order to 
render his ſtrokes more deep and mellow; 
but as this might not have been diſtinguiſhed 


was laid afide. 

In the mean while, I cannot but take notice 
of the great uſe it is to an Audience, that a perſon 
ſhould thus preſide over their heads like the 
Director of a Conſort, in order to awaken their 
attention, and beat time to their applauſes ; or, 
to raiſe my fimile, T have ſometimes fancied the 
Trunk-maker in the upper gallery to be like 
Virgils ruler of the winds, ſcated upon the top 
of a mountain, who when he ſtruck his ſceptre 
upon the ſide of it, rouſed an hurricane, and 
{ct the whole cavern in an uproar. 

It is certain, the Trunk-maker has faved many 
a good Play, and brought many a graceful Actor 
into reputation, who would not otherwiſe have 
been taken notice of. It is very viſible, as the 
Audience is not a little abaſhed, if they find 
themſelves betrayed into a clap, when their friend 
in the upper gallery does not come into it; 
ſo the Actors do not value themſelves upon the 
clap, but regard it as a mere Brutum fulnen, 
or empty noiſe, when it has not the ſound of 


put by thole who are enemies to the Trunk— 
makes 
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1 maker, that he has ſometimes been bribed to be 
- WJ in the intereſt of a bad Poet, or a vicious Player; 
cc but this is a ſurmiſe which has no foundatior: ; 
ind bis ſtrokes are always juſt, and his admonitions 
be WI {caſonable; he does not deal about his blows at 


random, but always hits the right nail upon the 
bead. The inexpreſſible force wherewith he 
ed WH lays them on, ſufficiently ſhews the evidence 
tand ſtrength of his conviction. His zeal for 
a good Author is indeed outrageous, and breaks 
down every fence and partition, every board 
and plank, that ſtands within the expreſſion of 
his applauſe. 

As I do not care for terminating my thoughts 
in barren Speculations, or in reports of pure 
matter of fact, without drawing ſomething from 
them for the advantage of my countrymen, 
I ſhall take the liberty to make an humble 
propoſal, that whenever the Trunk-maker ſhall 
depart this life, or whenever he ſhall have loſt 
the ſpring of his arm by ſickneſs, old age, infir- 
mity, or the like, ſome able-bodied Critic ſhould 
be advanced to this poſt, and have a compe- 
tent ſalary ſettled on him for life, to be fur- 
niihed with bamboos for Operas, crabtree-cudgels 
tor Comedies, and oaken plants for Tragedy; 
at the public expence. And to the end that 


this place ſhould be always diſpoſed of accord- 


ing to merit, I would have none preferred to it, 
who has not given convincing proofs both of 
a ſound judgment and a ſtrong arm, and who 
could not, upon occaſion, either knock down 
an Ox, or write a comment upon Horage's Art 
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of Poetry. In ſhort, I would have him a due 
' compoſition of Hercules and Apollo, and ſo 
rightly qualified for this important office that the i 
Trunk-maker may not be miſſed by our poſ- 
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terity. 
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Dare jura maritis. Hor. Ars Poet. v. 398. 
With laws connubial tyrants to reſtrain. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 


8 O U have not ſpoken in ſo direct a man- 
, ner upon the ſubject of Marriage as that 
important caſe deſerves. It would not be im- 
proper to obſerve upon the peculiarity in the 
* youth of Great Britain, of railing and laugh- 
ing at that inſtitution ; and when they fall into 
© it, from a ny habit of mind, being in- 
* ſenſible of the ſatisfaction in that way of life, 
and treating their wives with the moſt bar- 
* barous diſreſpect. | 

Particular circumſtances and caſt of temper, 
* muſt teach a man the probability of mighty 
uneaſineſſes in that ſtate, (for unqueſtionably 
* ſome there are whoſe very diſpoſitions are 
* ſtrangely averſe to conjugal friendſhip ;) but 
no one, I believe, is by his own natural com- 


* plexion prompted to teaze and torment an- 


© other 
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g other for no reaſon but being nearly allied to 
him: And can there be any thing more baſe, 
* or ſerve to fink a man ſo much below his 
* own diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic, (I mean rea- 
* ſon) than returning evil for good in ſo open a 
manner, as that of treating an helpleſs crea- 
* ture with unkindneſs, who has had fo good 
an opinion of him as to believe what he ſaid 
relating to one of the greateſt concerns of life, 
© by delivering her happineſs in this world to 
© his care and protection? Muſt not that man 
be abandoned even to all manner of humanity, 
* who can deceive a woman with appearances 
© of affection and kindneſs, for no other end 
but to torment her with more eaſe and au- 
* thority ? Is any thing more unlike a Gentle- 
* man, than when his honour is engaged for 
the performing his promiſes, becauſe nothing 
but that can oblige him to it, to become after- 
* wards falſe to his word, and be alone the oc- 
caſion of miſery to one whoſe happineſs he 
© but lately pretended was dearer to him than 
* his own? Ought ſuch a one to be truſted 
in his common affairs? or treated but as one 
* whoſe honeſty conſiſted only in his incapacity 
of being otherwiſe ? | 

© There is one cauſe of this uſage no leſs 
* abſurd than common, which takes place among 
the more unthinking men; and that is the 
* defire to appear to their friends free and at 
liberty, and without thoſe trammels they have 
* ſo much ridiculed. To avoid this they fly into 
* the other extreme, and grow tyrants that they 
Bb 4 may 
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command of, their own actions is a certain ſign 
of intire dominion, they will not ſo much as 
recede from the government even in one muſcle 
of their faces. A kind look they believe would 
be fawning, and a civil anſwer yielding the 
ſuperiority. To this muſt we attribute an 
auſterity they betray in every action: What 
but this can put a man out of humour in 
his wife's company, though he is ſo diſtin- 
guiſhingly pleaſant every where elſe ? The 
bitterneſs of his replies, and the ſeverity of 
his frowns to the tendereſt of wives, clearl 
demonſtrate, that an ill-grounded fear of being 
thought too ſubmiſſive, is at the bottom of 
this, as J am willing to call it, affected 
moroſeneſs ; but if it be ſuch only, put on to 
convince his acquaintance of his intire do- 
minion, let him take care of the conſequence, 
which will be certain, and worſe than the 
preſent evil ; his ſeeming indifference will by 
degrees grow into real contempt, and, if it 
doth not wholly alienate the affections of his 
wite for ever from him, make both him and 

her more miſerable than if it really did fo. 
However inconſiſtent it may appear, to be 
thought a well-bred perſon has no ſmall ſhare 
in this clowniſh behaviour: A diſcourſe there- 
fore relating to good-breeding towards a loving 
and a tender wife, would be of great uſe to 
this ſort of Gentlemen. Could you but once 
convince them, that to be civil at leait 1s not 
beneath the character of a Gentleman, nor 
| even 
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even tender affection towards one who would 
make it reciprocal, betrays any ſoftneſs or ef- 
' feminacy that the moſt maſculine diſpoſition 
need be aſhamed of; could you ſatisfy them 
' of the generoſity of voluntary civility, and 
the greatneſs of Soul that is conſpicuous in 
© benevolence without immediate obligations; 
could you recommend to people's practice the 
ſaying of the Gentleman quoted in one of your 
* Speculations, * That he thought it incumbent 
upon him to make the Inclinations of a woman 
of merit go along with her Duty:“ Could 
you, I fay, perſuade theſe men of the beauty 
and reaſonableneſs of this ſort of behaviour, 
I have ſo much charity for ſome of them at 
' leaſt, to believe you would convince them of 
da thing they are only aſhamed to allow: Be- 
* ſides, you would recommend that ſtate in its 
* trueſt, and conſequently its moſt agreeable 
colours; and the Gentlemen who have for 
any time been ſuch profeſſed enemies to it, 
* when occaſion ſhould ſerve, would return you 
their thanks for aſliſting their intereſt in pre- 
* vailing over their prejudices. Marriage in 
general would by this means be a more eaſy 
and comfortable condition; the huſband would 
be no where ſo well ſatisfied as in his own 
* parlour, nor the wife ſo pleaſant as in the 
* company of her huſband: A defire of being 
* agreeable in the Lover would be increaſed in 
* the Huſband, and the Miſtreſs be more amiable 
by becoming the Wife. Beſides all which, 
* I am apt to believe we ſhould find the race of 


men 
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men grow wiſer as their progenitors prey 
kinder, and the affection of their parents woulc 
* be conſpicuous in the wiſdom of their children, 
« in ſhort, men would in general be much better 
* humoured than they are, did not they ſo fre- 
* quently exerciſe the worſt turns of their tem- t 
per where they ought to exert the beſt.” 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 


s I Am a woman who left the admiration of 
this whole town, to throw myſelf (for love 
© of wealth) into the arms of a fool. When 
* I married him, I could have had any one of 
© ſeveral men of ſenſe who languiſhed for me; 
but my caſe is juſt. I believed my ſuperior un- 


creature. But, alas, my ſpouſe has cunning 
* and ſuſpicion, the inſeparable companions of 
* little minds; and every attempt I make to 
divert, by putting on an agreeable air, a ſudden 
* chearfulneſs, or kind behaviour, he looks upon 
© as the firſt acts towards an inſurrection againſt 
© his undeſerved dominion over me. Let every 


one who is ſtill to chooſe, and hopes to govern 
© a fool, remember 
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| Saint Martins, Novemb. 25. 
Mr. SPECTATOR, 

' THIS is to complain of an evil practice 
re- which I think very well deſerves a redreſs, 
m- © though have not as yet taken any notice 
© of it: If you mention it in your Paper, it may 
perhaps have a very good effect. What I mean 
is the diſturbance ſome people give to others 
© at church, by their repetition of the prayers 


© prayers, but alſo the abſolution and the com- 
* mandments fare no better, which are in a 
particular manner the Prieſt's office: This I 
© have known done in ſo audible a manner, that 
© ſometimes their voices have been as loud as 
* his. As little as you would think it, this is 
frequently done by people ſeemingly devout. 
© This irreligious inadvertency is a thing ex- 
© tremely offenſive : But I 3 2 recommend 
* it as a thing I give you liberty to ridicule, 
but 8 amended by the bare 


© mention. 
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Sir, 
Your very humble ſervant, 


' after the Miniſter, and that not only in the 
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Truth is in a great meafure concealed from the blind, 
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Viſu carentem magna pars veri latet. 
| Seneca in ¶ dip. 


2 is very reaſonable to believe, that of 
the pleaſure which happy minds ſhall enjoy 
in a future State, will ariſe from an enla 
contemplation of the divine Wiſdom in the 
government of the world, and a diſcovery of the 
ſecret and amazing ſteps of Providence, from the 
beginning to the end of time. Nothing feems 
to be an entertainment more adapted to the nature 
of man, if we conſider that Curioſity is one of 
the ſtrongeſt and moſt laſting appetites implanted 
in us, and that Admiration is one of our moſt 
pleaſing paſſions; and what a perpetual ſuecceſ- 
ſion of enjoyments will be afforded to both theſe, 
in a ſcene ſo large and various as ſhall then be 
laid open to our view in the ſociety of ſuperior 
Spirits, who perhaps will join with us in 6 
delightful a proſpect ! | 

It is not impoſſible, on the contrary, that 
part of the puniſhment of ſuch as are excluded 
from bliſs, may conſiſt not only in their being 
denied this privilege, but in having their ap- 

tites at the ſame time vaſtly increaſed, without 


any ſatisfaction afforded to them. In theſe, the 
4 vain 
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rain purſuit of knowledge ſhall, perhaps, add 
to their infelicity, and bewilder them into la- 
byrinths of error, darkneſs, diſtraction and un- 
certainty of every thing but their own evil ſtate. 
Milton has thus repreſented the fallen Angels 
reaſoning together in a kind of reſpite from their 


quiet amidſt their very amuſements; he could 
not properly have deſcribed the ſports of con- 
demned Spirits, without that caſt cf horror and 
melancholy he has fo judiciouſly mingled with 


them. 


Others apart ſat on a hill retir'd, 

In thoughts more elevate, and reaſon'd high 
Of providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate, 
Fixt fate, freewill, foreknowledge abſolute, 
And found no end in wandering mazes loſt, 


In our preſent condition, which is a middle 
ſtate, our minds are, as it were, chequered 
with truth and falſhood ; and as our faculties 
are narrow, and our views imperfect, it is im- 
poſſible but our Curioſity muſt meet with 
repulſes. The buſineſs of mankind in this k 
being rather to act than to know, their portion 
of knowledge is dealt to them accordingly. 
From hence it is, that the reaſon of the 
inquiſitive has ſo long been exerciſed with 
difficulties, in accounting for the promiſcuous 
diſtribution of good and evil to the virtuous and 
the wicked in this world. From hence come 
all thoſe pathetic complaints of ſo many tragical 
events, which happen to the wiſe and the good; 


torments, and creating to themſelves a new dif- 
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and of ſuch ſurpriſing 
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ity, which is often 
the reward of the and the fooliſh; that 
reaſon is ſometimes puz and at a loſs what 

to pronounce upon ſo myſterious a diſpenſation. 
Plato expreſſes his abhorrence of ſome fables 
of the Poets, which ſeem to reflect on the Gods 
as the authors of injuſtice; and lays it down as 
a principle, that whatever is permitted to befal 
a juſt man, whether poverty, ſickneſs, or any 
of thoſe things which ſeem to be evils, ſhall 
either in life or death conduce to his good. My 
reader will obſerve how agreeable this maxim is 
to what we find delivered by a greater authority. 
Seneca has written a diſcourſe on this 
ſubject, in which he takes pains, after the doc- 
trine of the Stoics, to ſhew that adverſity is not 
in itſelf an evil; and mentions a noble ſaying of 
Demetrius, * That nothing would be more un- 
* happy than a man who had never known 
* affliction. He compares proſperity to the 
indulgence of a fond mother to a child, which 
often proves his ruin; but the affection of the 
divine Being to that of a wiſe father who would 
have his ſons exerciſed with labour, diſappoint- 
ment, and pain, that they may gather — 
and improve their fortitude. On this occaſion 
the Philoſopher riſes into that celebrated ſentiment, 
* That there is not on earth a ſpectacle more 
worthy the regard of a Creator intent on his 
works than a brave man ſuperior to his ſuffer- 
ings; to which he adds, that it muſt be a 
pleaſure to Jupiter himſelf to look _ from 
| heaven, 
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heaven, and 1 amidſt the ruins of his 
coun eſerving his integrity. 

T 2 ill appear yet more reaſonable, 
we conſider human life as a ſtate of probation, 
ind adv as the of honour in it, 
often — & ——— ſelect Spirits. yr” 

But what I would chiefly i on here, is, 
that we are not at preſent in a proper ſituation 
to judge of the counſels by which Providence 
acts, ſince but little arrives at our knowledge, 
and even that little we diſcern imperfectly; or 
according to the elegant figure in holy Writ, 
We ſee but in part, and as in a glaſs darkly.” 
It is to be conſidered, that Providence in its oeco- 
noray regards the whole ſyſtem of time, and 
things together, ſo that we cannot diſcover the 
beautiful connexion between incidents which lie 
widely ſeparate in time, and by loſing fo many 
links of the chain, our reaſonings become broken 
and imperfect. Thus thoſe _ of the moral 
world which have not an abſolute, may yet have 
a relative beauty, in reſpect of ſome other parts 
concealed from us, but open to His eye before 
whom paſt, preſent, and to come, are ſet to- 
gether in one point of view: and thoſe events, 
the permiſſion of which ſeems now to accuſe his 
goodneſs, may in the conſummation of things 
both magnify his goodneſs, and exalt his wiſdom. 
And this is enough to check our preſumption; 


ſince it is in vain to apply our meaſures of re- 


gularity to matters of which we know neither 
the antecedents nor the conſequents, the be- 
ginning nor the end. 


I 
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| ſearch for it, and demands it of the old man, 
who affirms he had not ſeen it, and appeals to 


Was the murderer of that child's father.” +C 
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I ſhall relieve my readers from this abſtrate; 
thought, by relating here a Jeiſb tradition con- 
cerning Moſes, which ſeems to be a kind o 
parable, illuſtrating what I have laſt mentioned. N 
That great Prophet, it is ſaid, was called up by 
a voice from heaven to the top of a mountain; 
where, in a conference with the Supreme Being, 
he was permitted to propoſe to him ſome quel- 
tions concerning his adminiſtration of the Univerſe. 
In the midſt of this divine colloquy he was com- 
manded to look down on the plain below. At 
the foot of the mountain there iſſued out a clear 
ſpring of water, at which a ſoldier alighted from 
his horſe to drink. He was no ſooner gone than 
a little boy came to the ſame place, and finding 
a purſe of gold which the ſoldier had dropped, 
took it up and went away with it. Immediatehy 
after this came an infirm old man, weary with 
age and travelling, and having quenched his 
thirſt, ſat down to reſt himſelf by the ſide of the 
ſpring. The ſoldier miſſing his purſe returns to 


„ one is aa .- as — 1 . 


heaven in witneſs of his innocence. The ſoldier 
not believing his proteſtations, kills him. Moſes 
fell on his face with horror and amazement, 
when the divine Voice thus prevented his ex- 
poſtulation; Be not ſurpriſed, Maſes, nor alk why 
the Judge of the whole earth has ſuffered this 
© thing to come to paſs: The child is the oc- 
caſion that the blood of the old man is ſpilt; 
© but know, that the old man whom thou ſaweſt, 


Monday, 
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Nequicquam populo bibulas donaveris aures; 
Reſpue quod non e Perſ. Sat. 4. v. 50. 


Pleaſe not thyſelf the flatt'ring crowd to hear; 
'Tis fulſom ſtuff, to pleaſe thy itching ear. 
Survey thy Soul, not what thou doſt appear, 

But what thou art | DRypx. 


MON all the diſeaſes of the mind, 
there is not one more epidemical or more 
pernicious than the love of Flattery. For as 


385 


where the juices of the body are prepared to 


receive a malignant influence, there the diſeaſe 
rages with moſt violence; ſo in this diſtemper of 
the mind, where there is ever a propenſity and 
inclination to ſuck in the poiſon, it cannot be 
but that the whole order of reaſonable action 
muſt be overturned, for, like muſic, it 


- — So ſoftens and diſarms the mind, 
That not one arrow can reſiſtance find. 


Firſt we flatter ourſelves, and then the Flat- 


tery of others is ſure of ſucceſs. It awakens 


our Self-love within, a party which is ever 
ready to revolt from our better judgment, and 
join the enemy without. Hence it is, that the 
profufion of favours we ſo often ſee poured upon 

Vor. III. Cc the 
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the Paraſite, are repreſented to us, by our Self. 
love, as juſtice done to the man, who ſo agree- 
ably reconciles us to ourſelves. When we are 
overcome by ſuch ſoft inſinuations and en- 
ſnaring compliances, we gladly recompenſe the 
artifices that are made uſe of to blind our 
reaſon, and which triumph over the weak- 
neſſes of our temper and inclinations. 

But were every man perſuaded from how 
mean and low a principle this paſſion is derived, 
there can be no doubt but the perſon who 
ſhould attempt to gratify it, would then be 
as contemptible as he is now ſucceſsful. It is 
the defire of ſome quality we are not poſſeſſed 
of, or inclination to be ſomething we are not, 
which are the cauſes of our giving ourſelves up 
to that man, who beſtows upon us the charac- 
ters and qualities of others; which perhaps 


| ſuit us as ill and were as little deſigned for our 


wearing, as their clothes. Inſtead of going out 
of our own complexional nature into that of 
others, it were a better and more laudable induſ- 
try to improve our own, and inſtead of a miſer- 
able copy become a good original ; for there is 
no temper, no diſpoſition ſo rude and untract- 
able, but may in its own peculiar caſt and 
turn be brought to ſome agreeable uſe in con- 
verſation, or in the affairs of life. A perſon of 
a rougher deportment, and leſs tied up to the 
uſual ceremonies of behaviour, will, like Many 
in the Play, pleaſe by the grace which nature 
gives to every action wherein ſhe is complied 


with; the briſk and lively will not want their 
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admirers, and even a more reſerved and melan- 
choly temper may at ſome times be agreeable. 
When there is not vanity enough awake in 
2 man to undo him, the Flatterer ſtirs up that 
dormant weakneſs, and inſpires him with merit 
enough to be a Coxcomb. But if Flattery be 


the moſt ſordid act that can be complied with, 


the art of Praiſing juſtly is as commendable : 
For it is laudable to praiſe well; as Poets at 
one and the ſame time give Immortality and 
receive it themſelves for a reward: Both are 
pleaſed, the one whilſt he receives the recom- 
pence of merit, the other whilſt he ſhews he 
knows how to diſcern it; but above all, that 
man is happy in this art, who, like a ſkilful 
Painter, retains the features and complexion, 
but ſtill ſoftens the picture into the moſt agree- 

able likeneſs. 1 
There can hardly, I believe, be imagined a 
more deſirable pleaſure, than that of Praiſe 
unmixed with any poſſibility of Flattery. Such 
was that which Germanicus enjoyed, when, the 
night before a battle, deſirous of ſome ſincere 
mark of the eſteem of his Legions for him, he 
is deſcribed by Tacitus liſtening in a diſguiſe to 
the diſcourſe of -a Soldier, and wrapt up in 
the fruition of his glory, whilſt with an unde- 
ſigned ſincerity they praiſed his noble and 
majeſtic mien, his affabil:ty, his valour, conduct, 
and ſucceſs in war. How muſt a man have 
his heart full-blown with joy in ſuch an article 
ot glory as this? What a ſpur and encourage- 
ment ſtill to proceed in thoſe ſteps which had 
Ce 4 already 
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already brought him to ſo pure a taſte of the 


greateſt of mortal enjoyments ? 

It ſometimes happens, that even enemies and 
envious perſons beſtow the ſincereſt marks of 
eſteem when they leaſt deſign it. Such afford 
a greater pleaſure, as extorted by merit, and freed 
from all ſuſpicion of favour or — Thus it is 
with Malvolio; he has wit, learning, and diſcern- 
ment, but tempered with an allay of envy, Self- 
love, and detraction: Malvolio turns pale at the 
mirth and good-humour of the company, if it 
center not in his perſon; he grows jealous and 
diſpleaſed when he ceaſes to be the only perſon 
admired, and looks upon the commendations 
paid to another as a detraction from his merit, 
and an attempt to leſſen the ſuperiority he affects; 
but by this very method, he beſtows ſuch Praiſe 
as can never be ſuſpected of Flattery. His uneaſi- 
neſs and diſtaſtes are ſo many ſure and certain 
ſigns of another's title to that glory he deſires, 
and has the mortification to find himſelf not 


poſſeſſed of. 


A good name is fitly compared to a precious 
ointment, and when we are praiſed with kill 
and decency, it is indeed the moſt agreeable 

rfume, but if too ſtrongly admitted into a 
n of a lels vigorous and happy texture, it 
will, like too ſtrong an odour, overcome 
ſenſes, and prove pernicious to thoſe nerves it 
was intended to refreſh, A generous mind 1s 
of all others the moſt ſenſible of Praiſe and 
Diſpraiſe ; and a noble ſpirit is as much invigo- 


rated with its due proportion of honour and 


applauſe, 
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applaufe, as it is depreſſed by neglect and con- 
tempt: But it is only perſons far above the 
common level who are thus affected with 
cither of theſe extremes; as in a Thermometer, 
it is only the pureſt and moſt ſublimated ſpirit - 
that is either contracted or dilated by the benig- 
nity or inclemency of the ſeaſon. | 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 


: HE tranſlations which you have lately 
: given us from the Greek, in ſome of 
your laſt Papers, have been the occaſion of 
* my looking into ſome of thoſe authors; among 
whom I chanced on a collection of Letters 
* which paſs under the name of Ariſtænelus. 
Of all the remains of antiquity, I believe 
* there can be nothing produced of an air fo 
* gallant and polite ; each Letter contains a little 
novel or adventure, which is told with all 
© the beauties of language, and heightened with 
© a luxuriance of wit. There are ſeveral of 
* them tranſlated, but with ſuch wide deviations 
from the original, and in a ſtile fo far differ- 
* ing from the author's, that the tranſlator ſeems 
* rather to have taken hints for the expreſſing 
his own ſenſe and thoughts, than to have 
* endeavoured to render thoſe of Ariſtænetus. 
In the following tranſlation, I have kept as 
* near the meaning of the Greek as I could, and 
have only added a few words to make the 
* ſentences in Engliſb ſit together a little better 
* than they would otherwiſe have done. The 
* ſtory ſeems to be taken from that of Pig- 


Cc3 malion 
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* malin and the Statue in Ovid: Some of 
the thoughts are of the fame turn, and the 
* whole is written in a kind of poetical proſe. 


PHILOPINAxX to CHROMATION. 


EVER was man more overcome 
with ſo fantaſtical a paſſion as mine. I 
* have painted a beautiful woman, and am 
deſpairing, dying for the Picture. My own 
6 ſkill has undone me; it is not the dart of 
Venus, but my own pencil has thus wounded 
« me, Ah me! with what anxiety am J 
* neceſſitated to adore my own Idol? How 
miſerable am I, whilſt every one muſt as 
e much pity the Painter as he praiſes the Picture, 
and own my torment more than equal to 
% my art. But why do I thus complain? 
Have there not been more unhappy and 
* unnatural paſſions than mine? Yes, I have 
ſeen the repreſentations of Phædra, Nar- 
* cifſus, and Paſiphae. Phaara was unhappy in 
her love; that of Pa/phae was monſtrous; and 
* whilſt the other caught at his beloved like- 
neſs, he deſtroyed the watery image, which 
ever eluded his embraces. The fountain re- 
e preſented Narciſſus to himſelt, and the picture 


* both that and him, thirſting after his adored 


* image. But Iam yet leſs unhappy, I enjoy her 
e preſence continually, and if I touch her, I de- 
66 3 not the beauteous form, but ſhe looks 

leaſed, and a ſweet ſmile fits in the charming 
Fc & Face which divides her lips. One would iwear 


cc that 
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that voice and ſpeech were iſſuing out, and 
that one's ears felt the melodious ſound. 
How often have I, deceived by a Lover's 
« credulity, hearkened if ſhe had not fome- 
thing to whiſper me? and when fruſtrated of 
my hopes, how often have I taken my 
revenge in kiſſes from her cheeks and eyes, 
* and ſoftly wooed her to my embrace, whilſt 
* ſhe (as to me it ſeemed) only withheld her 
tongue the more to inflame me. But, mad- 
„% man that I am, ſhall I be thus taken with 
« the repreſentation only of a beauteous face, 
* and flowing hair, and thus waſte myſelf and 
« melt to tears for a ſhadow? Ah, ſure it is 
« ſomething more, it is a reality! for ſee her 
« beauties ſhine out with new luſtre, and ſhe 
* ſeems to upbraid me with ſuch unkind 
« reproaches. Oh may I have a living miſtreſs 
of this form, that when I ſhall compare the 
work of Nature with that of Art, I may be 
„ ſtill at a loſs which to chooſe, and be long 
« perplexed with the pleaſing uncertainty. T 
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upon queſtion, until he had convinced him 


advances, in the Ariſtotelic you are ſtill denying 
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Bella, horrida bella ! Virg. An. 6. v. 86. \ 


Wars, horrid wars ! DxyDpex. 


Have ſometimes amuſed myſelf with con- 
ſidering the ſeveral methods of managing a 
Debate which have obtained in the world. 
The firſt races of mankind uſed to diſpute, as 
our ordinary people do now-a-days in a kind of 
wild Logic, uncultivated by rules of art. 
Socrates introduced a catechetical method of 
arguing. He would aſk his adverſary queſtion 


out of his own mouth that his opinions were 
wrong. This way of debating drives an enem 
up into a corner, ſeizes all the paſſes throug 
which he can make an eſcape, and forces him 
to ſurrender at diſcretion. 

Ariſtotle changed this method of attack, and 
invented a great variety of little weapons, called 
Syllogiſms. As in the Socratic way of diſpute 
you agree to every thing which your opponent 


and contradicting ſome part or other of what he 
ſays. Socrates conquers you by ſtratagem, Ariſtotle 


by force: The one takes the town by ſap, the 
other ſword in hand. 


, The 
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The Univerſities of Europe, for many 3 
arried on their debates by Syllogiſm, inſomuch 


hat we ſee the knowledge of ſeveral centuries 
kid out into objections and anſwers, and all the 


an infinitude of diſtinctions. 
When our Univerſities found that there was 


kind of argument, which is not reducible to any 
mood or figure in Ariſtotle. It was called the 
Argumentum Baſilinum (others write it Bacili- 
num or Baculinum) which is pretty well expreſſed 
in our Engliſb word Club-law. When they 
were not able to confute their antagoniſt, they 
knocked him down. It was their method in 
theſe polemical debates, firſt to diſcharge their 
Syllogiſms, and afterwards to betake themſelves 
to their clubs, until ſuch time as they had one 
way or other confounded their gainſayers. There 
is in Oxford a narrow defile, (to make uſe of a 
military term) where the partiſans uſed to en- 
counter, for which reafon it ſtill retains the 
name of Logic-lane. I have heard an old Gen- 
tleman, a Phyſician, make his boaſts, that when 
he was a young fellow he marched ſeveral times 
at the head of a troop of Scotiſis, and cudgelled a 
body of Smrglefians half the length of Higb- ſtreet, 
until they had diſperſed themſelves for ſhelter 
into their reſpective garriſons. 

This humour, I find, went very far in Eraſ- 
nuss time. For that Author tells us, that upon 
the revival of Greek letters, moſt of the Univer- 
lities in Eurobe were divided into Greeks and 
Trojans, 


good ſenſe of the age cut and minced into almoſt | 
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no end of wrangling this way, they invented a . 
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Trojans. The latter were thoſe who bore a 
mortal enmity to the language of the Grectans, 
inſomuch that if they met with any who un- 


_ deritocd it, they did not fail to treat him as 2 


foe.” Eraſinus himſelf had, it ſeems, the miſ. 
fortune to fall into the hands of a party of Tre- 
Jjans, who laid him on with ſo many blows and 
buffets that he never forgot their hoſtilities to his 
dying day. | 

There is a way of managing an argument not 
much unlike the former, which is made uſe 
of by ſtates and communities, when they draw 
up a hundred thouſand diſputants on each fide, 
and convince one another by dint of ſword. A 
certain grand Monarch was fo ſenſible of his 
ſtrength in this way of reaſoning, that he writ 
upon his great guns—— Ratio ultima Regnum, 
* The Logic of Kings; but, God be thanked, 
he is now pretty well baffled at his own weapons. 
When one has to do with a Philoſopher of this 
kind, one ſhould remember the old Gentleman's 
faying, who had been engaged in an argument 
with one of the Roman Emperors. Upon his 
friend's telling him, that he wondered he would 
give up the queſtion, when he had viſibly the 
better of the diſpute; © I am never aſhamed, 
* ſays he, to be confuted by one who is maſter 
of fifty Legions. 

I ſhall but juſt mention another kind of Rea- 
ſoning, which may be called arguing by poll; 
and another which is of equal force, in which 
wagers are made uſe of as arguments, according 
to the celebrated line in Hudibras. 5 

ut 
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But the moſt notable way of managing a 
ontroverſy, is that which we may call arguing 


n- torture. This is a method of Reaſoning 
2 Which has been made uſe of with the poor 
l- Wkctugees, and which was fo faſhionable in our 
. 


wuntry during the reign of Queen Mary, that 
n a paſſage of an Author quoted by Monſieur 
Bryle, it is ſaid the price of wood was raiſed 
n England, by reaſon of the executions that 
vere made in Smithfield. Theſe diſputants con- 
ince their adverſaries with a Sorites, commonly 
called a pile of faggots. The rack is alſo a kind 
of Syllogiſm which has been uſed with good 
ft, and has made multitudes of converts. 
Men were formerly diſputed out of their doubts, 
reconciled to truth by force of reaſon, and won 
over to opinions by the candour, ſenſe and in- 
genuity of thoſe who had the right on their fide ; 
but this method of conviction operated too ſlowly. 
Pain was found to be much more enlightening 
thin Reaſon. Every ſcruple was looked upon as 
obſtinacy, and not to be removed but by ſeveral 
enzines invented for that purpoſe. In a word, 
the application of whips, racks, gibbets, gallics, - 
dungeons, fire and faggot, in a diſpute, may be 
looked upon as popith refinements upon the old 
heathen Logic. 

There is another way of Reaſoning which 
ſeldom fails, though it be of a quite different 
nature to that I have laſt mentioned. I mean, 
convincing a man by ready money, or as it is 
ordinary called, bribing a man to an opinion. 


This method has often . ſucceſsful, when 
all 
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all the others have been made uſe of to n 
rpoſe. A man who is furniſhed with argu 


ments from the Mint, will convince his antagonitil — 
much ſooner than one who draws them from 
Reaſon and Philoſophy. Gold is a wonderful N 


clearer of the underſtanding ; it diſſipates every 
doubt and ſcruple in an inſtant ; accommodates Wl — 
itſelf to the meaneſt capacities; ſilences the loud 
and clamorous, and brings over the moſt obſtinate 
and inflexible. Philip of Macedon was a man 
of moſt invincible reaſon this way. He refuted 
by it all the wiſdom of Athens, confounded their 
Stateſmen, ſtruck their Orators dumb, and at 
length argued them out of all their liberties. 
Having here touched upon the ſeveral methods 
of diſputing, as they have prevailed in different 
ages of the world, I ſhall very ſuddenly give my 
reader an account of the whole art of cavilling; 
which ſhall be a full and ſatisfactory anſwer to 
all ſuch papers and pamphlets as have yet ap- 
peared againſt the SPECTATOR, 0 
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Alter not ft, Avite, liber. Mart. Ep. 15. I. 1. 
Of ſuch materials, Sir, are books compos'd. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 


I Am of one of the moſt genteel trades in the 

© | city, and underſtand thus much of liberal 

© education, as to have an ardent ambition of 
© being uſeful to mankind, and to think that 

the chief end of Being as to this life. I had 

© theſe good impreſſions given me from the 
© handſom behaviour of a learned, generous, 

and wealthy man, towards me when I firſt 
© began the world. Some diſſatisfaction between 
* me and my parents made me enter into it 
with leſs reliſh of buſineſs than I ought; and 
* to turn off this uneaſineſs I | 149 myſelf to 
criminal pleaſures, ſome exceſſes, and a 

* neral looſe conduct. I know not what the 
excellent man above-mentioned faw in me, 
but he deſcended from the ſuperiority of his 
* wiſdom and merit, to throw himſelf frequently 
into my company. This made me ſoon hope 
* that I had ſomething in me worth cultivating, 
and his converſation made me ſenſible of ſatiſ- 
factions in a regular way, which I had never 
| before 
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before imagined. When he was grown fi- 
* miliar with me, he opened himſelf like a 
* good Angel, and told me, he had long laboured 
to ripen me into a preparation to receive his 
_ © friendſhip and advice, both which I ſhould 
* daily command, and the uſe of any part of 
© his fortune, to apply the meaſures he ſhould 
© propoſe to me, for the improvement of my 
* own. I aſſure you, I cannot recolle& the 
* goodneſs and confuſion of the good man when 
© he ſpoke to this purpoſe to me, without melting 
© into tears; but in a word, Sir, I muſt haſten 
to tell you, that my heart burns with gratitude 
towards him, and he is ſo happy a man, that 
it can never be in my power to return him 
his favours in kind, but I am ſure I have 
made him the moſt agreeable ſatisfaction I 
could poſſibly, in being ready to ſerve others 
to my utmoſt ability, as far as is conſiſtent 
with the prudence he preſcribes to me. Dear 
Mr. SpECTATOR, I do not owe to him 
only the good-will and eſteem of my own 
relations, (who are people of diſtinction) the 
preſent eaſe and plenty of my circumſtances, 
but alſo the government of my paſſions, and 
regulation of my defires. I doubt not, Sir, 
but in your imagination ſuch virtues as theſe 
of my worthy triend, bear as great a figure 
as actions which are more glittering in the 
common eſtimation. What I would aſk of 
you, 1s to give us a whole Spectator upon 
heroic virtue in common life, which may in- 
cite men to the fame generous inclinations, 
© as 


* tC 
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© as have by this admirable perſon been ſhewn 


© to, and raiſed in, 


Sir, 
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Your moſt humble ſervant. - 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 


: | Am a country Gentleman, of a good plen- 
«2 tiful eſtate, and live as the reſt of my neigh- 
* bours with great hoſpitality. I have been ever 
© reckoned among the Ladies the beſt company 
© in the world, and have acceſs as a fort of 
favourite. I never came in public but I ſaluted 
them, though in great aſſemblies, all around, 
© where it was ſeen how genteelly I avoided 
* hampering my ſpurs in their petticoats, whilſt 
© I moved amongſt them; and on the other fide 
© how prettily they curtſied and received me, 
* ſtanding in proper rows, and advancing as 
* faſt as they ſaw their elders, or their betters, 
* diſpatched by me. But fo it is, Mr. Sex c- 
rar OR, that all our good-breeding is of late 
* loſt by the unhappy arrival of a Courtier, 
* or Town Gentleman, who came lately among 
*us: This perſon wherever he came into a 
* room made a profound bow, and fell back, 
* then recovered with a ſoft air, and made a 
© bow to the next, and ſo on to one or two 
* more, and then took the groſs of the room, 
by paſſing by them in a continued bow until 
* he arrived at the perſon he thought proper 
* particularly to entertain, This he did with 

* { 
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© ſo good a grace and aſſurance, that it is taken 


* for the preſent faſhion ; and there is no young 


* Gentlewoman within ſeveral miles of this place 
© has been kiſſed ever ſince his firſt appearance 
* among us. We country Gentlemen cannot 
© begin again and learn theſe fine and reſerved 
* airs; and our converſation is at a ſtand, until 
we have your judgment for or againſt kiſſing, 
* by way of civility or ſalutation; which is im- 
* patiently expected by your friends of both 
* Sexes, but by none ſo much as 


Your humble ſervant, 


Ruſtic Sprighth. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, Decemb. 3, 1711. 


8 I Was the other night at Pbilaſter, where 
* * I expected to hear your famous Trunk- 
maker, but was unhappily diſappointed of 
* his company, and ſaw another perſon who 
had the like ambition to diſtinguiſh himſelf 
* in a noiſy manner, partly y vociferation 0r 
talking loud, and partly by his bodily agility. 
* This was a very luſty fellow, but withal a 
© ſort of Beau, who getting into one of the 
* ſide-boxes on the ſtage before the curtain 
* drew, was diſpoſed to ſhew the whole audience 
© his activity by leaping over the ſpikes ; he 
© paſſed from thence to one of the entering 
doors, where he took ſnuff with a tolerable 
good grace, diſplayed his fine clothes, made 
* two or three feint paſles at the curtain 15 


Lad Lad — * 


— A -- A Lad — — g — 
* 
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his cane, then faced about and appeared at 
© the other door: Here he affected to ſurvey 
© the whole houſe, bowed and ſmiled at random, 
© and then ſhewed his teeth, which were fome 
© of them indeed very white: After this he 


© retired behind the curtain, and obliged us 


with ſeveral views of his perſon from every 
© opening. | 

* During the time of acting, he appeared 
frequently in the Prince's apartment, made one 
* at the hunting-match, and was very forward 
in the rebellion. If there were no injunctions 
to the contrary, yet this practice muſt be con- 
feſſed to diminiſh the pleaſure of the audience, 
* and for that reaſon preſumptuous and un- 
* warrantable : But ſince her Majeſty's late com- 
* mand has made it criminal, you have autho- 
* rity to take notice of it. | 


Sir, 
Tour humble ſervant, 
T Charles Eaſy. 
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——— Semperque relinqui 
Sola ſibi, ſemper longam incomitata videtur 
Ire viam —— Virg. En. 4. v. 466. 


— 5 She ſeems alone 


To wander in her ſleep through ways unknown, 
Guideleſs and dark. | DRxrokx. 


Mr. SpECTATOR, 


c 
c 
0 
. 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
o 
c 
c 
c 
c 
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HOUGH you have conſidered virtuous 

Love in moſt of its diſtreſſes, I do not 
remember that you have given us any diſſerta- 
tion upon the Abſence of Lovers, or laid down 
any methods how they ſhould ſupport them- 
ſelves under thoſe long ſeparations which they 
are ſometimes forced to undergo. I am at pre- 
ſent in this unhappy circumſtance, having parted 
with the beſt of huſbands, who is abroad in the 
ſervice of his country, and may not poſſibly 
return for ſome years. His warm and gene- 
rous affection while we were together, with 
the tenderneſs which he expreſſed to me at 
parting, make his abſence almoſt inſupport- 
able. I think of him every moment of the 


day, and meet him every night in my Dreams. 
* Every thing I ſee puts me in mind of him. 


I apply myſelf with more than ordinary 
diligence to the care of his family * his 
GG « eſtate; 


* 
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© eſtate; but this, inſtead of relievin g me, 
. . me but ſo many occaſions of wiſhing for 
* his return. I frequent the rooms where I 
© uſed to converſe with him, and not meetin 
him there, fit down in his chair, and f. 

© a weeping. I love to read the books he 
delighted in, and to converſe with the perſons 
© whom he eſteemed. - I viſit his Picture a 
hundred times a day, and place myſelf over- 
* againſt it whole hours together. I paſs a 
great part of my time in the walks where 
© I uſed to lean upon his arm, and recollect 
in my mind the diſcourſes which have there 
© paſſed between us: I look over the ſeveral 
* proſpects and points of view which we uſed 
© to ſurvey together, fix my eye upon the objects 
© which x 4 has made me take notice of, and 
call to mind a thouſand agreeable remarks 
which he has made on thoſe occaſions. I 
© write to him by every conveyance, and 
* contrary to other people, am always in good- 
humour when an eaſt-wind blows, becauſe 
© it ſeldom fails of bringing me a Letter from 
him. Let me intreat you, Sir, to give me 
© your advice upon this occaſion, and to let me 
© know how I may relieve myſelf in this my 
* widowhood. 


I am, Sir, 
Your very humble ſervant, 
As TERIA. 


D d 2 Abſence 
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Abſence is what the Poets call death in 
Love, and has given occaſton to abundance of 
beautiful . in thoſe Authors who have 
treated of this paſſion in verſe. Ovid's Epiſtles 
are full of them. Otways Monimia talks very 
tenderly upon this ſubject. 


It was not kind 

To leave me like a Turtle, here alone, 

To droop and mourn the abſence of my mate. 
When thou art from me, every place is deſert: 
And I, methinks, am ſavage and forlorn. 
Thy preſence only *tis can make me bleſt, 
Heal my unquiet mind, and tune my Soul. 


The confolations of Lovers on thefe occa- 
fions are very extraordinary. Befides thoſe men- 
tioned by Afteria, there are many other motives - 
of comfort, which are made als of by abfent 
Lovers. 

IT remember in one of Scuderys Romances, 
a couple of honourable Lovers agreed at their 
parting to ſet aſide one half hour in the day to 
think of each other during a tedious Abſence. 
The Romance tells us, that they both of them 
punctually obſerved the time thus agreed upon; 
and that whatever company or buſineſs they were 
engaged in, they left it abrubtly as ſoon as the 
clock warned them to retire. The Romance 
further adds, that the Lovers expected the return 
of this ſtated hour with as much impatience, as 
if it had been a real aſſignation, and enjoyed 
an imaginary happineſs that was almoſt as 
pleaſing to them as what they would . 


3 
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found from a real meeting. It was an inexpreſ- 
ſible ſatisfaction to theſe divided Lovers, to be 
aſſured that each was at the ſame time em- 
ployed in the fame kind of contemplation, and 
ö equal returns of tenderneſs and affec- 


Birr le 
ſerĩous expedient for the alleviating of Abſence, 
I ſhall take notice of one which I have known 
two perſons practiſe, who joined Religion to that 
elegance of ſentiments with which the paſſion 
of Love generally inſpires its votaries. This 
was, at the return of ſuch an hour, to offer up 
a certain prayer for each other, which they had 
agreed upon before their parting. The ws Hoary 
who is a man that makes a figure in the 
polite world, as well as in his own family, has 
often told me, that he could not have fu d 
an Abſence of three years without thi 
pedient. | 

Strada, in one of his Proluſions, gives an 
account of a chimerical correſpondence between 
two friends by the help of a certain Load- 
ſtone, which had ſuch virtue in it, that if it 
touched two ſeveral needles, when one of the 
needles ſo touched began to move, the other, 
though at never ſo great a diſtance, moved at 
the ſame time, and in the ſame manner. He 
tells us, that the two friends, being each of 
them poſſeſſed of one of theſe needles, made 
a kind of a dial-plate, inſcribing it with the 
four and twenty letters, in the fame manner as 
the hours of the day are marked upon the 

Dd 3 ordinary 
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ordinary dial-plate. They then fixed one of 


the needles on each of theſe plates in ſuch a 
manner, that it could move round without 
impediment, ſo as to touch any of the four 
and twenty letters. Upon their ſeparating 
from one another into diſtant — they 
agreed to withdraw themſelves punctually into 
their cloſets at a certain hour of the day, 
and to converſe with one another by means 
of this their invention. Accordingly when 
they were ſome hundred miles aſunder, each 
of them ſhut himſelf up in his cloſet at the 
time 2 and immediately caſt his eye 
upon his dial-plate. If he had a mind to 
write any thing to his friend, he directed his 
needle to every letter that formed the words 
which he had occaſion for, making a little 


- Pauſe at the end of every word or ſentence, 


to avoid confuſion. The friend, in the mean 
while, ſaw his own ſympathetic needle movin 
of itſelf to every letter which that of his 
correſpondent pointed at. By this means they 
talked together acroſs a whole continent, and 
conveyed their thoughts to one another in 


an inſtant over cities or mountains, ſeas or 
deſerts. 


If Monſieur Scudery, or any other writer 
of Romance, had introduced a Necromancer, 
who is generally in the train of a Knight- 
errant, making a preſent to two Lovers of a 
couple of theſe above-mentioned needles, the 
reader would not have been a little pleaſed 
to have ſeen them correſponding with one 


another 
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another when they were guarded by ſpies 
and watches, or ſeparated by caſtles and adven- 
tures. | 

In the mean while, if ever this invention 
ſhould be revived or put in practice, I would 
propoſe, that upon the Lover's dial-plate there 
ſhould be written not only the four and twenty 
letters, but ſeveral intire words which have 
always a place in paſſionate epiſtles, as Flames, 
Darts, Die, Languiſh, Abſence, Cupid, Heart, 
Eyes, Hang, Drown, and the like. This would 
very much abridge the Lover's pains in this 
way of writing a Letter, as it would enable 
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him to expreſs the moſt uſeful and ſignificant 


words with a ſingle touch of the needle, C 


- 


Dd 4 Friday, | 
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0 In 


Creditur, ex medio quia res arceſſit, habere 
Sudoris minimum Hor. Ep. 1. 1. 2. v. 168. 


To write on vulgar themes, is thought an eaſy taſk, 
Mr. SPECTATOR, 


; OUR Speculations do not fo generally 
8 prevail over mens manners as I could 
© with. A former Paper of yours concerni 
* the miſbehaviour of people, who are 

* farily in each other's company in travelling, 
© ought to have been a laſting admonition againſt 
* tranſgreſſions of that kind : But I had the 
* fate of your Quaker, in meeting with a rude 
fellow in a ſtage-coach, who entertained two 
or three women of us (for there was no man 
© beſides himſelf) with language as indecent as 
* ever was heard upon the water. The im- 
pertinent obſervations which the Coxcomb 
* made upon our ſhame and confuſion were 
* ſuch, that it is an unſpeakable grief to 
reflect upon them. As much as you have 
* declaimed againſt duelling, I hope you will 
do us the juſtice to declare, that if the brute 
has courage enough to ſend to the place where 
* he faw us all alight together to get rid of 
* him, there is not one of us but has a Lover 
* who ſhall avenge the inſult. It would cer- 
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' tainly be worth your conſideration, to look 
into the frequent misfortunes of this kind, 
to which the modeſt and innocent are ex- 
poſed, by the licentious behaviour of ſuch aa 
' are as much ſtrangers to good- breeding as to 
virtue. Could we avoid hearing what we do 
© not approve, as eaſily as we can ſeeing what 
is diſagteeable, there were ſome conſolation ; 
* but ſince in a box at a Play, in an aſſembly 
* of Ladies, or even in a pew at Church, it 
*is in the power of a groſs Coxcomb to utter 
* what a woman cannot avoid hearing, how 
© miſerable is her condition who comes within 
the power of ſuch impertinents? And how 
neceſſary is it to repeat invectives againſt ſuch 
© a behaviour? If the licentious had not utterly 
© forgot what it is to be modeſt, they would 
© know that offended modeſty labours under 


* one of the greateſt ſufferings to which hu- 


man life can be expoſed. If one of theſe 
* brutes could reflect thus much, though they 
* want ſhame, they would be moved by their 
© pity, to abhor an impudent behaviour in the 
* preſence of the chaſte and innocent. If you 
will oblige us with a Spectator on this ſubject, 
and procure it to be paſted againſt every ſtage- 
© coach in Great Britain, as the law of the 
* journey, you will highly _ the whole Sex, 
© tor which you have o great an eſteem; 
and in particular, the two Ladies my late fel- 


* low-ſutferers, and, Sir, 


Your moſt humble ſervant, 
Rebecca Ridinghood, 
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Mr. SPECTATOR, 


HE matter which I am now going to 
ſend you, is an unhappy ſtory in low 
life, and will recommend itſelf, ſo that you 
muſt excuſe the manner of expreſſing it. A 
poor idle drunken weaver in Sprttle-Fields has 
a faithful laborious wife, who by her frugality 


and induſtry had laid by her as much 


as purchaſed her a Ticket in the preſent Lottery. 
She had hid this very privately in the bottom 
of a trunk, and had given her number to 
a friend and confident, Who had promiſed to 
keep the ſecret, and bring her news of the 
ſucceſs. The poor adventurer was one day 
gone abroad, when her careleſs huſband, ſuſ- 
pecting ſhe had ſaved ſome money, ſearches 
every corner, until at length he finds this fame 
Ticket ; which he immediately carries abroad, 
ſells, and ſquanders away the money without 
the wife's ſuſpecting any thing of the matter. 
A day or two after this, this friend who was 
a woman, comes and brings the wife word, 
that ſhe had a benefit of five hundred pounds. 
The poor creature overjoyed, flies up ſtairs to 
her huſband, .who was then at work, and 
deſires him to leave his Loom for that evening, 
and come and drink with a friend of his and 
hers below. The man received this chearful 
invitation as bad huſbands ſometimes do, and 
after a croſs word or two, told her he would 
not come. His wife with tenderneſs renewed 


her importunity, and at length ſaid to him, 
| * my 
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my Love ! I have within theſe few months, un- 
' known to you, ſcraped together as much money 
' 33 has bought us a Ticket in the Lottery, and 
now here is Mrs. Quick come to tell me, that it 
is come up this morning a five hundred pound 
prize. The huſband replies immediately, you 
lie, you flut, you have no Ticket, for I have 
' old it. The poor woman upon this faints awa 
in a fit, recovers, and is now run diſtracted. 
, WH As ſhe had no deſign to defraud her huſband, 
but was willing only to participate in his good 
 W* fortune, every one pities her, but thinks her 
WH * huſband's puniſhment but juſt. This, Sir, is 
matter of fact, and would, if the perſons and 
© circumſtances were greater, in a well-wrought 
play be called Beautiful Diſtreſs. I have only 
* ſkztched it out with chalk, and know a good 
hand can make a moving picture with worſe 
materials. 


Sir, &c. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 


: ] Am what the world calls a warm fellow, 
* > and by good ſucceſs in trade I have raiſed 
* myſelf to a capacity of making ſome figure in 
the world; but no matter for that. I have 
now under my guardianſhip a couple of Nieces, | 
* who will certainly make me run mad ; which | 
* you will not wonder at, when I tell you they 
are female Virtuoſo's, and during the three years 
* and a half that I have had them under my 
* care, they never in the leaſt inchned their | 
thoughts towards any one ſingle part of the | 
character | | 
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of a notable woman. Whilſt they the 
© have been conſidering the p ingredie 

1 3 a diſpu 


for a ſack- poſſet, you {1 
concerning the magnetic virtue of the loa 
ſtone, or perhaps the of the atmo 
phere: Their language is peculiar to the 
ſelves, and they ſcorn to expreſs therſelye 


on the meaneſt trifle with words that are nc * 
of a Latin derivation. But this were ſupport: ;; 
able ſtill, would they ſuffer me to enjoy al: | 
uninterrupted ignorance ; but, unleſs I fall if: u- 
with their abſtracted ideas of things (as they « 4 
call them) I muſt not expect to ſmoke onal « , 
pipe in quiet. In a late fit of the gout N 
complained of the pain of _ ba 
when my Niece Kitty begged leave to affure 
me, that whatever I might think, ſeveral great 
Philoſophers, both ancient and modern, were 
of opinion, that both pleaſure and pain were 
imaginary diſtinctions, and that there was no 7 


ſuch thing as either in rerum natura. I have 
often heard them affirm that the fire was not 
hot; and one day when I, with the autho- 
rity of an old fellow, deſired one of them to 
put my blue cloke on my knees, ſhe anſwered, 
Sir, I will reach the cloke ; but take notice, 
I do not do it as allowing your deſcription; 
for it might as well be called yellow as blue; 
for colour is nothing but the various infractions 
of the rays of the ſun. Miſs Molly told me 
one day; that to ſay ſnow was white, is allow- 
ing a vulgar error; for as it contains a great 
quantity of nitrous particles, it might more 


reaſon- 
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' reaſonably be _ to be black. In ſhort, 
the young huſſeys would perſuade me, that 
to believe one's eyes is a ſure way to be de- 
'ceived ; and have often adviſed me, by no 


means, to truſt any thing ſo fallible as my 
' ſenſes. What I have to beg of you now is, 
to turn one Speculation to the due regulation 
' of female literature, ſo far at leaſt, as to make 
it confiſtent with the quiet of ſuch whoſe fate 
eit is to be liable to its inſults; and to tell 
' us the difference between a Gentleman that 
' ſhould make Cheeſecakes and raiſe Paſte, and 
' 2 Lady that reads Locke, and underſtands the 
Mathematics. In which you will extremely 
' oblige 


Your hearty friend 
and humble ſervant, 


T Abraham Thrifty. 
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Formam quidem ipſam, Marce fili, & tanquam facien 
honeſt: vides : que fi oculis cerneretur, mirabiles amores 
(ut ait Plato) excitaret ſapientiæ. Tull. Ofc, 


You ſee, my ſon Marcus, the very ſhape and coun- 
tenance, as it were, of Virtue ; which if it could 

be made the object of ſight, would (as Plato ſays) 
excite in us a wonderful love of wiſdom, - 


1 Do not remember to have read any diſcourſe 
written expreſly upon the beauty and love- 
lineſs of Virtue, without conſidering it as a duty, 
and as the means of making us happy beth 
now and hereafter. I deſign therefore this Spe- 
culation as an Eſſay upon Gat ſubject, in which 
T ſhall conſider Virtue no farther than as it is 
in itſelf of an amiable nature, after having pre- 
miſed, that I underſtand by the word Virtue 
ſuch a general notion as is affixed to it by the 
writers of morality, and which by devout men 
generally goes under the name of religion, and 
by men of the world under the name of 
honour. - 

Hypocriſy itſelf does great honour, or rather 
juſtice, to religion, and tacitly acknowleges it to 
be an ornament to human nature. The hypo- 
crite would not be at ſo much pains to put 

on 


* 
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n the appearance of Virtue, if he did not know 
t was the moſt proper and effectual means 
to gain the love and eſteem of mankind. 

We learn from Hierocles, it was a common 
aying among the Heathens, that the wiſe man 
hates no body, but only loves the virtuous. 

Tully has a very beautiful gradation of thoughts 
to ſhew how amiable Virtue is. We love a vir- 
tuous man, ſays he, who lives in the remoteſt 
parts of the earth, though we are altogether. 


ceive from it no manner of bencfit; nay one - 
who died ſeveral ages ago, raiſes a ſecret fond- 
neſs and benevolence for him in our minds, 
when we read his ſtory: Nay what is ſtill more, 
one who has been the enemy of our country, 
dee his wars were regulated by juſtice and 

umanity, as in the inſtance of Pyrrbus, whom 
Tully mentions on this occaſion in oppoſition to 
Hannibal. Such is the natural beauty and love- 
lineſs of Virtue. 

Stoiciſm, which was the pedantry of Virtue, 
aſcribes all good qualifications, of what kind 
ſoever, to the virtuous man. Accordingly Cato, 
in the character Tully has left of him, carried 
matters ſo far, that he would not allow any 
one but a virtuous man to be handſom. This 
indeed looks more like a philoſophical rant than 
the real opinion of a wiſe man; yet this was 
what Cato very ſeriouſly maintained. In ſhort, 
the Stoics thought they could not ſufficiently 
repreſent the excellence of Virtue, if they did 


not 


out of the reach of his Virtue, and can re- 
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not comprehend in the notion of it all poſ- 
ſible perfections; and therefore did not only 
ſuppoſe, that it was tranſcendently beautiful in 


itfelf, but that it made the y y amiable, 
and baniſhed every kind of d ty from the 


perſon in whom it reſided. 

It is a common obſervation, that the moſt 
abandoned to all ſenſe of goodneſs, are apt 
to with thoſe who are related to them of a 
different character; and i is very obſervable, 
that none are more ſtruck with the . charms of 
Virtue in the fair Sex, than thoſe who by their 
very admiration of it are carried to a defire of 
ruining it. | 

A virtuous mind in a fair body tis indeed a 
fine picture in a good light, and therefore it 
is no wonder that it makes the beautiful Sex 
all over charms. 

As Virtue in general is of an amiable and 
lovely nature, there are ſome particular kinds 
of it which are more ſo than others, and theſe 
are ſuch as diſpoſe us to do good to mankind. 
Temperance and abſtinence, faith and devo- 
tion, are in themſelves perhaps as laudable as 
any other virtues; but thoſe which make a 
man r and beloved, are juſtice, charity, 
munificence, and, in ſhort, all the good qua- 
lities that render us beneficial to each other. 
For which reaſon even an extravagant man, 
who has nothing elſe to recommend him but 
a falſe generoſity, is often more beloved and 


eſteemed than a perſon of a much more 
finiſhed 
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finiſhed character, who is defective in this 
particular, f : : 

The two great ornaments of Virtue, which 
ſhew her in the moſt advantageous views, and 
make her altogether lovely, are chearfulneſe 
and good-nature. Theſe generally go together, 
as a man cannot be agreeable to others who 
is not eaſy within himſelf. They are both 
very requiſite in a virtuous mind, to keep out 
melancholy from the many ſerious thoughts 
it is engaged in, and to hinder its natural 
hatred of vice from ſouring into ſeverity and 
cenſoriouſneſs. | 

If Virtue is of this amiable nature, what 
can we think of thoſe who can look upon 
it with an eye of hatred and ill-will, or can 
ſuffer their averſion for a party to blot out 
all the merit of the perſon who is en 
in it. A man muſt be exceſſively ſtupid, as 
well as uncharitable, who believes that there 
is no Virtue but on his own fide, and that 
there are not men. as honeſt as himſelf who 
may differ from him in political principles, 
Men may oppoſe one another in ſome par- 
ticulars, but ought not to their hatred 
to thoſe qualities which are of ſo amiable a 
nature in themſelves, and have nothing to do 
with the points in diſpute. Men of Virtue, 
though of different intereſts, ought to conſider 
themſelves as more nearly united with one an- 
other, than with the vicious part of mankind, 
who embark with them in the ſame civil con- 
cerns. We ſhould bear the ſame love towards 
'Vor, III. Ee a 
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a man of honour, who is a living antagoniſt, 
which Tully tells us in the forementioned paſ- 
ſage every one naturally does to an enemy 
that is dead. In ſhort, we ſhould eſteem Vir- 
tue though in a foe, and abhor Vice though in 
2 friend. | 

I ſpeak this with an eye to thoſe cruel treat- 
ments which men of all ſides are apt to give 
the characters of thoſe who do not agree with 
them. How many perſons of undoubted pro- 
bity, and exemplary virtue, on either fide, are 
blackened and defamed ? How many men of 
honour expoſed to public obloquy and reproach? 
Thoſe therefore who are either the inſtruments 
or abettors in ſuch infernal dealings, ought to 
be looked upon as perſons who make uſe of 


religion to promote their cauſe, not of their 
cauſe to promote religion. C 
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— Judex & callidus audis, 
Hor. Sat. 7. I. 2. v. 101. 


A judge of painting you, and man of ſkill. 
CREECH» 


Covent-Garden, Decemb. 7, 
Mr. SpECTATOR, 


I Cannot, without a double injuſtice, forbear 
I expreſſing to you the ſatisfaction which a 
* whole clan of Virtuofos have received from 
* thoſe hints which you have lately given the 
* town on the Cartons of the inimitable Raphael, 
It ſhould be methinks the buſineſs of a Sex c- 
TATOR, to improve the pleaſures of ſight, 
and there cannot be a more immediate way 
to it than recommending the ſtudy and 
obſervation of excellent drawings and pictures. 
when J firſt went to view thoſe of Raphael 
which you have celebrated, I muſt confeſs 
© I was but barely pleaſed; the next time I 
© liked them better, but at laſt as I grew better 
* acquainted with them, I fell deeply in love 
* with them, like wiſe ſpeeches they ſunk deep 
into my heart; for you know, Mr. SPRC-· 
* TATOR, that a man of wit may extremely 

Eez affect 


A 
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affect one for the preſent, but if he has 
not diſcretion, his merit ſoon vaniſhes away, 
while a wiſe man that has not ſo great a ſtock 
of wit, ſhall nevertheleſs give you a far greater 
and more laſting fatisfaCtion : Juſt ſo it is in a 
picture that is ſmartly touched but not well 
ſtudied ; one may call it a witty picture, 
though the Painter in the mean time may 
be in danger of being called a fool. On 
the other hand, a picture that is throoghly 
underſtood in the whole, and well performed 
in the particulars, that is begun on the foun- 
dation of geometry, carried on by the rules 
of perſpective, architecture, and anatomy, 
and perfected by a good harmony, a juſt 
and natural colouring, and ſuch paſſions, and 
expreſſions of the mind as are almoſt pecu- 
liar to Raphael; this is what you may juſtly 
ſtle a wiſe picture, and which ſeldom fails 
to ftrike us dumb, until we can aſſemble 
all our faculties to make but a tolerable 
judgment upon it. Other pictures are made 
for- the eyes only, as rattles are made for 
children's ears; and certainly that picture 
that only pleaſes the eye, without repreſent- 
ing ſome well-choſen part of nature or other, 
does but ſhew what fine colours are to be 
fold at the colour-ſhop, and mocks the 
works of the Creator. If the beſt imitator 
of nature, is not to be eſtemed the beſt 
painter, but he that makes the greateſt ſhow 
and ou of colours; it will neceflarily follow, 
* that 
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that he who can array himſelf in the moſt 
gaudy draperies is beſt dreſſed, and he that 
can ſpeak loudeſt the beſt Orator. Every man 
when he looks on a picture ſhould examine 
it according to that ſhare of reaſon he is 


maſter of, or he will be in danger of 


making a wrong judgment. If men as they 
walk abroad would make more frequent ob- 
ſervations on thoſe beauties of nature which 
every moment preſent themſelves to their 
view, they would be better judges when they 
ſaw her well imitated at home : This would 
help to correct thoſe errors which moſt pre- 
tenders fall into, who are over-haſty in their 
judgments, and will not ſtay to let reaſon 
come in for a ſhare in the deciſion. It is for 
want of this that men miſtake in this caſe, 
and in common life, a wild extravagant penctl 
for one that is truly bold and great, an impu- 
dent fellow for a man of true courage and 


bravery, haſty and unreaſonable actions for 


enterprizes of ſpirit and reſolution, gaudy 
colouring for that which is truly beautiful, a 
falſe and inſinuating diſcourſe for ſimple truth 
elegantly recommended. The parallel will 
hold through all the parts of life and paint- 
ing too; and the Virtuoſos above-mentioned 
will be glad to ſee you draw it with your 
terms of art. As the ſhadows in Picture 


repreſent the ſerious or melancholy, fo the 


lights do the bright and lively thoughts : As 


* there ſhould be but one forcible light in a 


E e 3 picture 
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picture which ſhould catch the eye and fall 
© on the hero, ſo there ſhould be but one 
© object of our love, even the Author of nature, 
© Theſe and the like reflexions well improved, 
* might very much contribute to open the 
* beauty of that art, and prevent young people 
from being poiſoned by the ill Guſto of an 
* extravagant workman that ſhould be impoſed 
upon us. 
I am, Sir, 


Your moſt humble ſervant. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 


a HOUGH I am a woman, yet I am 
i one of thoſe who confeſs themſelves 
* highly pleaſed with a Speculation you obliged 
the world with ſome time ago, from an old 
* Greek Poet you call Simonides, in relation 
to the ſeveral natures and diſtinctions of our 
* own Sex. I could not but admire how 
* juſtly the characters of women in this age, 
© fall in with the times of Simoni des, there 
© being no one of thoſe ſorts I have not at 
* ſome time or other of my life met with a 
* ſample of. But, Sir, the ſubject of this pre- 
* ſent addreſs, are a ſet of women compre- 
© hended, I think, in the ninth ſpecies of that 
* Speculation, called the Apes; & deſcription 
* of whom I find to be, © that they are ſuch 
* as are both ugly and ill-natured, who have 
* nothing beautiful themſelves, and endeavour 
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to detract from or ridicule every thing that 
« appears ſo in others.” Now, Sir, this ſect, 
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as I have been told, is very frequent in the 
great town where you live; but as my cir- 
cumſtance of life obliges me to reſide alto- 
gether in the country, _—_ not man 

mules from Londen, I cannot have met wi 

a great number of them, nor indeed is it 
a defirable acquaintance, as I have lately 
found by experience. You muſt know, Sir, 
that at the beginning of this ſummer a family 
of theſe Apes came and ſettled for the ſea- 
ſon not far from the place where I live. 
As they were ſtrangers in the country, they 
were viſited by the Ladies about them, of 
whom I was one, with an humanity uſual in 


thoſe that paſs moſt of their time in ſoli- 


tude. The Apes lived with us very agree- 
ably our own way until towards the end of 
the ſummer, when they began to bethink 
themſelves of returning to town ; then it was, 
Mr. SPECTATOR, that they began to ſet 
themſelves about the proper and diſtinguiſh- 
ing buſineſs of their character; and, as it is 
ſaid of evil ſpirits, that they are apt to carry 
away a piece of the houſe they are about to 
leave, the Apes, without regard to common 
mercy, civility, or gratitude, thought fit to 
mimic and fall foul on the faces, 8, and 
behaviour of their innocent neighbours, be- 


ſtowing abominable cenſures and diſgraceful 


appellations commonly called Nick- names, 
Be 4 on 
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© on all of them; and in ſhort, like true 


fine Ladies, made their honeſt plainneſs 


and fincerity matter of ridicule. I could not 
but acquaint you with theſe grievances, as 
© well at the deſire of all the K W 

as from my own inclination. I hope, Sir, if 

vou cannot propoſe intirely to reform this evil, 
© you will take ſuch notice of it in ſome of your 
* future Speculations, as may put the deſerving 

© part of our Sex on their guard againſt theſe 
creatures; and at the wh time the Apes may 
© be ſenſible, that this ſort of mirth is fo far from 
© an innocent diverſion, that it is in the higheſt 
degree that vice which is ſaid to nk 
* all others, 


I am, Sir, 
Your humble ſervant, 


T Conſtantia Field, 


2 
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| Fifa voluptatis cauſd fint proxima veris. 
Hor. Ars Poet. v. 338. 


Fictions, to pleaſe, ſhould wear the face of truth. 


HERE is nothing which one regards 

ſo much with -an eye of mirth and pity 
as Innocence, when it has in it a daſh of folly. 
At the ſame time that one eſteems the virtue, 
one is tempted to laugh at the ſimplicity which 
accompanies it. When a man is made up 
wholly of the Dove, without the leaſt grain 
of the Serpent in his compoſition, he becomes 
ridiculous in many circumſtances of life, and 
very often diſcredits his beſt actions. The Cor- 
deliers tell a ſtory of their founder Saint Francis, 
that as he paſſed the ſtreets in the duſk of 
the evening, he diſcovered a young fellow with a 
maid in a corner ; upon which the good man, 
ſay they, lifted up his hands to heaven with a 
ſecret thankſgiving, that there was ſtill ſo much 
chriſtian charity in the world. The innocence 
of the Saint made him miſtake the kiſs of a 
Lover for a ſalute of Charity. I am heartily 
concerned when I ſee a virtuous man without 
a competent knowledge of the world ; and if 
there be any uſe in theſe my Papers, it is this, 
that without repreſenting vice under any falſe. 
W 
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alluring notions, they give my reader an inſight 
into ways of men, and repreſent human 
nature in all its changeable colours. The man 
who has not been engaged in any of the follies 
of the world, or, as Shakeſpear expreſſes it, 
* hackneyed in the ways of men, may here find 
a picture of its follies and extravagancies. The 
virtuous and the innocent may know in ſpe- 
culation what they could never arrive at 
practice, and by this means avoid the ſnares of 
the crafty, the corruptions of the vicious, and 
the reaſonings of the prejudiced. Their minds 
may be yoo without _ LO 

It is with an eye to m Ow! 
dent, Mr. Timothy Doodle, who Pos, 
well-meaning man, that I have written this ſhort 
preface, to which I ſhall ſubjoin a Letter from 
the ſaid Mr. Doodle. 


STR, 


. I Could heartily wiſh that you would let us 
1 know your opinion upon ſeveral innocent di- 
* verſions which are in uſe among us, and which 
* are very proper to paſs away a winter night 
* for thoſe who do not care to throw away their 
time at an Opera, or at the Play-houſe. I would 
: gladly know in particular, what notion you 
* have of hot-cockles; as alſo whether you think 


that queſtions and commands, mottoes, ſimiles, 
and croſs-purpoſes have not more mirth and 
vit in them, than thoſe public diverſions which 
© are grown ſo very faſhionable among us. If 
you would recommend to our wives and daugh- 

ters, 
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© ters, Who read your Papers with a deal 
© of pleaſure, ſome of thoſe and paſtimes 
that may be practiſed within doors, and by 
© the fire- ſide, we who are maſters of families 
* ſhould be hugely obliged to you. I need 
* not tell you that I would have theſe ſports 
* and paſtimes not only merry. but innocent, for 
* which reaſon I have not mentioned either 
© whiſk or lanterloo, nor indeed ſo much as 
* one-and-thirty. After having communicated 
to you my requeſt upon this ſubject, I will 
Abe fo free as to tell you how my wife and I 
* paſs away theſe tedious winter-evenings with 
* a great deal of pleaſure. Though ſhe be young 
and handſom, and good-humoured to a miracle, 
ſhe does not care for gadding abroad like others 
* of her Sex. There is a very friendly man, a 
Colonel in the army, whom I am mightily 
* obliged to for his civilities, that comes to ſee 
me almoſt every night; for he is not one of 
* thoſe giddy young fellows that cannot live 
* out of a Play-houſe. When we are together, 
* we very often make a party at blind-man's 
* buff which is a ſport that I like the better, 
* beczuſe there is a good deal of exerciſe in it. 
The Colonel and I are blinded by turns, and 
you would laugh your heart out to ſee what 
* pains my Dear takes to hoodwink us, fo that 
it is impoſſible for us to fee the leaſt glimpſe of 
* light. The poor Colonel ſometimes hits his 
* noſe againſt a poſt, and makes us die with 
* laughing. I have generally the luck 
not to hurt myſelf, but am very often _ 
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© half an hour before I can catch either of them; 
* for you muſt know we hide ourſelves up and 
* down in corners, that we may have the more 
* ſport. I only give you this hint as a ſample 
© of ſuch innocent diverſions as I would have 
* you recommend; and am, 


Moſt eſteemed Sir, 
Your ever loving friend, 
Timothy Deedle. 


The following Letter was occaſioned by my 
laſt Thurſday's Paper upon the abſence of Lovers, 
and the methods therein mentioned of making 
ſuch abſence ſupportable. 


SIX, 


5 A Mon g the ſeveral ways of conſolation which 
; abſent Lovers make uſe of while their 
* Souls are in that ſtate of departure, which 
* you ſay is Death in Love, there are ſome very 
material ones that have eſcaped your notice. 
Among theſe, the firſt and moſt received i 
a crooked ſhilling, which has adminiſtered great 
comfort to our forefathers, and is ſtill made 
uſe of on this occaſion with very good effect in 
moſt parts of her Majeſty's dominions. There 
are ſome, I know, who think a crown-piece 
cut into two equal parts, and preſerved by 
the diſtant Lovers, is of more ſovereign virtue 
than the former. But ſince opinions are di- 


* vided in this particular, why may not the 


« ſame 
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* ame perſons make uſe of both? The figure 


1 þ of a heart, whether cut in ſtone or in 

metal, whether bleeding upon an Altar, ſtuck 
1M with darts, or held in the hand of a Cupid, 
PO bas always been looked upon as taliſmanic 
© in diſtrefles of this nature. I am acquainted 
© with many a brave fellow, who carries his 
© miſtreſs in the lid of his ſnuff-box, and by 
© that expedient has ſupported himſelf under the 
© abſence of a whole campaign. For my own 
part, I have tried all theſe remedies, but never 
found ſo much benefit from any as from a 
ring, in which my miſtreſſes's hair is platted 
© together very artificially in a kind of True- 
Lover's knot. As I have received great benefit 
* from this ſecret, I think myſelf obliged to 
* communicate it to the public, for the good 
of my fellow ſubjects. I deſire you will add 
this Letter as an appendix to your conſolations 
* upon abſence, and am, 


Your very humble ſervant, 
, of 5 


I ſhall conclude this Paper with a Letter 
from an Univerſity Gentleman, occaſioned by 
my laſt Tueſday's Paper, wherein I gave ſome 
account of the great feuds which happened 
formerly in thoſe learned bodies, between the 
modern Greeks and Trojans. 


SIR, 
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S IX, 


, HIS will give you to underſtand, that 
8 there is at preſent in the ſociety, whereof 
I am a member, a very conſiderable body of 
* Trojans, who, upon a proper occaſion, would 
* not fail to declare ourſelves. In the mean 
* while we do all we can to annoy our enemies 
© by ftratagem, and are reſolved by the firſt op- 
* portunity to attack Mr. Jaſbua Barnes, whom 
* we look upon as the Achilles of the oppoſite 
party. As for myſelf, I have had the repu- 
© tation ever fince I came from ſchool, of being 
a truſty Trojan, and am reſolved never to give 
© quarter to the ſmalleſt particle of Greek, where- 
© ever I chance to meet it. It is for this reaſon 
© I take it very ill of you, that you ſometimes 
© hang out Greek colours at the head of your 
Paper, and ſometimes give a word of the 
enemy even in the body of it. When I meet 
* with any thing of this nature, I throw down 
© your Speculations upon the table, with that 
form of words which we make uſe of when 
* we declare war upon an Author, 


Gremum eft, uon poteſt legi. 


© I give you this hint, that you may for the 
. future Ain from any foch hoſtile at your 


* peril, 
jo” | Trojlus, 


wh 
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O pc. Tor ye warne y imTora Ting, 
Odd: Qtris une, yAaun dt e inixle JuAgooa, 
Ilirpas r MEH, ors Tor ney ig ann. 


Hom. Il. 16. v. 33. 


No amorous Hero ever gave thee birth, 

Nor ever tender Goddeſs brought thee forth : 

Some rugged rock's hard entrails gave thee form, 

And raging ſeas produc'd thee in a ſtorm : 

A Soul well ſuiting thy tempeſtuous kind, 

So rough thy manners, ſo untam'd thy * 
OPE, 
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Mr. SPECTATOR, 

A our Paper is part of the equipage of 
g tea-table, I conjure you to print 
* what I now write to you; for I have no 
other way to communicate what I have to 
© fay to the fair Sex on the moſt important 
© circumſtance of life, even the care of children. 
* I do not underſtand that you profeſs your Paper 
© is always to conſiſt of matters which are only 
to entertain the learned and polite, but that it 
may agree with your deſign to publiſh ſome 
* which may tend to the information of man- 
* kind in general; and when it does fo, you 
* do more than writing wit and humour. Give 
* me leave then to tell you, that of all the 
* abuſes that ever you have as yet endeavoured 

| * to 
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to reform, certainly not one wanted ſo much 
your aſſiſtance as the abuſe in nurſing children, 
It is unmerciful to ſee, that a woman endowed 
with all the perfections and bleſſings of nature, 
can, as ſoon as ſhe is delivered, turn off her 
innocent, tender, and helpleſs infant, and give 


it up to a woman that is (ten thouſand to one) 


neither in health nor good condition, neither 
ſound in mind nor body, that has neither 
honour nor reputation, neither love nor pity 
for the poor babe, but more regard for 'the 
money than for the child, and never will take 
farther care of it than what by all the en- 
couragement of money and preſents ſhe is 
forced to; like A/op's earth, which would not 
nurſe the plant of another ground, although 
never ſo much improved, by reaſon. that plant 
was not of its own production. And fince 
another's child is no more natural to a Nurſe 
than a plant to a ſtrange and different ground, 
how can it be ſuppoſed that the child ſhould 
thrive; and if it thrives, muſt it not imbibe 
the groſs humours and qualities of the Nurſe, 
like a plant in a different ground, or like a 
graft upon a different ſtock? Do not we ob- 
ſerve, that a Lamb ſucking a Goat changes 
very much its nature, nay even its ſkin and 
wool into the Goat kind? The power of a 
Nurſe over a child, by infuſing into it, with 
her milk, her qualities and diſpoſition, is 
ſufficiently and daily obſerved : Hence came 
that old ſaying concerning an ill- natured and 
malicious fellow, that he had a 

. * malice 
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* malice with his Nurſe's milk, or that ſome 
© brute or other had been his Nurſe. Hence 
© Romulus and Remus were ſaid to have been 
* nurſed by a Wolf, Telephus the fon of Her- 
© cules by a Hind, Pelias the ſon. of Neptune 
© by a Mare, and Agiſtbus by a Goat; not 
that they had actually ſucked ſuch creatures, 
as ſome fimpletons have imagined, but that 
their Nurſes had been of och nature and 
temper and infuſed ſuch into them. 
* Many inſtances may be produced from good 
authorities and daily experience, that children 
actually ſuck in the ſeveral paſſions and de- 
© praved inclinations of their Nurſes, as anger, ma- 
* lice, fear, melancholy, ſadneſs, deſire, and aver- 
* fon. This Diodorus, lib. 2. witneſſes, when he 
* ſpeaks, ſaying, That Nero the Emperor's Nurſe 
© had been very much addicted to drinking; 
© which habit Nero received from his Nurſe, 
and was fo very particular in this, that the 
people took ſo much notice of it, as inſtead 
* of Tiberius Nero, they called him Biberius 
Mero. The fame Diodbrus alſo relates of Ca- 
© ligula, predeceſſor to Nero, that his Nurſe uſed 
© to moiſten the nipples of her breaſt frequently 
with blood, to make Caligula take the better 
© hold of them; which, ſays Diodorus, was the 
* cauſe that made him fo blood-thirfty and cruel 
* all his life-time after, that he not only com- 
© mitted frequent murder by his own hand, but 
' likewiſe wiſhed that all human kind wore but 
© one neck, that he might have the pleaſure to 
cut it off. Such like degeneracies aſtoniſh the 
Vor, III. Ft parents, 
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parents, who not knowing after whom the 
© Child can take, ſee one to incline to ſtealing, 
another to drinking, cruelty, ſtupidity ; yet 
© theſe are not minded. Nay it is eaſy to de- 
monſtrate, that a child, although 5 be born 
from the beſt of nts, ma 
by an ill-tempered Nurſe — — 
* dren do we fee daily brought into fits, con- 
* ſumptions, rickets, &c. merely by ſucking their 
* Nurſes when in a paffion or fury? But indeed 
* almoſt any diſorder of the Nurſe is a diforder 
© to the child, and few Nurſes can be found 
in this town but what labour under ſome diſ- 
© temper or other. The firſt queſtion that is 
generally aſked a young woman that wants to 
be a Nurſe, why ſhe ſhould be a nurſe to 
other people's children; is anſwered, by her 
having an ill huſband, and that ſhe muſt make 
ſhift to live. I think now this very anſwer is 
enough to give any body a ſhock, if duly 
conſidered ; for an ill huſband may, or ten to 
one if he does not, bring home to his wife 
an ill diſtemper, or at leaſt vexation and diſ- 
turbance. Beſides, as ſhe takes the child out 
of mere neceſſity, her food will be accordingly, 
or elſe very coarſe at beſt ; whence proceeds 
an ill-concocted and coarſe food for the child; 
for as the blood, ſo is the milk; and hence I 
am very well aſſured proceeds the ſcurvy, the 
evil, and many other diſtempers. I beg of 
you, for the ſake of the many poor infants 
that may and will be faved, by weighing this 
caſe ſeriouſly, to exhort the people with = 

* utmo 
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© utmoſt vehemence to let the children ſuck their 
' own mothers, both for the benefit of mo- 
ther and child. For the general argument, 
that a mother is weakened by giving ſuck to 
© her children, is vain and ſimple; I will main- 
' tain that the mother grows ſtronger by it, and 
will have her health better than ſhe would have 
© otherwiſe : She will find it the greateſt cure 
and prefervative for the vapours and future 
' miſcarriages, much beyond any other remedy 
' whatſoever : Her children will be like giants, 
* whereas otherwiſe they are but living ſhadows 
and like unripe fruit; and certainly if a woman 
is ſtrong enough to bring forth a child, ſhe is 
© beyond all doubt ftrong enough to nurſe it 
* afterwards. It grieves me to obſerve and con- 
* ſider how many poor children are daily ruined 
© by careleſs Nurſes; and yet how tender ought 
they to be of a poor infant, ſince the leaſt 
hurt or blow, eſpecially upon the head, may 
* make it ſenſeleſs, ſtupid, or otherwiſe miſerable 
* for ever? 
But I cannot well leave this ſubject as yet; 
* for it ſeems to me very unnatural, that a 
* woman that has fed a child as part of herſelf 
for nine months, ſhould have no deſire to nurſe 
* it farther, when brought to light and before 
* her eyes, and when by its cry it implores her 
* aſſiſtance and the office of a mother. Do not 
* the very cruelleſt of brutes tend their young 
* ones with all the care and delight imaginable ? 
for how can ſhe be called a mother that will 
* not nurſe her young ones ? The earth is called 
| Ff 2 the 
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the mother of all things, not becauſe ſhe pro- 
duces, but becauſe ſhe maintains and nurſes 
what ſhe produces. The generation of the 
infant is the effect of deſire, but the care of 
it argues virtue and choice. I am not ignorant 
but that there are ſome caſes of neceſſity where 
a mother cannot give ſuck, and then out of 
two evils the leaſt muſt be choſen ; but there 
are ſo very few, that I am ſure in a thouſand 
there is hardly one real inſtance ; for if a 
woman does but know that her huſband can 
ſpare about three or fix ſhillings a week ex- 
traordinary, (although this is but ſeldom con- 
ſidered) ſhe certainly, with the aſſiſtance of her 
goſſips, will ſoon perſuade the good man to 
ſend the child to nurſe, and eaſily impoſe upon 
him by pretending indiſpoſition. This cruelty 
is ſupported by faſhion, and nature gives place 


to cuſtom. 


Sir, 


T Your humble ſervant. 


= 


Thuriday, 
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5 Tas d' axaparOy pics avdn 
Ex ro r not Heſiod. 


Their untir'd lips a wordy torrent pour. 


E are told by ſome ancient Authors, 
that Socrates was inſtructed in eloquence 
by a woman, whoſe name, if I am not miſtaken, 
| was Aſpaſia. I have indeed very often looked 
upon that art as the moſt proper for the female 
Sex, and I think the Univerſities would do well 
to conſider whether they ſhould not fill the 
Rhetoric chairs with She-profeſſors. 

It has been ſaid in the praiſe of ſome men, 
that they could talk whole hours together upon 
any thing ; but it muſt be owned to the ho- 
nour of the other Sex, that there are many 
among them who can talk whole hours toge- 
ther upon nothing. I have known a woman 
branch out into a long extempore diſſertation 
upon the edging of a petticoat, and chide her 
ſervant for breaking a china cup, in all the 
figures of Rhetoric. | 

Were women admitted to plead in courts' of 
Judicature, I am perſuaded they would carry 
the eloquence of the Bar to greater heights 
than it has yet arrived at. If any one doubts 
53 this, 
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this, let him but be preſent at thoſe debates 
which frequently ariſe among the Ladies of | 
the Britiſb Fiſhery. 

The firſt kind therefore of female Orators 
which I ſhall take notice of, are thoſe who 
are employed in ſtirring up the paſſions, a part 
of Rhetoric in which Socrates his wife had 
perhaps made a greater proficiency than his 
above-mentioned teacher. 

The ſecond kind of female Orators are thoſe 
who deal in invectives, and who are commonly 
known by the name of the Cenſorious. The ima- 
gination and elocution of this ſet of rhetoricians 
is wonderful. With what a fluency of inven- 
tion, and copiouſneſs of expreſſion, will they 
enlarge upon every little flip in the behaviour 
of another? With how many different circum- 
ſtances, and with what variety of phraſes, will 
they tell over the fame ſtory? I have known 
an old Lady make an unhappy marriage the 
ſubje& of a month's converſation, She blamed 
the bride in one place; pitied her in another; 
laughed at her in a third; wondered at her 
in a fourth; was angry with her in a fifth; 
and in ſhort, wore out a pair of coach-horſes 
in expreſſing her concern for her. At length, 
after having quite exhauſted the ſubject on 
this fide, ſhe made a viſit to the new-married 
pair, praiſed the wife for the prudent choice 
ſhe had made, told her the unreaſonable re- 
flexions which ſome malicious people had caſt 
upon her, and defired that they might be better 
acquainted, The cenſure and approbation * 
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this kind of women are therefore only to be 
conſidered as helps to diſcourſe. 

A third kind of female Orators may be com- 
prehended under the word Goſſips. Mrs. Fiddle 
Faddle is perfectly accompliſhed in this fort of 
eloquence ; ſhe lanches out into deſcriptions of 
chriſtenings, runs diviſions upon an head-drefs, 
knows every diſh of meat that is ſerved up in 
her neighbourhood, and entertains her company 
a whole afternoon together with the wit of h 
little boy, before he is able to ſpeak. 

The may be looked upon as a fourth 
kind of female Orator. To give herſelf the 
larger field for diſcourſe, ſhe hates and loves 
in the ſame breath, talks to her lap-dog or 
parrot, is unealy in all kinds of weather, 


and in every part of the room: She has falſe 


quarrels and feigned obligations to all the men 
of her acquaintance ; ſighs when ſhe is not fad, 
and laughs when ſhe is not merry. The Co- 
quette is in particular a great miſtreſs of that 
part of oratory which is called Action, and 
indeed ſeems to ſpeak for no other purpoſe, 
but as it gives her an opportunity of _— a 
limb, or varying a feature, of glancing her 
eyes, or playing with her fan. 

As for news-mongers, politicians, mimicks, 
ſtory- tellers, with other characters of that nature, 
which give birth to Loquacity, they are as com- 


monly found among the men as the women; 


for which reaſon I ſhall paſs them over in 


ſilence, 


Ff 4 I have 
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I have often been puzzled to aſſign a cauſe 
why women ſhould have this talent of a ready 
utterance in ſo much greater perfection than 
men. I have ſometimes fancied that they have 
not a retentive power, or the faculty of ſup- 
preſſing their thoughts, as men have, but that 
they are neceſſitated to ſpeak every thing they 
think, and if fo, it would perhaps furniſh a 
very ſtrong \ argument to the Cartefians, fer the 
ſupporting of their doctrine, that the Soul always 
thinks. But as ſeveral are of opinion that the 
fair Sex are not altogether ſtrangers to the art 
of diſſembling and concealing their thoughts, 
I have been forced to relinquiſh that opinion, 
and have therefore eendeavoured to ſeek after 
ſome better reaſon. In order to it, a friend of 


mine, who is an excellent anatomiſt, has pro- 


miſed me by the firſt opportunity to diſſect a 
woman's Tongue, and to examine whether there 
may not be in it certain juices which render it 
ſo wonderfully voluble or flippant, or whether 
the fibres of it may not be made up of a 
finer or more pliant thread, or whether there 
are not in it ſome particular muſcles which dart 
it up and down by ſuch ſudden glances and vi- 
brations; or whether in the laſt place, there may 
not be ſome certain undiſcovered channels run- 
ning from the head and the heart, to this little 
inſtrument «| Loquacity, and conveying into it a 
perpetual 4{:luence of animal ſpirits. Nor muſt I 
omit the reaſon which Hudibras has given, why 
thoſe who can talk on trifles ſpeak with the 
greateſt fluency ; namely, that the Tongue 1s 


like 
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like a race-horſe, which runs the faſter the lefler 


weight it carries. 

Which of theſe reaſons ſoever may be looked 
upon as the moſt probable, I think the Friſb- 
man's thought was very natural, who after ſome 
hours converſation with a female Orator, told her, 
that he believed her Tongue was very glad when 
ſhe was aſleep, for that it had not a moment's 
reſt all the while ſhe was awake. 

That excellent old ballad of the wanton wife 
of Bath, has the following remarkable lines. 


I think, quoth Thomas, womens Tongues 
Ot Aſpen leaves are made. 


And Ovid, though in the deſcription of a very 
barbarous circumſtance, tells. us, that when the 
Tongue of a beautiful Female was cut out, and 


thrown upon the ground, it could not forbear 
muttering even in that poſture. 


Comprenſam forcipe linguam 

Abſtulit enſe fero. Radix micat ultima linguæ. 

Ipſa jacet, lerræque tremens immurmurat atræ; 
Utque ſalire ſolet mutilatæ cauda colubre | 
Palpitat Met. 1. 6. v. 556. 


— The blade had cut 
Her tongue ſheer off, cloſe to the trembling root: 
The mangl'd part ſtill quiver'd on the ground, 
 Murmuring with a faint imperfect ſound ; 
And, as a Serpent wreaths his wounded train, 
Uneaſy, panting, and poſſeſs'd with pain. 
CROXAL. 


If 
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It is a principal point of duty, to aſſiſt another moſt, 
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If a Tongue would be talking — 


what could it have done when it had all its or 
of ſpeech, and accomplices of found about it? 
I might here mention the ſtory of the Pippin 
woman, had not I ſome reaſon to look upon it 
as fabulous. 

I muſt confeſs I am ſo wonderfully charmed 
with the muſic of this little — that I 
would by no means diſcourage it. All that I 
aim at by this diſſertation is, to cure it of ſeveral 
difagreeable notes, and in particular of thoſe 
little jarrings and diflonances which ariſe from 
anger, cenſoriouſneſs, goſſiping, and coquetry. 
In ſhort, I would always have it tuned by good: 
nature, truth, diſcretion, and lincerity. 


—— 


Noz48 Friday, December 14. 


— 


loc maxim? officti eſt, ut quiſque maxim? opis indigeat, 
Ha ei potilſimum opitulari. Tull. 


when he ſtands moſt in need of aſſiſtance. 


HERE are none who deſerve ſuperiority 
over others in the eſteem of mankind, 
who do not make it their endeavour to be bene- 
ficial to ſociety; and who upon all occaſions 
which their circumſtances of lite can adminiſter, 
do not take a certain unteigned pleaſure in con- 
ferring 
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ferring benefits of one kind or other. Thoſe 
whoſe great talents and high birth have placed 
them in conſpicuous ſtations of life, are indiſ- 
penſably obliged to exert ſome noble inclinations 
for the ſervice of the world, or elſe ſuch ad- 
vantages become misfortunes, and ſhade and 
privacy are a more eligible portion. Where op- 
portunities and inclinations are given to the ſame 
perſon, we ſometimes ſee ſublime inſtances of 
virtue, which ſo dazzle our imaginations, that 
we look with ſcorn on all which in lower ſcenes 
of life we may ourſelves be able to practiſe. But 
this is a vicious way of thinking; and it bears 
ſome ſpice of Romantic madneſs, for a man to 
imagine that he muſt grow ambitious, or ſeek 
adventures to be able to do great actions. It 
is in every man's power in the world who is above 
mere poverty, not only to do things worthy 
but heroic. The great foundation of civil virtue 
is ſelf-denial; and there is no one above the 
neceſſities of life, but has opportunities of ex- 
erciſing that noble quality, and doing as much 
as his circumſtances will bear ſor the eaſe and 
convenience of other men; and he who does 
more than ordinary men practiſe upon ſuch 
occaſions as occur in his life, deſerves the value 
of his friends as if he had done enterprizes which 

are uſually attended with the higheſt glory. Men 
ol public ſpirit ditfer rather in their circumſtances 
than their virtue ; and the man who does all 
he can in a low ſtation, is more a Hero than 
he who omits any worthy action he is able to 
accompliſh in a great one. It is not many years 


ago 
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ago ſince Lapirius, in wrong of his elder bro- 
ther, came to a great eſtate by gift of his father, 
by reaſon of the diflolute behaviour of the firſt 
born. Shame and contrition reformed the life 
of the difinherited youth, and he became as 
remarkable for his good qualities as formerly 
for his errors. Lapirius, who obſerved his bro- 
ther's amendment, ſent him on a new-year's 


day in the morning the following Letter: 


Honoured Brother, 


, I Incloſe to you the deeds whereby my father 
* * gave me this houſe and land: Had he 


lived until now, he would not have beſtowed 


it in that manner; he took it from the man 


* you were, and I reſtore it to the man you 
« are. I am, 


Sir, 
Your affectionate brother, 
and humble ſervant, 


P.T 


As great and exalted fpirits undertake the 
purſuit of hazardous actions for the good of 
others, at the ſame time gratifying their paſſion 
for glory; ſo do worthy minds in the domeſtic 
way of life deny themſelves many advantages, 
to ſatisfy a generous benevolence which they 
bear to their friends oppreſſed with diſtreſſes and 
calamities. Such natures one may call ſtores of 
Providence, which are actuated by a ſecret 
celeſtial influence to undervalue the ordinary 


gra- 
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gratifications of wealth, to give comfort to an 
heart loaded with affliction, to fave a falling 
family, to preſerve a branch of trade in their 
neighbourhood, and give work to the induſtrious, 
preſerve the portion of the helpleſs infant, and 
raiſe the head of the mourning father. People 
whoſe hearts are wholly bent towards pleaſure, 
or intent upon gain, never hear of the noble 
occurrences among men of induſtry and hu- 
manity. It would look like a city Romance, 
to tell them of the generous Merchant, who 
the other day ſent this billet to an eminent 
Trader under difficulties to ſupport himſelf, in 
whoſe fall many hundreds beſides himſelf had 
periſhed ; but becauſe I think there is more 
ſpirit and true gallantry in it than in any Letter 
I have ever read from Strepbon to Phillis, I 
ſhall inſert it even in the mercantile honeſt 
ſtile in which it was ſent. 


= & * 


Have heard of the caſualties which have 

involved you in extreme diſtreſs at this time; 
and knowing you to be a man of great good- 
nature, induſtry and probity, have reſolved to 
* ſtand by you. Be of good chear, the bearer 
* brings with him five thouſand pounds, and 
has my order to anſwer your drawing as much 
* more on my account. I did this in haſte, 
for fear I ſhould come too late for your relief; 
* but you may value 2 with me to the 
* ſum of fifty thouſand pounds, for I can = 
* chearfully run the hazard of. * ſo muc 
© lefs 


LO Lo * * 
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© leſs rich than I am now, to ſave an honeſt 
man whom I love. 


Your friend and ſervant, 
V. P. 


I think there is ſomewhere in Montaigne men- 
tion made of a family-book, wherein all the 
occurrences that happened from one generation 
of that houſe to another were recorded. Were 
there fuch a method in the families which are 
concerned in this generoſity, it would be an 
hard taſk for the greateſt in Europe to give, 
in their own, an inſtance of a benefit better 
placed, or conferred with a more graceful air. 
It has been heretofore urged how barbarous and 
inhuman is any unjuſt ſtep made to the diſad- 
vantage of a Trader ; and by how much ſuch an 
act towards him is deteſtable, by ſo much an 
act of kindneſs towards him is laudable. I re- 
member to have heard a Bencher of the Temple 
tell a ſtory of a tradition in their houſe, where 
they had formerly a cuſtom of chooſing Kings 
for ſuch a ſeaſon, and allowing him his expences 
at the charge of the ſociety : One of our Kings, 
faid my friend, carried his royal inclination a little 
too far, and there was a committee ordered to 
look into the management of his treaſury. 
Among other things it appeared, that his Ma- 
jeſty walking incog. in the cloiſter, had overheard 
a poor man fay to another, ſuch a ſmall ſum 
would make me the happieſt man in the world. 
The King out of his royal compaſlion privately 


inquired 
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inquired into his character, and finding him 
a proper object of charity, ſent him the money. 
When the committee read the report, the houſe 
paſſed his accounts with a plaudite without 


farther examination, upon the recital of this ar- 


ticle in them, | 
| &. SS 
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Tue dxag i Beorals dude xaxev. Frag. Vet. Poet. 
Mirth out of ſeaſon is a grievous ill. 


HEN I make choice of a ſubject that 
has not been treated on by others, I 
throw er my reflexions on it without any 
order or method, ſo that they may appear rather 
in the looſneſs and freedom of an eſſay, than 
in the regularity of a ſet diſcourſe. It is after 
this manner that I ſhall confider Laughter and 
Ridicule in my preſent Paper. 

Man is the merrieſt ſpecies of the creation, 
all above and below him are ſerious, He ſees 
things in a different light from other Beings, 
and finds his mirth ariſing from objects that per- 
haps cauſe ſomething like pity or diſpleaſure in 
higher natures. Laughter 1s indeed a very 


counterpoiſe to the ſpleen; and it ſeems but 


reaſonable that we ſhould be capable of receiving 
3 JPY 
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joy from what is no real good to us, ſince we 

can receive grief from what is no real evil. 
I have in my forty-ſeventh Paper raiſed a Spe- 
culation on the notion of a modern Philoſopher, 
who deſcribes the firſt motive of Laughter to 
be a ſecret compariſon which we make between 
ourſelves, and the perſons we laugh at; or, in 
other words, that ſatisfaction which we receive 
from the opinion of ſome pre-eminence in our- 
ſelves, when we ſee the abſurdities: of another, 
or when we reflect on any paſt abſurdities of our 
own. This ſeems to hold in moſt caſes, and we 
may obſerve that the vaineſt part of mankind are 
the moſt addicted to this paſſion. = 
I have read a ſermon of a Conventual in the 
church of Rome, on thoſe words of the wiſe man, 
© I faid of laughter, it is mad; and of 'mirth, 
© what does it? Upon which he laid it down 
as a point of doctrine, that Laughter was the 
effect of original ſin, and that Adam could not 
laugh before the fall. 

Laughter, while it laſts, flackens and unbraces 
the mind, weakens the faculties, and cauſes a 
kind of remiſſneſs and diſſolution in. all the powers 
of the Soul : And thus far may it be looked upon 
as a weakneſs in the compoſition of human na- 
ture. But if we conſider the frequent reliefs we 
receive from it, and how often it breaks the 
gloom which is apt to depreſs the mind and 
_ damp our ſpirits, with tranſient unexpected gleams 

of Joy, one would take care not to grow too wile 
for ſo great a pleaſure of life. wh 

The talent of turning men into * 

an 
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and expoſing to Laughter thoſe one converſes 
with, is the qualification of little ungenerous 
tempers. A young man with this caſt of mind 


cuts himſelf off from all manner · of improve- 
ment. Every one has his flaws and weakneſſes; 


nay, the greateſt blemiſhes are often found in 
the moſt ſhining characters; but what an abſurd 
thing is it to paſs over all the valuable parts of a 
man, and fix our attention on his infirmities ? 
To obſerve his imperfections more than his vir- 


tues? and to make uſe of him for the ſport of 


others, rather than for our own improvement ? 
We therefore very often find, that perſons the 
moſt accompliſhed in Ridicule are thoſe who are 


very ſhrewd at hitting a blot, without exerting any 


thing maſterly in themſelves. As there are many 
eminent Critics who never writ a good line, there 


are many admirable Buffoons that animadvert 


upon every ſingle defect in another, without ever 
diſcovering the leaſt beauty of their own. By 
this means, theſe unlucky little Wits ' often gain 

utation in the eſteem of vulgar minds, and 
raiſe themſelves above perſons of much more 
laudable characters. | 

If the talent of Ridicule were employed to 


- 


laugh men out of vice and folly, it might be 


of ſome uſe to the world ; but inſtead of this, 


we find that it is generally made uſe of to lau 
ſenſe, by attacking 


men out of virtue and 
every thing that is folemn and ſerious, decent 
and praiſe-worthy in human life. 1 

We may obſerve, that in the firſt ages of the 
world, when the great Souls and maſter-pieces 
Vor. III. G "a 
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of human nature were produced, men ſhined by 
a noble ſimplicity of behaviour, and were ſtrangers 
to thoſe little embelliſhments which are fo faſhion- 
able in our preſent converſation. And it is v 

remarkable, that notwithſtanding we fall ſhort 
at preſent of the ancients in poetry, painting, 
oratory, hiſtory, architecture, and all the noble 
arts and ſciences which depend more upon genius 
than experience, we exceed them as much in 
doggerel, humour, burleſque, and all the trivial 
arts of Ridicule. We meet with more rallery 
among the moderns, but more good ſenſe among 


the ancients. 

The two great branches of Ridicule in writing 
are comedy and burleſque. The firſt ridicules 
perſons by drawing them in their proper charac- 
ters, the other by drawing them quite unlike 
themſelves. Burleſque is therefore of two kinds; 
the firſt repreſents mean perſons in the accoutre- 
ments of Heroes, the other deſcribes great perſons 
acting and ſpeaking like the baſeſt among the 
people. Don Quixote is an inſtance of the firſt, 
and Lucian's Gods of the ſecond. It is a di- 
pute among the Critics, whether burleſque 
runs belt in heroic verſe, like that of the D:/- 
penſary; or in doggerel, like that of Hud:- 
bras. I think where the low character is to 
be raiſed, the heroic is the proper meaſure ; but 


when an Hero is to be pulled down and degraded, 


it is done beſt in doggerel. 

If Hudibras had been ſet out with as much 
wit and humour in heroic verſe as he is in dog- 
gerel, he would have made a much more * 

able 
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able figure than he does; though the generali 
of his readers are fo wonderfully x wi 
the double rhimes, that I do not expect many 
will be of my opinion in this particular. 

I ſhall conclude this Eſſay upon Laughter 
with obſerving, that the metaphor of Laughing, 
applied to fields and meadows when they are 
in flower, or to trees when they are in bloſſom, 
runs through all languages; which I have not 
obſerved of any other metaphor, excepting that 
of fire and burning when they are applied to 
Love. This ſhews that we naturally regard 
Laughter, as what is in itſelf both amiable and 
beautiful. For this reaſon likewiſe Venus has 
gained the title of $125azi;, the Laughter-loving 
Dame, as Waller has tranſlated it, and is repre- 
ſented by Horace as the Goddeſs who delights in 
Laughter. Milton, in a joyous pe- &- 2 
gin ons, has given us a ve tical figure 
of 1 His whole end! of is ſo 
finely deſcribed, that I ſhall ſet down the paſ- 


ſage at length. 


But come thou Goddeſ fair and free, 
In heav'n yclep'd Euphroſyne, 
And by men, —— mirth, 
Whom lovely Venus at a birth, 
With two ſiſter Graces more, 
To ivy-crowned Bacebus bore : 
Haſte thee Nyrhph, and bring with thee 
eſt and youthful jollity, 
uips and cranks, and wanton wiles, 
Nods, and becks, and wreathed ſmiles, 
Such as hang on Heb#s cheek, 
And love to live in dimple ſleek ; 
| Gg 2 Sport 
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Sport that wrinkled Care derides, 

And Laughter holding both his ſides, 

Come, and trip it, as you go, 

On the light fantaſtic toe: - 

And in thy right hand lead with thee 

The mountain Nymph, ſweet Liberty ; 

And if I give thee honour due, 

Mirth, admit me of thy crew, 

To live with her, and live with thee, 

In unreproved pleaſures free. C 


— — — 
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Diſce docendus adhuc, que cenſet amiculus, ut fi 
Cæcus iter monſtrare velit ; tamen aſpice ſi quid 
Et nos, quod cures proprium ails: loquamur. 

7 or. Ep. 17. I. 1. v. 3. 


Yet hear what thy unſkilful friend can ſay, 
As if one blind pretends to ſhew the way ; 
Yet ſee a-while, if what is fairly ſhown 


Be good, and ſuch as you may make your own. 
CREECH- 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 


Y O U ſee the nature of my requeſt by the 
Latin motto which I addreſs to you. 
I am very ſenſible I ought not to uſe many 
words to you, who are one of but few ; but 
the following piece, as it relates to Speculation 
in propriety of ſpeech, being a curioſity in 
its kind, begs your patience. It was found 
| in 


c 


c 
c 
c 
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in a poetical Virtuoſo's cloſet among his rari- 
ties; and ſince the ſeveral treatiſes of thumbs, 

ears, and noſes, have obliged the world, this 
of Eyes is at your ſervice. 

* The firſt Eye of conſequence (under the 
inviſible Author of all) is the viſible luminary 
of the Univerſe. This glorious Spectator is 
ſaid never to open his Eyes at his riſing in 
a morning, without having a whole king- 
dom of adorers in Perfian filk waiting at his 
Levee. Millions of creatures derive their ſight 
from this Original, who, beſides his being the 
great Director of Optics, is the ſureſt teſt whe- 
ther Eyes be of the ſame ſpecies with that of 
an eagle, or that of an owl: The one he em- 
boldens with a manly aſſurance to look, ſpeak, 

act or plead before the faces of a numerous aſ- 
ſembly; the other he dazzles out of countenance 
into a ſheepiſh dejectedneſs. The Sun- proof 
Eye dares lead up a dance in a full court; and 
without blinking at the luſtre of Beauty, can 
diſtribute an Eye of proper complaiſance to a 
room crowded with company, each of which 
deſerves particular regard; while the other 
ſneaks from converſation, like a fearful debtor, 
who never dares to look out, but when he can 
ſee no body, and no body him. 

The next inſtance of Optics is the famous 
Argus, (who to ſpeak the language of Cam- 
bridge) was one of an hundred; and being 
uſed as a ſpy in the affairs of jealouſy, was 
obliged to have all his Eyes about him. We 
have no account of the particular colours, 
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caſts, and turns of this body of Eyes; but as 


he was pimp for his miſtreſs Juno, it is pro- 
bable he uſed all the modern leers, fly glances, 
and other ocular activities to ſerve his purpoſe. 

Some look upon him as the then King at 
arms to the heatheniſh Deities; and make no 
more of his Eyes than ſo many ſpangles of his 
Herald's coat. 

The next upon the Optic liſt is old Janus, 
who ſtood in a double-fighted capacity, like a 
perſon placed betwixt two oppoſite looking- 
glafles, and ſo took a fort of retroſpective caſt 
at one view. Copies of this double-faced way 
are not yet out of faſhion with many profeſſions, 
and the ingenious Artiſts pretend to keep up 
this ſpecies by double-headed canes and ſpoons; 
but there is no mark of this faculty, except in 
the emblematical way of a wiſe general hav- 
ing an Eye to both front and rear, or a pious 
man taking a review and proſpect of his paſt 
and future State at the ſame time. 
© I muſt own, that the names, colours, qua- 
lities, and turns of Eyes vary almoſt in every 
head ; for, not to mention the common appella- 
tions of the black, the blue, the white, the gray, 
and the like; the moſt remarkable are thoſe that 
borrow their titles from animals, by virtue of 
ſome particular quality of reſemblance they 
bear to the Eyes of the reſpective creatures; 
as that of a greedy rapacious aſpect takes its 
name from the cat, that of a ſharp piercing 
nature from the hawk, thoſe of an 2mo- 
rous roguiſh look derive their title even from 


* the 
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the theep, and we fay ſuch an one has a 


© ſheep's Eye, not fo much to denote the inno- 
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cence as the ſimple ſlyneſs of the caſt : Nor 
is this metaphorical inoculation a modern 
invention, for we find Homer taking the free- 
dom to place the Eye of an ox, bull, or cow 
in one of his principal Goddeſſes, by that fre- 


quent expreſſion of 


1 1 
Bownric wirvin HI 


The Ox-ey'd venerable Juno. 


Now as to the peculiar qualities of the Eye, 


that fine part of our conſtitution ſeems as much 
the reception and ſeat of our paſſions, appetites 
and inclinations as the mind itſelf ; and at leaſt 
it is the outward portal to introduce them to 
the houſe within, or rather the common 
thorough-fare to let our affections paſs in and 
out. Love, anger, pride, and avarice, all 
viſibly move in thoſe little Orbs. I know a 
young Lady that cannot ſee a certain Gentle- 
man paſs by without ſhewing a ſecret deſire of 
ſeeing him again by a dance in her Eye-balls ; 
nay, ſhe cannot for the heart of her help look- 
ing half a ſtreet's length after any man in a 

ay dreſs. You cannot behold a covetous ſpirit 
walk by a gold-ſmith's ſhop without caſting a 
wiſhful Eye at the heaps upon the counter. 
Does not a haughty perſon ſhew the temper of 
his Soul in the ſupercilious roll of his Eye? and 


| how frequently in the height of paſſion does that 


moving Picture in our head ſtart and ſtare, 
gather a redneſs and quick flaſhes of light- 
Gg4 ning, 
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* ning, and makes all its humours ſparkle with 
„fire, as Virgil finely deſcribes it. 

m— Ardentis ab ore 
Scintillæ abſiſtunt : oculis micat acribus ignis. 
h En. 12. v. 101, 


From his wide noſtrils flies 
- A fiery ſteam, and ſparkles from his Eyes. 
DRVYDEx. 


As for the various turns of the Eye: ſight, 
* ſuch as the voluntary or involuntary, the half 
* or the whole leer, I ſhall not enter into a ve 
* particular account of them; but let me obſerve, 
* that oblique viſion, when natural, was anciently 
the mark of bewitchery and magical faſcina- 
© tion, and to this day it is a malignant ill look; 
© but when it is forced and affected it carries a 
wanton deſign, and in Play-houſes, and other 
public places, this ocular intimation is often an 
aſſignation for bad practices: But this irregula- 
rity in viſion, together with ſuch enormities as 
* tipping the wink, the circumſpective roll, the 
* fide-peep through a thin hood or fan, muſt 
be put in the claſs of Heteroptics, as all wrong 
notions of religion are ranked under the gene- 
ral name of Heterodox. All the pernicious 
applications of fight are more immediately 
under the direction of a SPECTATOR; and 
I hope you will arm your readers againſt 
the miſchiefs which are daily done by killing 
* Eyes, in which you will highly oblige your 
* wounded unknown friend, 3 
| B. 
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Mr. SPECTATOR, 
* O U profeſſed in ſeveral Papers your parti- 


cular endeavours in the province of SRC 


TATOR, to correct the offences committed 


Starers, who diſturb whole aſſemblies without 


any regard to time, place or modeſty. You 
complained alſo, that a Starer is not uſually 
a perſon to be convinced by the reaſon of the 
thing, nor fo eaſily rebuked, as to amend by 
admonitions. I thought therefore fit to ac- 


quaint you with a convenient mechanical way, 


which may eaſily prevent or correct Staring, 
by an optical contrivance of new perſpective- 
glafles, ſhort and commodious like Opera 
glaſſes, fit for ſhort-ſighted people as well as 
others, theſe glaſſes making the objects appear, 
either as they are ſeen by the naked Eye, or 
more diſtinct, though ſomewhat leſs than life, 
or bigger and nearer. A perſon may, by the 


457 


help of this invention, take a view of another, 


without the impertinence of Staring; at the 
ſame time it ſhall not be poſſible to know 
whom or what he is looking at. One may 
look towards his right or leſt hand, when he 
is ſuppoſed to look forwards: This is ſet forth 
at large in the printed propoſals for the ſale 
of theſe glaſſes, to be had at Mr. Dillon's in 
Long-Alcre, next door to the White-Heart. 
Now, Sir, as your Spectator has occaſioned 
the publiſhing of this invention for the benefit 
of modeſt Spectators, the Inventor deſires your 
admonitions concerning the decent uſe of it; 

* and 
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and hopes, by your recommendation, that for 
* the future beauty may be beheld without the {rot 
torture and confuſion which it ſuffers from the wh 
* infolence of ſtarers. By this means you will lay 
* relieve the innocent from an inſult which there 

* is no law to puniſh, though it is a greater 
* offence than many which are within the cog- 5 


* nizance of juſtice. 
I am, Sir, 
Your moſt humble ſervant, 
© | Abraham Spy. 


— 
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Linguæ centum ſunt, oraque centum, 
Ferrea Vox f Virg. En. 6. v. 625. 


A hundred mouths, a hundred tongues, - 
And throats of braſs inſpir'd with iron lungs, 


DRYDEN. 


| HERE is nothing which more aſtoniſhes 

a Foreigner, and trights a country 'Squire, 
than the Cries of London. My good friend Sir 

Roc R often declares, that he cannot get them 
out of his head or go to ſleep for them, the 
firſt week that he is in town. On the contrary, 
WILL HONEYCOMuB3 calls them the Ramage 
de la Ville, and prefers them to the ſounds of 
larks and nightingales, with all the muſic of - 

fie 
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helds and woods. I have lately received a Letter 
from ſome very odd felow upon this ſubject, 
which I ſhall leave with my reader, without 
faying any thing further of it. 


SIX, | 


12 a man out of buſineſs, and would 
4 willingly turn my head to any thing for 
an honeſt livelihood. J have invented ſeveral 
projects for raiſing many millions of mo 

* without burdening tke ſubject, but I cannot 
get the parliament to liſten to me, who look 
© upon me, forſooth, as a crack, and a pro- 
* jector ; ſo that deſpairing to enrich either my- 
* ſelf or my country by this public-ſpiritedneſs, 
I would make ſome propoſals to you relating 
© to a deſign which I have very much at heart, 
and which may procure me a handſom ſub- 
* fiſtence, if you you will be pleaſed to recom- 
mend it to the cities of London and Weſtminſter. 

The poſt I would aim at, is to be Comp- 
© troller-general of the London Cries, which are 
© at preſent under no manner of rules or diſ- 
cipline. I think I am pretty well qualified for 
© this place, as being a man of very ſtron 
* lungs, of great inſight into all the branches 
* of our Br1tt/h trades and manufactures, and of 
da competent {kill in muſic. 

The Cries of London may be divided into 
vocal and inſtrumental. As for the latter they 
are at preſent under a very great diſorder. A 
freeman of London has the privilege of diſ- 
* turbing a whole ſtreet for an hour together, 
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* with the twanking of a braſs-kettle or a frying- 
pan. The Watchman's thump at midnight 
* {tartles us in our beds, as much as the breaking- 
in of a thief. The Sowgelder's horn has in- 
* deed ſomething muſical in it, but this is ſeldom 
* heard within the liberties. I would therefore 
* propoſe, that no inſtrument of this nature ſhould 
* be made uſe of, which I have not tuned 
* and licenſed, after having carefully examined 
in what manner it may affect the ears of her 
* Majeſty's liege ſubjects. 
Vocal Cries are of a much larger extent, 
and indeed ſo full of incongruities and bar- 
bariſms, that we appear a diſtracted city to 
foreigners, who do not comprehend the mean- 
ing of ſuch enormous outcries. Milk is gene- 
rally ſold in a note above E la, and in ſounds 
lo exceeding ſhrill, that it often ſets our teeth 
on edge. The Chimney-ſweeper is confined 
to no certain pitch ; he ſometimes utters him- 
ſelf in the deepeſt baſe, and ſometimes in the 
ſharpeſt treble ; ſometimes in the higheſt, and 
ſometimes in the loweſt note of the gamut. 
The fame obſervation might be made on the 
retailers of ſmall-coal, not to mention broken 
glaſſes or brick-duſt. In theſe therefore, and 
the like caſes, it ſhould be my care to ſweeten 
and mellow the voices of theſe itinerant Tradeſ- 
men, before they make their appearance in 
our ſtreets, as alſo to accommodate their Cries 
to their reſpective wares ; and to take care in 
particular, that thoſe may not make the molt 
noiſe who have the leaſt to fell, which . 4, 
oblerv- 
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© obſervable in the venders of card-matches, to 
* whom I cannot but apply that old proverb of 
« Much cry but little wool.” 

© Some of theſe laſt- mentioned muſicians are 
© ſo very loud in the fale of theſe trifling manu- 
factures, that an honeſt ſplenetic Gentleman 
* of my acquaintance bargained with one of 
them never to come into the ſtreet where he 
lived: But what was the effect of this con- 
tract? Why, the whole tribe of card-match- 
* makers which frequent that quarter, paſſed by 
© his door the very next day, in hopes of being 
© bought off after the ſame manner. 

It is another great imperfection in our Lon- 
© don Cries, that there is no juſt time nor meaſure 
© obſerved in them. Our News ſhould indeed 
be publiſhed in a very quick time, becauſe it 
is a commodity that will not keep cold. It 
* ſhould not, however, be cried with the ſame 
precipitation as fire: Yet this is generally 
* the caſe: A bloody battle alarms the town 
* from one end to another in an inſtant. Eve 
motion of the French is publiſhed in fo great 
* a hurry, that one would think the enemy were 
* at our gates. This likewiſe I would take 
* upon me to regulate in ſuch a manner, that 
© there ſhould be ſome diſtinction made between 
© the ſpreading of a victory, a march, or an 


* incampment, a Dutch, a Portugal, or a Spaniſh 


* mail. Nor muſt I omit under this head thoſe 
© excellive alarms with which ſeveral boiſterous 
* ruſtics infeſt our ſtreets in turnip ſeaſon ; and 
* which are more inexcuſable, becauſe theſe are 
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wares which are in no danger of cooling upon 
their hands. | 
There are others who affect a very flow 
time, and ate, in my opinion, much more 
tunable than the former ; the Cooper in par- 
ticular ſwells his laſt note in an hollow voice, 
that is not without its harmony ; nor can I 
forbear being inſpired with a moſt agreeable 
melancholy, when I hear that fad and folemn 
air with which the public are very often aſked, 
if they have any chairs to mend? Your own 
memory may ſuggeſt to you many other la- 
mentable ditties of the ſame nature, in which 
the muſic is wonderfully languiſhing and me- 
lodious. 
I am always pleaſed with that 
time of the year which is for the 
pickling of dill and cucumbers ; but alas, this 
Cry, like the ſong of the nightingale, is not 
heard above two months. It would therefore 
be worth while to conſider, whether the ſame 
air might not in ſome caſes be adapted to other 
words. 

It might likewiſe deſerve our moſt ſerious 
conſideration, how far, in a well-regulated 
city, thoſe humouriſts are to be — 
who, not contented with the traditional Cries 
of their fore- fathers, have invented particular 
ſongs and tunes of their own : Such as was, 
not many years fince, the Paſtry-man, com- 
monly known by the name of the Colly-Molly- 
Puff; and ſuch as is at this day the vender 
of powder and waſh-balls, who, if I am 
« rightly 
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* rightly informed, goes under the name of 
© Powger-Watt. 

© I muſt not here omit one particular ab- 
ſurdity which runs through this whole vocifer- 
© ous generation, and which renders their Cries 
very often not only incommodious, but alto- 
« gether uſeleſs to the public; I mean, that 
idle accompliſhment which they all of them 
aim at, of crying ſo as not to be underſtood. 
Whether or no they have learned this from 
* ſeveral of our affected fingers, I will not take 
upon me to ſay; but moſt certain it is, that 
people know the wares they deal in rather 
by their tunes than by their words; inſomuch 
that I have ſometimes ſeen a country boy run 
* out to buy apples of a bellows-mender, and 
* ginger-bread from a grinder of knives and 
* ſciflars. Nay ſo ſtran 1 are ſome 
very eminent artiſts of this particular grace in 
© a Cry, that none but their acquaintance are 
© able to gueſs at their profeſſion ; for who elſe 
can know, that © Work if I had it,” ſhould 
© be the ſignification of a Corn-cutter ? 

* Foraſmuch therefore as perſons of this rank 
© are ſeldom men of genius or capacity, I think 


© it would be x proper, that ſome man of 
good ſenſe and fo 


over theſe public Cries, who ſhould permit 

* none to lift up their voices in our ſtreets, 

that have not tunable throats, and are not 

© only able to overcome the noiſe of the crowd, 

; ee the rattling of coaches, but alſo to vend 

their reſpective merchandiſes in apt phraſes, 
| and 
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and in the moſt diſtinct and agreeable ſounds. 
I do therefore humbly recommend myſelf as a 
on rightly qualified for this poſt; and if 
meet with fitting encouragement, ſhall com- 
municate ſome other projects which I have by 
me, that may no leſs conduce to the emolu- 
ment of the public. 


I am, 
Sir, &c. 
Ralph Crochet, 


The End of the TAHIRD VoLUME., 


